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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Let  the  learn'd  begin 

The  inquiry 

How  those  malignant  atoms  forced  their  way  I 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make  their  prey?" 

Drtdek. 

On  the  morning  which  followed  the  excursion 
to  St.  Swithin's,  Catherine  rose  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  spent  an  hour  in  her  nursery,  and 
then  brought  down  her  babe,  which  she  had 
washed  and  dressed  herself,  to  meet  her  mother 
and  cousin  in  the  breakfast  parlour,  and  to  boast 
her  superior  skill  as  a  nurse, 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  look  so  beautiful, 
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mamma  ?  And  do  you  think  that  Bianca  will 
ever  make  his  frock  sit  like  that  ?*' 

There  was  so  much  genuine  cheerfulness  in 
the  eye  and  voice  of  Catherine,  as  well  as  her 
words,  that  Miss  Murray  looked  at  her  with 
astonishment.  She  remembered  the  agony  of 
grief  and  agitation  in  which  she  had  seen  her 
but  a  few  short  hours  before,  and  for  a  moment 
hardly  understood  the  change.  She  gazed  at 
her  anxiously,  as  if  doubting  the  reality,  or 
rather  the  sincerity  of  what  she  saw ;  but  Ca- 
therine met  her  eye  without  shrinking. 

"  Have  you  forgot  my  promise,  Elizabeth  ?" 
said  she,  in  a  whisper. 

"  No,  Catherine,"  replied  her  cousin  in  the 
same  tone ;  u  I  remember  it,  but  I  did  not  do 
you  justice." 

What  Catherine  might  feel  or  might  suffer  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  would  it  be  fair,  to  inquire ;  but  never 
again  did  she  yield,  as  on  the  night  of  her  first 
and  last  confession,  to  the  weakness  of  deplor- 
ing an  attachment  it  was  so  decidedly  her  duty 
to  forget.     Could  any  thing  have  greatly  in- 
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creased  the  strong  and  tender  attachment  which 
Miss  Murray  felt  for  this  object  of  her  hopes, 
and  her  fears,  the  present  conduct  of  Catherine 
would  have  done  it. 

It  had  exactly  the  character  of  firm  self-con- 
trol which  she  wished  to  see  in  her;  and  the 
joy  with  which  she  believed  that  one  source  of 
sorrow  was  turned  aside  from  her,  was  perhaps 
less  lively  than  that  with  which  she  contemplat- 
ed the  virtuous  strength  of  mind  which  achiev- 
ed it. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  a  note  was  de- 
livered to  Mrs.  Maxwell,  which  she  read,  and 
then  handed  to  her  niece,  saying, 

"  Very  attentive  and  civil  indeed;  I  suppose 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  him  till  he  brings 
home  his  rich  bride.'1 

Miss  Murray  took  the  note,  but  before  she 
read  it,  she  paused,  as  if  listening  to  some  sound 
at  a  distance. 

"  Catherine,  your  boy  is  crying  ;  do  go  and 

see  what  is  the  matter  with  him." 

m 

Although  poor  Catherine  believed  herself 
nerved  to  endure  any  thing  that  this  note  could 
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contain,  of  which  not  only  her  mother's  words, 
but  the  hand-writing  of  the  address,  had  pro- 
claimed the  author,  she  felt  thankful  for  the 
tender  watchfulness  that  sent  her  out  of  the 
room  at  this  moment ;  and  to  prove  to  her  own 
heart  that  it  was  deserved,  though  not  needed, 
she  resisted  the  wish  of  shutting  herself  for  a 
few  short  moments  of  unrestrained  feeling  into 
her  room,  and  went  to  watch,  not  the  tears,  but 
the  smiles,  of  her  boy. 

Miss  Murray  immediately  followed,  expect- 
ing to  find  her  alone,  and  intending  to  put  this 
decisive  document  into  her  hand  without  speak- 
ing ;  but  encouraged  by  the  self-command 
which  she  saw,  and  fully  appreciated,  she  ven- 
tured to  give  it  to  her,  in  the  presence  of  her 
nurse,  who  scarcely  understood  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, saying, 

"  Feel  as  I  do,  at  the  receipt  of  this,  my 
Kattie;  I  would  not  have  lost  my  esteem  of 
this  young  man  for  much  ;  and  now  he  has 
proved  that  he  deserves  it." 

The  hand  that  was  extended  to  receive  the 
paper  shook    slightly,   and   had  Miss  Murray 
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looked  in  the  face  of  her  cousin,  she  would  have 
seen  that  not  all  her  courage  could  prevent 
the  blood  from  forsaking  her  cheeks  and  lips. 
But  Elizabeth  took  the  child,  while  Catherine 
read  these  words. 

"  My  dear  Madam, 
"  I  am  very  sorry  that  circumstances  over 
which  I  have  no  control,  oblige  me  to  leave 
Broton  for  London,  without  an  hour's  delay. 
But  though  unable  to  pay  my  compliments  in 
person,  I  cannot  depart  without  requesting  you 
to  accept  yourself,  and  present  to  Miss  Murray 
and  your  daughter,  my  warmest  good  wishes — 
my  most  grateful  remembrances  for  hours  past 
in  your  society  that  never  can  be  forgotten. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  madam, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 
"  Frederic  Arundel." 

"  I  am  pleased,  Catherine,"  said  Miss  Mur- 
ray, continuing  to  direct  her  eyes  towards  the 
little  Theodore,  "  I  am  more  pleased  than  I  can 
easily  express,  at  finding  this  frank-hearted,  in- 
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tellectual  young  man,  deserving  of  the  esteem 
we  feel  for  him.  Had  he,  Kattie,  dared  to  read 
that  little  heart  of  yours,  which,  if  you  do  not 
Avear  on  your  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,  is 
often  seen  within  your  eye,  with  little  save  an 
eye-lash  to  conceal  it ;  if,  I  say,  he  had  dared 
to  read  that  heart,  and  make  light  love  to  you, 
while  his  vows  were  chained  to  another,  I  would 
— O  what  could  I  not  have  done  to  prove  my 
scorn  of  him  !" 

Catherine  placed  the  note  upon  a  table,  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  for  her  boy. 

"  I  was  very  sure  he  never  would  do  that," 
said  she,  in  a  voice  that  faltered  a  very  little. 
"  But  let  us  not  forget  our  resolution.  The 
subject  is  forbidden.  May  he  be  as  happy  as 
I  am  quite  sure  he  deserves  to  be  !  And  now, 
Elizabeth,  farewell  to  the  name  of  Frederic 
Arundel." 

She  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair  before  the 
fire  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  if  a  tear 
again  fell  as  she  hung  her  head  over  her  child, 
she  must  be  forgiven,  for  not  even  her  high- 
minded  cousin  blamed  her  for  it. 
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"God  bless  you,  dearest  and  best!"  said 
Elizabeth,  kissing  her  forehead.  "  Fear  not, 
but  that  the  future  shall  be  happier  for  us,  than 
the  past  has  been." 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  taking  the  note, 
which  it  had  cost  so  much  to  write  and  to  read, 

as  she  passed. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Many  engagements  were  at  this  time  pending 
for  evening  parties  in  the  town,  and  for  dinner 
parties  at  short  distances  out  of  it,  all  of  which 
were  faithfully  kept  by  Catherine ;  though,  to 
have  persuaded  her  mother  and  cousin  to  go 
without  her,  while  she  passed  the  hours  at  home 
in  a  quiet  ttte-a-tete  with  her  baby,  would  have 
been  by  far  the  greatest  pleasure  she  was  capa- 
ble of  enjoying.  Miss  Murray  saw  the  effort 
she  made,  and  though  aware  that  it  cost  her 
much,  encouraged  it  by  every  means  in  her 
power;  so  that,  during  the  next  fortnight,  Ca- 
therine was  more  in  general  society  than  she 
had  ever  been  since  the  happy  winter  she  had 
spent  in  Edinburgh  with  her  mother.  This 
was  only   two  short  years  before,  yet  then  she 
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was  so  wildly  gay,  that  every  party  seemed  to 
her  the  very  perfection  of  earthly  happiness  ; 
and  now  it  required  a  powerful  struggle  to  en- 
able her  to  endure  with  tolerable  fortitude  the 
heavy  and  unprofitable  labour  of  dressing  and 
appearing  in  society. 

Her  greatest  support  through  all  these  visit- 
ings,  was  the  friendly  attention  of  Mr.  Knowles. 
Never  before  had  he  conversed  so  much  with 
her,  never  had  he  been  so  assiduous  in  all  the 
petits  soins,  which  are  as  much  the  offspring 
of  friendly  kindness,  as  of  love.  Miss  Murray 
understood  all  this  perfectly.  In  the  first  place, 
he  never  on  any  occasion  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  Arundel,  whose  character  and  qualities 
had  heretofore  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
him  ;  and  in  the  second,  his  peculiar  attentions 
were  never  called  forth  when  he  made  his  quiet 
visits  to  them  at  their  home ;  for  then  he 
seemed  to  think  that  she  no  longer  wanted  his 
assistance,  to  make  her  endure  the  tedium  of 
the  passing  hour  ;  and  on  these  occasions,  he 
naturally  relapsed  into  his  old  habit  of  disput- 
ing with  Miss  Murray,  upon  innumerable  sub- 
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jects,  that  furnished  them  both  controversy  and 
discussion.  In  short,  Elizabeth  read  aright 
the  feelings  of  admiration,  compassion,  and 
esteem,  which  actuated  their  agreeable  and 
friendly  neighbour.  But  not  so  the  beau  monde 
of  Broton. 

There  was  hardly  an  unmarried  (and  unbe- 
spoken)  lady  under  forty,  for  ten  miles  round 
this  lively  little  town,  who  had  not  for  an  hour, 
a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  devoted  her  thoughts 
to  the  possibilities  which  existed,  and  the  pro- 
babilities which  might  exist,  of  her  becoming 
the  mistress  of  the  Crow's  Nest  with  all  its 
elegant  appurtenances  and  belongings.  It  is 
not  therefore  extraordinary,  that  a  good  deal  of 
feminine  remark  was  elicited  by  Mr.  Knowles' 
pointed  attentions  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  James 
Maxwell. 

To  those  who  had  heard  and  received  the 
original  theory  of  Sir  AVilliam  Wortley,  Mrs. 
Busby,  and  Co.,  these  attentions,  though  con- 
sidered by  no  one  perhaps  to  be  light  as  air, 
appeared  confirmation  strong  as  proof  could  be, 
not  only  of  all  they  had  heard,  but  of  all  they  had 
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spoken.  Yet  while  they  strengthened  the  scan- 
dal, they  blunted  its  effect ;  for  among  the  set  in 
which  it  was  born  and  nourished,  Mr.  Knowles' 
intention  to  marry  the  lady  appeared  to  be 
guarantee  sufficient  for  her  being  tw  quite  visit- 
able," though  "  they  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  world,    that  if  every  thing  were 

known et  cetera,  et  cetera,   et  cetera." 

Thus  the  mischief  lay  smothered  for  a  while, 
and  like  fire  overladen  with  fuel,  blazed  not, 
because  it  was  too  strongly  fed. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  detail  the  history 
of  all  the  rustic  visitings ;  but  that  the  tone 
taken  respecting  Catherine  may  be  more  fully 
understood,  some  specimens  of  the  conversation 
shall  be  given,  which  took  place  at  Dr.  Fol- 
letfs,  on  the  evening  which  followed  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Arundel's  farewell. 

In  no  house  perhaps  do  persons  so  every  way 
heterogeneous  meet  together,  as  in  that  of  a 
physician  in  a  country  town.  All  his  patients 
expect  to  be  considered  as  his  acquaintance,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  all  sorts  of  people  should  be 
his  patients — ergo,  his  acquaintance  consists  of 
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all  sorts  of  people.  The  most  he  can  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  endeavour  to  run  an  inoffensive  line  of 
demarkation  between  such  and  such,  as  may  not 
be  invited  together.  But  in  doing  this,  the 
danger  is  twofold ;  first,  his  wife  will  tell  him 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  have  fifty  people  "  to 
tea  and  cards,"  than  to  have  twenty,  and  that 
if  he  divide  his  patients  and  friends  into  two 
parties,  the  charges  will  be  double ;  and, 
secondly,  a  danger  infinitely  greater  awaits  him, 
from  the  inevitable  offences  and  affronts  that 
must  arise  from  it." 

"  I  really  should  have  thought  that  we  were 
as  fit  to  meet  the  Craddocks  as  Mrs.  Rice," 
said  a  lively  spirited  clothier-born  belle  to  poor 
Mrs.  Follett,  after  she  had  laboured  through 
two  parties  in  the  same  week,  with  inexpressible 
anxiety  to  please  every  body.  "  I  must  say, 
Miss  Tidwell,  that  your  father-in-law  might  as 
well  have  not  asked  me  and  my  father  the 
same  night  with  those  vulgar  Hodges,"  ob- 
served the  attorney's  daughter  to  her  friend  — 
and — "  I  never  will  go  to  Dr.  Folletfs  odious 
parties   again  !"    screamed    a   retired    brewer's 
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wife,  as  she  stood  on  the  steps  of  Stevens's 
shop,  on  a  full  market-clay,  "  one  never  meets  a 
good  set  there.'1  Such  being  the  difficulties 
of  the  arrangement,  the  good  physician  and 
his  docile  wife  must  be  held  excused  if  the 
company  brought  together  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, should  not  appear  bien  assortie. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  her  daughter,  and  her  niece, 
entered  Mrs.  Follett,s  handsome  drawing- 
room  just  at  the  moment  that  busy  lady  was 
engaged  in  making  up  her  third  whist-table. 
Miss  Tidwell  was  standing  near  her,  and  seeing 
the  door  open,  while  a  name  was  in  audibly 
pronounced  by  the  servant,  she  strained  her 
long  neck  over  those  who  were  round  her,  and 
immediately  recognised  the  "  hideous  old  maid" 
who  entered  with  her  aunt,  followed  by  Cathe- 
rine on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Knowles. 

"  There  are  the  Lodge  people,  mamma,  and 
Mr.  Knowles,"  said  the  young  lady  in  a  hurried 
whisper  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Follett  bustled  away,  saying,  as  she 
departed,  "  Do  have  the  kindness  to  sit  down 
yourselves,    will    you?'1     while    Miss    Tidwell 
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flitted  across  the  room  to  an  arm-chair  in  a 
distant  corner,  where  sat,  ostentatiously  assisted 
by  cushions  and  foot-stool,  her  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  Busby,  who,  after  much  pressing,  con- 
sented to  come  to  this  one  party,  positively  for 
the  last  time  before  her  confinement — partly  to 
stare  at  the  mysterious  strangers — partly  to 
comply  with  Miss  Tid well's  earnest  entreaties 
that  she  would  just  look  on,  and  try  to  find 
out  if  Charles  Lucas  really  meant  any  thing. 

"  Here  they  are,  Betsey  !"  whispered  the 
daughter  of  the  house  to  her  confidant.  "  For 
heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  you  think  of  them 
all  ?  Isn't  that  Miss  Murray  frightful  ?  Don't 
you  think  she's  ten  years  older  than  I  am  ? 
Affected  thing !  with  that  splendid  boa  twisted 
round  her  arm  !  I  suppose  she  is  afraid  that 
it  will  tumble  her  fine  Elizabeth  ruff.  That 
old  woman,  her  aunt,  is  fifty  times  the  best 
looking  of  them — only  she's  made  up,  I'm 
quite  sure.  There,  there,  there — now  you  may 
see  the  beauty — arm-in-arm  with  her  Mr. 
Knowles  !  I  wonder  she  is  not  ashamed  of 
herself!     What  d'ye  think  of  her,  Betsey?" 
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So  eager  was  Mrs.  Busby  to  form  her  own 
opinion  of  this  much-talked  of  group,  that, 
totally  forgetting  her  disabilities,  she  actually 
stood  up  upon  the  footstool  that  had  been 
provided  to  assist  her  sitting,  and  thus  ad- 
vantageously posted,  indulged  in  a  long  and 
very  satisfactory  stare  at  the  strangers. 

44  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  them  all, 
my  dear,1'  said  the  married  lady,  cautiously 
descending  from  the  stool,  and  replacing  her- 
self again,  much  to  her  ease  and  comfort,  in 
the  commodious  seat  that  assiduous  friendship 
had  provided  for  her.  "  My  opinion  is  exactly 
the  same  upon  seeing  them  that  it  was  when 
you  described  them  to  me.  They  are  none 
of  them  one  bit  better  than  they  should  be.1' 

44  Do  you  really  think  so,  Betsey  ?  I  do 
confess  I  can't  help  being  pleased,  because  its 
so  exactly  my  own  idea.  It  quite  convinces 
me  I  am  right.  Is  not  that  Mrs.  James  Max- 
well very  strange  looking  ?  There  you  see  she 
has  no  stiffness  in  her  sleeves,  and  it  is  so 
evident  she  wears  that  black  crape  to  make  her 
neck  look  white.  Do  you  think  she  rouges, 
Betsey  ?" 
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"  Paints,  it  must  be,  my  dear,  if  she  does 
any  thing  to  help  herself  in  that  way  ;  I  won't 
be  quite  sure  at  this  distance ;  but  this  I  can 
say,  at  any  rate,  that  if  it  is  her  own  com- 
plexion, it  is  unlike  any  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
whole  life  before .,1 

"  That's  word  for  word  what  I  was  saying 
the  other  day  to  Charles  Lucas,  and  what  do 
you  think  the  silly  fellow  answered  ?  That  if 
paint  could  make  a  woman  look  like  Mrs. 
James  Maxwell,  there  ought  to  be  an  act  of 
parliament  to  make  every  woman  paint.  Great 
fool !  I  longed  to  tell  him  that  if  he  had  a 
painted  face  to  kiss  for  a  wife  he  would  not 
like  it." 

"  Oh,  you  odd  creature  !  . .  . .  But  do  tell 
me,  my  dear,  is  that  a  wig  she  has  got  on  ?  I 
am  almost  sure  of  it.  They  do  make  the  wigs 
now  so  beautifully  !  And  her  hair  does  not  sit 
somehow  like  other  people's." 

"  No ;  you  are  wrong  there,  dear.  I  saw 
her  come  out  of  Smith's  the  other  day,  and  I 
popped  in  directly  to  ask  him  ;  for  those  hair- 
dressers can  find  out  in  a  minute.  But  he  told 
me  that  it  was  her  own  hair." 
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"  At  any  rate  I  don't  admire  it.  How  beau- 
tifully you  have  put  up  your  hair  to-night, 
Margaret  !  I  am  sure  your  bows  look  ten 
times  more  stylish  than  her  lollopping  curls. 
And  that  rose  and  lily  are  quite  lovely  !  Busby 
says  he  likes  to  see  me  best  in  a  cap,  and  just 
at  present  I  believe  he's  right.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  Your  cap,  dear,  is  per Soh  !  at  last, 

here  comes  Mr.  Charles  Lucas  !  He  saw  me, 
I  know  he  did,  and  yet  you  observe  he  chooses 
to  speak  to  the  Vineings  first.  I  sha'n't  go  near 
him,  I  promise  you  that.  If  he  does  not  choose 
to  come  to  me,  he  may  stay  away.     Just  look 

at  him There  he  stands  staring  at  Mrs. 

Maxwell.  It  is  perfectly  infamous  in  that  au- 
dacious Mr.  Knowles  to  bring  such  a  person 
into  the  country — perfectly  shameless.  Good 
Lord  !  if  he  is  not  sitting  down  by  that  fright- 
ful little  flirt,  Mary  Parker.  How  I  did  beg 
mamma  not  to  ask  the  Parkers  to-night  !  Master 
Lucas  is  quite  mistaken  if  he  fancies  he  could 
get  any  thing  down  with  her.  Old  Parker  will 
not   give    either   of    them   a   farthing  till    he's 
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dead — and  they  may  starve  in  a  gutter  before 
that  time." 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  Margaret,"  said  her 
friend,  really  alarmed  at  her  vehement  emotion. 
"  I  don't  believe  he  thinks  any  more  of  Mary 
Parker  than  my  dear  Busby  did.  You  know 
he  was  always  dancing  with  her — and  you  see 
what  is  come  of  it." 

There  was  something  so  consolatory  in  this 
speech,  that  Miss  Tidwell,  angry  as  she  was, 
could  not  resist  it.  The  red  mark  passed  from 
her  brow  ;  she  adjusted  the  rose  in  her  bosom, 
put  her  hand  up  cautiously  to  feel  if  that  which 
adorned  her  wiry-tresses  were  safe,  and  nodding 
a  temporary  adieu  to  her  friend,  tripped  off  to 
the  quarter  of  the  room  where  "  that  fool 
Lucas"  was  making  himself  very  agreeable  to 
pretty  Miss  Parker.  The  young  lady  saw  her 
approach,  and  pronouncing  the  words,  "  Take 
care  of  yourself,"  with  a  very  intelligent  and 
mischievous  glance  at  her  companion,  she  left 
her  place  for  Miss  Tidwell,  while  she  slid  her- 
self into  the  knot  of  people  who  were  all 
busily  engaged  in  one  pursuit — that  of  gazing 
at  Mrs.  James  Maxwell. 
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The  next  party  that  entered  the  room  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Craddock,  his  three  daugh- 
ters, and  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  had 
dined  with  them.  The  young  ladies  kept  very 
close  together,  and  seemed  more  than  half 
afraid  that  they  might  be  jostled  against  some- 
body whom  it  was  mauvais  ton  to  touch.  But 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Knowles  relaxed  their  features, 
and  gave  courage  to  their  steps.  He  had  led 
Catherine  to  a  seat,  her  mother  and  cousin 
were  placed  near  her,  and  he  was  standing 
before  their  sofa,  dividing  his  conversation 
among  them. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Maxwell  he  is  talking  to!"  said 
Miss  Craddock,  suddenly  stopping  short. 

k<  Delightful!"  exclaimed  Flora,  withdrawing 
her  arm  from  that  of  her  sister,  and  hastening 
forward  to  greet  her. 

"  Who  in  the  world  is  that  beautiful  girl 
who  has  risen  to  shake  hands  with  your  sister  ?" 
said  Mr.  Pemberton,  the  gentleman  who  ac- 
companied the  Craddock  party. 

"  Girl!"  ejaculated  Miss  Caroline,  with 
something  like  a  sneer.     "  La  !  Mr.  Pemberton." 
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"  Well,  whatever  she  is — maid,  wife,  or 
widow,  I  wish  you  would  introduce  me  to  her, 
for  in  my  life  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  crea- 
ture.11. 

Miss  Caroline  tittered,  and  played  with  her 
fan ;  but  at  last  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 

if Mary,   will  you  ?    I  dare  say 

papa  could  introduce  you,  Mr.  Pemberton. 
How  provoking  it  is  to  see  Flora  make  such 
a  fool  of  herself.11  These  last  words  were  an 
aside  to  her  sister,  but  were  nevertheless  heard, 
as  she  intended  they  should  be,  by  Mr.  Pem- 
berton. 

u  There  is  some  mystery  here,'1  thought  the 
young  man  ;  who  having  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  a  few  days,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months,  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  the 
beautiful  young  widow,  or  the  various  surmises 
in  circulation  respecting  her. 

Mr.  Knowles,  however,  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  not  quite  aware  of  the  annoyance  he 
was  giving  his  fair  companions,  Mr.  Pemberton 
quitted  their  side,  and  lounging  leisurely  to- 
wards the  sofa,  stopped  to  exchange  salutations 
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with  his  friend,  while  he  indulged  himself  with 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  Catherine's  face  and 
person. 

Though  he  lingered  some  time  by  his  side, 
Mr.  Knowles  did  not  present  him  ;  so  when 
Flora  had  finished  the  hundred  nothings  she 
had  to  say,  he  accompanied  her  back  to  her 
sister,  determined  that  if  he  could  not  make 
the  acquaintance  as  immediately  as  he  wished, 
he  would,  at  least,  indulge  his  curiosity  by  pro- 
curing all  the  information  he  could  from  the 
three  black-eyed  sisters  concerning  the  lovely 
stranger. 

"  Here,  Miss  Craddock,  I  have  brought 
back  your  run-away  sister  ;  and  now  pray  re- 
ward me,  by  telling  all  you  know  about  the 
extraordinary  looking  being  she  ran  off  to  — 
who  in  the  world  is  she?  and  where  did  she 
come  from  ?rt 

"  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Pemberton,  that  if, 
instead  of  escorting  Flora  six  feet  aeross  the 
floor,  vou  had  saved  her  life,  and  mine  too.  I 
could  not  do  what  you  require  of  me.  Nor  do 
I   believe   there    is   any    one   in  the   room    who 
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could.  So  1  hope  you  will  not  burst  in  igno- 
rance; for  knowledge  on  this  point,  you  may 
not  hope  to  get.'" 

The  young  man  stared,  and  looked  as  if  he 
thought  himself  mystified, 

••  Pray  may  I  ask  her  name.  Miss  Craddock  :" 

;;  She  is  called  Airs.  James  Maxwell." 

';  Mrs.  ?  —  she  is  married  then  r" 

••  She  was  introduced  to  us  as  a  widow.  Mr. 
Pemberton."' 

•;  Good  heaven  !  What  an  interesting  erea- 
ture  !     She  must  be  under  twenty.'" 

Miss  Craddock  laughed. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  passing 
in  that  mischievous  head  of  yours.  Now  do 
sit  down  soberly  here,  for  five  minutes,  and  tell 
me  what  the  mystery  is  about  this  lovely  young 
widow  that  nobodv  knows.'" 

Miss  Craddock  had  not  the  least  objection 
either  to  sitting  down,  or  permitting  Mr.  Pem- 
berton to  sit  by  her:  she  did  both,  protesting. 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  nothing 
at  all  to  tell  him  concerning  the  ladv  in  ques- 
tion. 
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"  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Pemberton,  all  jesting 
apart,  that  I  am  very  nearly  as  much  on  the 
qui  vive  to  know  something  more  about  her  as 
you  can  be.  The  lady  in  a  turban,  on  her 
right  hand,  is  also  called  Mrs.  Maxwell,  but  is 
said  to  be  her  own  mother  ;  and  the  tall  lady, 
on  her  left,  in  the  black  velvet,  whom  she  calls 
cousin,  is  a  Miss  Murray.  Two  months  ago, 
or  thereabouts,  these  three  ladies  arrived  at 
Broton,  and  having  passed  a  few  days  at  that 
agreeable  hotel,  the  King's  Arms,  they  were  so 
delighted  with  the  place,  that  they  sent  for 
Mr.  Knowles,  I  believe  ;  and — in  short,  they 
have  been  living  ever  since  at  the  Lodge,  which 
Mr.  Knowles  has  purchased  since  you  left  us.1' 

"  They  are  old  friends  of  Knowles,  then  ?" 

61  They  are  very  intimate  friends  of  Mr. 
Knowles,  certainly — but  not  exactly  old  friends 
—since  he  declares  that  he  never  saw  them  be- 
fore they  came  to  this  place." 

'*  Are  they  known  to  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood P"° 

"  Not  to  a  single  soul— and  that  makes  me, 
I   own,   rather   shy  of  becoming  very  intimate 
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with  them.  But  Flora  is  so  thoughtless  that 
there  is  no  keeping  her  in  order." 

"  Have  you  called  upon  them  ?" 

"  Yes ;  you  know  papa  always  does  what 
Mr.  Knowles  wishes." 

44  But  what  the  devil  is  it  to  Knowles  who 
visits  them,  if  they  are  as  completely  strangers 
to  him  as  you  say  ?  " 

Miss  Craddock  shrugged  her  shoulders,  but 
said  nothing. 

"  Well,  I  shall  cross  examine  him  by-and- 
bve — I  suspect  he  is  caught  at  last,  and  no 
wonder.  But  remember  I  have  not  heard  you 
sing  these  six  months.  You  know  Follett's 
pianoforte  is  famous,  let  me  lead  you  to  it." 

"  Quite  impossible — besides  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  if  Mrs.  Follett  herself  were  to  come,  as 
I  suppose  she  will  do,  by-and-bye,  according  to 
custom,  and  4  beg  and  intreat"  as  usual,  I 
should  if  possible  avoid  singing  to-night." 

"  And  why,  for  heaven's  sake  ? — because  I 
said  that  I  particularly  wished  to  hear  you  ?  " 

44  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  lady,  smil- 
ing very  graciously—64  my  reasons  are  not  those 
of  perversity/' 
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"  May  I  ask  them?"  said  Mr.  Pemberton, 
but  his  accent  was  rather  too  indifferent  to  be 
agreeable,  and  his  eyes  too  decidedly  directed 
towards  the  Maxwell  party,  to  be  flattering. 

Miss  Craddock  was  provoked,  and  there- 
upon, (as  many  other  ladies  have  done,  under 
similar  circumstances,)  said  more  than  she  her- 
self deemed  either  prudent  or  correct,  when 
she  recollected  it  afterwards. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  state  them, 
if  you  have  any  curiosity  about  the  matter,  Mr. 
Pemberton.  The  lady  you  are  looking  at  so 
fixedly,  sings  too — and  in  a  manner  which,  con- 
nected with  other  circumstances,  leaves  \evy 
little  doubt  on  my  mind  that  she  is  professional. 
We  have  always  made  a  particular  point  of 
never  singing  with  any  one  of  that  description/"' 
"  Professional  ?  .  .  .  Maxwell?"  .  .  .  said  the 
young  man,  musing  aloud — "  I  never  heard  the 
name,  and  if  she  has  appeared  in  London,  she 
would  have  been  talked  of,  with  that  face,  let 
her  sing  as  she  would." 

w<  I  do  not  tell  you  that  she  has  appeared  in 
London,"  rejoined  Miss  Craddock.    "  Indeed  I 
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have  every  reason  to  believe  she  came  out  in 
Edinburgh.  The  person  they  call  Miss  Murray, 
speaks  with  a  most  awful  Scotch  brogue.  When 
Mr.  Knowles  introduces  you  to  the  party,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself." 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  ask  her  to  sing  ?"" 
said  Mr.  Pemberton  eagerly. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  can't  tell?"  replied 
the  young  lady,  rising  suddenly  ;  and  taking  the 
arm  of  each  sister  upon  her  own,  she  proceeded 
towards  a  card  table,  at  which  was  placed  one 
of  the  few  Broton  ladies  with  whom  she  chose 
to  claim  acquaintance.  Mr.  Pemberton  rose 
too,  and  followed  them. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  barbarous,"  said  he, 
"  as  to  link  yourselves  together  thus,  as  if  you 
were  determined  to  speak  only  to  each  other. 
I  must  break  up  this  exclusive  clique" — and 
dexterously  disengaging  the  arm  of  Flora  from 
that  of  her  sister,  he  stepped  in  between  them. 

Before  they  had  proceeded  three  steps,  they 
were  stopped  by  Mrs.  Follett,  who  having  ex- 
pressed her  extreme  pleasure  at  seeing  them  all 
look  so  "  beautifully  well,"  and  her  joy  at  the 
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safe  return  of  Mr.  Pemberton,  proceeded  to  the 
business  of  the  hour,  which  was  to  request  that 
the  Miss  Craddocks  would  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
play  and  sing. 

"  Not  this  evening,  thank  you,  ma'am,1'  said 
the  eldest  sister — "  I  believe  we  have  all  got 
cold." 

"  Dear  me  ! — I  hope  not — what  shall  we  do 
without  your  delightful  voices,  Miss  Craddock? 
Every  body  was  so  charmed  when  they  saw 
you  all  three  come  into  the  room,  because  they 
thought  for  certain  they  should  have  the  de- 
lightful treat  of  hearing  you  sing  together. — 
Now  do!" 

Miss  Craddock  looked  a  little  softened,  but 
unfortunately  at  this  critical  moment,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton said,  "  That  lady  on  the  sofa  sings,  Mrs. 
Follett,  does  she  not  ?" 

"Which  lady,  sir?  No,  I  believe  not;  I 
never  heard  any  of  them  sing — we  don't  know 
much  about  them  yet,  do  we,  Miss  Craddock  ? 
But  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my 
dear  young  ladies !  The  piano  is  in  beautiful 
order. — Now  do  !  v 
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"  You  really  must  excuse  us,  ma'am.  I  dare 
say,  Mrs.  James  Maxwell  will  sing  for  you, 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Miss  Craddock  ! " 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Follett,  in  an  accent  of  very 
flattering  indignation.  "  A  person  like  that, 
whom  nobody  knows,  to  be  thought  of,  or 
spoken  of,  with  you  !" 

"  Nobody,"  said  Mr.  Pemberton,  gallantly, 
;'  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  either 
thought  of,  or  spoken  of,  while  the  Miss  Crad- 
docks  are  near.  Yet  still,  if  that  very  pretty 
young  creature  is  a  public  singer,  it  might 
gratify  one's  curiosity  to  hear  her." 

"  A  public  singer  ? You  don't  say 

so,  Mr.  Pemberton  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fol- 
lett. "  Certainly  I  will  ask  her  to  sing,  and 
I  am  sure  I  hope  she  will  amuse  you,  ladies, 
who  have  so*  often  amused  others; — but  I  con- 
fess I  am  quite  surprised.  It's  the  fashion,  I 
know,  to  make  a  great  fuss  with  public  singers.. 
But  Mr.  Knowles's  manner  with  her  seems  quite 
different  from  that." 

c  2 
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Having  reconnoitred  the  party  for  a  moment, 
and  probably  meditated  a  little  upon  her  mode 
of  attack,  Mrs.  Follett  approached  the  sofa. 
She  seemed  thrown  out  by  the  information  she 
had  just  received,  and  not  knowing  exactly 
the  style  in  which  a  public,  and  paid  perfor- 
mer, should  be  solicited  to  sing  in  private,  and 
gratis — she  addressed  herself  to  Mr.  Knowles. 

4C  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Knowles,  that  you  could 
have  influence  enough  to  persuade  this  lady11 
(indicating  Catherine)  "  to  favour  us  with  one 
of  her  songs  to-night  ?  " 

u  Don't  sing,11 — whispered  Mr.  Knowles  aside 
to  her,  before  he  turned  his  head  to  answer  the 
application  of  Mrs.  Follett. 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  it,  Mrs.  Follett,'1  he 
said  aloud.  "  We  can  but  try,  you  know  .... 
Mrs.  James  Maxwell,1'  he  continued,  address- 
ing Catherine  with  much  ceremony,  "  you  hear 
what  Mrs.  Follett  wishes — may  I  add  my  en- 
treaties to  hers,  that  you  would  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  sing?  " 

Catherine  could  hardly  help  smiling  as  she 
replied — "  I   should  be  very  happy  to  oblige 
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both  Mrs.  Follett  and  yourself,  Mr.  Knowles, 
but  I  really  am  not  able  to  sing  this  evening.''' 

It  happened  that  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Follett 
were  in  unusually  good  repair  for  a  lady  of  her 
age.  Of  this  perhaps  Mr.  Knowles  was  not 
aware,  but  unfortunately  she  heard  his  whisper- 
ed request,  quite  as  plainly  as  that  which  was 
spoken  aloud  ;  and  bursting  with  impatience  to 
communicate  this  singular  fact  to  Miss  Crad- 
dock,  she  hastened  back  to  her,  and  related  the 
anecdote  with  great  unction. 

"  That  speaks  pretty  plainly,  Caroline,  does 
it  not  ?  "  said  Miss  Craddock  to  her  sister. 

"  It  speaks  plainly,"  said  Flora,  "  that  Mr. 
Knowles  is  Mrs.  James  Maxwell's  right  good 
friend.  He  guesses,  I  presume,  that  her  exqui- 
site voice,  joined  to  her  exquisite  beauty,  would 
attract  more  notice  than  so  very  refined  and  deli- 
cate-mannered a  woman,  would  like  to  receive 
from  strangers." 

"  Bravo  !  "  muttered  Mr.  Pemberton,"  as  he 
shifted  his  quarters  to  the  extremity  of  the  line, 
and  took  his  station  on  the  off-side  of  the  prettv 
Flora. 
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"  Flora  all  over!"  muttered  Miss  Caroline 
on  the  other  side  of  her  vexed  elder  sister. 

"  That  she  will  be,  Mrs.  Knowles,  one  way 
or  the  other,  is,  I  think,  pretty  clear,"  said  Mrs. 
Follett,  continuing  her  commentary  on  the  whis- 
per— "  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter if  he  had  married  her  in  Edinburgh,  and 
brought  her  and  her  child  here  all  at  once, 
without  letting  any  of  us  know  any  thing  about 
her,  till  she  was  Mrs.  Knowles  of  Crow's  Nest 
— don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Craddock  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  do,  Mrs.  Follett,"  said  the 
young  lady  with  a  shrug — "  but  I  never  heard 
of  a  pattern  man,  in  my  life,  whom  all  papas 
and  mammas  admired,  that  did  not  end  by  do- 
ing some  outrageously  foolish  thing." 

Mrs.  Follett  laughed  cordially  at  this  lively 
remark,  and  this  appearance  of  gaiety  in  the 
group,  together  with  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  always  the  right  thing  to  be  in  the  same 
set  with  the  dashing  Miss  Craddolcks,  soon 
brought  a  circle  round  them,  some  of  whom 
were  fortunate  enough  to  overhear  a  variety  of 
witty  remarks,   and  very  acute  observations,  on 
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the  probable  habits,  character,  and  parentage, 
of  the  unconscious  Catherine. 

Many  an  eye  that  had  been  fixed  upon  her  in 
admiration  was  now  turned  aside  in  scorn  ;  and 
many  a  spiteful  hint  was  already  swelling  into 
scandal,  within  the  bosoms  of  those  who  listen- 
ed to  it,  when  the  door  was  again  opened,  and 
Lord  Mortlake  and  Lady  Mary  Arundel  were 
announced. 

This  was  an  honour  and  happiness  that  sel- 
dom crowned  the  wishes  of  any  of  the  party- 
giving  ladies  of  Broton.  Lord  Mortlake  was 
not  fond  of  leaving  the  house  after  dinner. 
But  Dr.  Follett  was  an  especial  favourite  with 
every  individual  of  the  Mortlakebury  family, 
and  to  give  him  pleasure,  the  good  Earl  would 
have  done  more  still.  This  arrival  turned  the 
attention  of  the  company  from  the  party  on  the 
sofa — at  least  for  a  time.  But  when  it  was  ob- 
served that  both  Lady  Mary  and  her  father  has- 
tened towards  them,  the  moment  they  perceived 
they  were  in  the  room,  and  that,  answering  as 
shortly  as  politeness  permitted  to  the  greetings 
of  those  who  thought  themselves  privileged  to 
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approach,  the  noble  father  and  daughter,  esta- 
blished themselves  close  to  Mrs.  Maxwell  and 
her  party,  appearing  to  have  no  sort  of  inten- 
tion of  quitting  so  agreeable  a  position,  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  immediately  changed.  Not  to 
have  been  in  the  circle  that  now  hovered  round 
them  would  have  been  destruction  to  Miss  Crad- 
dock's  county  consequence.  She  pressed  closely 
upon  Catherine.  She  introduced  Mr.  Pember- 
ton.  She  inquired  for  her  lovely  boy  ;  and,  in 
short,  gave  so  new  a  turn  to  the  evening's  amuse- 
ment, that,  like  a  melo-dramatist,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  drop  the  curtain  upon  the  scene,  just 
when  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  most  agreeable 
interest — leaving  it  to  the  spectators  to  go  home, 
and  reconcile  the  incongruous  mixture  of  mys- 
teries as  they  can. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind." 

Pope. 

Mr.  Arundel  pursued  his  journey  to  London, 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  few  could  have  rea- 
sonably envied — for  he  would  willingly  have 
exchanged  all  that  the  multitude  might  have 
counted  as  most  enviable  in  his  position,  for 
honourable  emancipation  from  the  galling  thral- 
dom in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 

He  travelled  by  the  mail  that  left  Broton,  on 
the  night  which  followed  the  morning  spent  at 
St.  Swithin's.  The  darkness  of  the  hour  was 
a  blessing  to  him,  for  two  fellow  travellers  were 
in  the  vehicle,  and  his  face  was  indeed  like  a 
book,  in  which  might  be  read  strange  matters. 

c  5 
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For  the  first  watch  of  this  feverish  night,  not 
all  his  efforts  could  enable  him  to  fix  his 
thoughts  upon  the  future.  The  memory  of  the 
hours  during  which  the  arm  of  Catherine  had 
rested  upon  his,  while  her  gentle  voice  was 
stealing  to  his  heart ; — or  the  thought  more 
dangerous  still  of  the  speaking  silence  that  fol- 
lowed ; — the  thrilling  recollection  of  the  averted 
glance,  that  dared  not  meet  his  own ; — all  came 
in  ceaseless  repetition  over  his  mind,  till  his  ac- 
tual misery  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  possible  happiness.  Happiness 
indeed  !  .  .  .  but  not  possible  for  him  ;  and  as 
this  cruel  truth  pressed  itself  upon  him,  he  next 
sought  consolation  in  trying  not  to  believe, 
what  he  would  have  given  half  his  life  to  know 
were  true. 

It  was  then  that  tormenting  visions  of  the  fu- 
ture came  thick  and  fast.  The  depth  of  pas- 
sion that  had  flashed  upon  him  from  the  dark 
eye  of  the  proud  Augusta,  and  which  his  pam- 
pered vanity  had  revelled  in,  as  the  foretaste  of 
bliss,  now  seemed  to  him  like  a  scathing  fire, 
that  had  swept  over  and  blighted   his  best  af- 
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fections.  Must  he  live  the  minion  of  a  love  he 
could  not  share  ?  Could  this  be  honourable  ? 
could  it  be  virtuous  ?  could  it  be  his  duty  ! 

These  were  thoughts  on  which  he  ought  to 
pause  ;  and  he  weighed  them  the  more  fairly, 
because  he  felt  that  if  he  were  driven  like  a 
chastened  child  to  own  his  fault,  and  beg  for- 
giveness for  his  rash  levity,  it  must  not  be  while 
smarting  and  ashamed  under  the  just  contempt 
that  would  follow  such  an  act,  that  he  should 
again  offer  his  vows,  and  offer  them  to  one  whom 
he  was  sure  would  in  her  heart  condemn  him. 
He  must  go  abroad,  he  must  lose  sight  of  her, 
perhaps  for  years.  No  !  it  should  never  be  said 
that  he  broke  off  a  solemn  engagement,  for  the 
headlong  gratification  of  a  new  passion — Ca- 
therine would  feel  herself  disgraced  by  being 
the  object  of  it.  No,  he  would  not  seek  to  see 
her  ;  but  he  would  brave  the  terrors  of  those 
eyes  which  had  led  him  so  fearfully  astray — con- 
fess that  the  madness  they  had  inspired  could 
not  make  the  happiness  of  his  future  life  ;  and 
then  he  would  set  off  to   join  his    brother  at 
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Vienna,  till  his  folly,  and  its  late  repentance, 
were  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  bis  friends. 

Such  was  the  result  of  that  night's  painful 
vigil,  and  so  firmly  had  his  harassed  mind  at 
length  decided  upon  the  line  of  conduct  he 
should  pursue,  that  when  the  day  arose,  his 
companions,  as  they  rubbed  their  eyes,  and 
looked  at  the  handsome,  but  pale  face  of  their 
silent  fellow-traveller,  saw  nothing  there  but 
the  traces  of  a  sleepless  night,  and  incipient 
head-ache. 

That  head-ache,  which  before  he  entered 
London  had  developed  itself  so  effectually  that 
he  literally  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open  to  the 
light,  was  eventually  the  cause  of  an  import- 
ant alteration  in  his  plan.  Though  greatly 
suffering,  he  drove  to  Ibbotson's  without  any 
idea  of  being  obliged  to  change  his  purpose  ; 
this  was  to  devote  the  morning  to  such  business 
as  must  necessarily  precede  his  projected  jour- 
ney, to  request  from  Lady  Gatcomb  permis- 
sion to  wait  upon  her  in  the  evening,  for  the 
dreaded  business  of  bidding  her  farewell— and 
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to  depart  on  the  following  day  for  Dover  on 
his  route  to  Vienna.  To  write  all  that  ac- 
tuated him  in  these  proceedings,  to  his  ever 
sympathising  sister,  appeared  to  him  a  task  of 
so  much  less  difficulty  than  announcing  it  in 
person  to  his  parents,  that  one  great  cause  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  intended  to  put  his 
plan  into  execution,  may  be  traced  to  this  feel- 
ing, as  its  source. 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  however,  he  found 
himself  so  seriously  unwell,  as  to  be  at  last  con- 
vinced that  the  delay  of  one  day,  at  least,  was 
absolutely  necessary  ;  so  lying  down  upon  a 
sofa  in  one  of  the  quietest  rooms  in  Vere  Street, 
he  permitted  himself  to  dose  away  the  day, 
without  any  heavier  occupation  than  writing, 
and  re-writing,  his  voluminous  letter  to  his  sis- 
ter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  warn- 
ing letters  dispatched  to  Lady  Gatcomb  from 
Broton,  were  both  sent  the  day  after  Mr. 
Arundel  left  it — so  that  had  he  presented  him- 
self on  the  first  evening  after  he  had  reached 
London,  she  would  have  listened  to  his  singu- 
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lar  declaration  without  the  advantage  of  so  im- 
portant a  commentary  upon  it  as  these  letters 
afforded.  But  it  was  destined  to  fall  out  other- 
wise. 

A  long  night's  rest  produced  the  effect  which 
it  might  be  expected  to  do,  at  the  age  of  Fre- 
deric Arundel.  He  arose,  strengthened  for 
the  arduous  task  before  him,  and  ere  his  break- 
fast table  was  cleared,  had  dispatched  a  note  by 
his  servant  to  St.  James's  Square,  requesting 
permission  to  wait  upon  his  imperial  mistress  at 
eight  o'clock  that  evening,  on  business  of  great 
importance. 

Arundel's  note  reached  her  hands  about  an 
hour  before  the  Broton  letters  were  delivered  to 
her,  and  received  the  following  answer  :  — 

"  Impetuous  Frederic !  .  .  .  .  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  would  not  have  you  with  me  in 
London  ?  Shall  I  forbid  you  to  appear  before 
me  ?  .  .  .  .  Shall  I  command  you  to  return  with 
all  speed  to  the  shades  of  Mortlakebury,  and 
there  remain,  till  I  give  you  permission  to  ap- 
proach  me  ?   Alas,  Frederic  !     have   I  not  rea- 
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son  to  fear  that  you  know  me  better  than  I 
know  myself,  for  you  would  hardly  have  set 
forth  upon  this  disobedient  enterprise  had  you 
not  foreseen  too  truly  that  I  should  bid  you 
welcome  !  I  shall  be  alone  in  my  library  at  the 
hour  you  mention  ;  and  you  will  find  that  the 
lawyers  have  not  been  idle — though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  you,  as  well  as  many  others  in  the 
same  foolish  condition  as  yourself,  may  choose 
to  call  them  dilatory.  Farewell  till  eight. 
11  For  ever  yours  ! 
"  Augusta  Tremordyn  and  Gatcomb." 

The  pain  which  the  receipt  of  this  letter  oc- 
casioned to  Arundel  was  perhaps  no  more  than 
he  deserved — but  it  was  great  Yet  compared 
to  the  anguish,  to  the  agony  which  was  tearing 
the  heart-strings  of  Lady  Gatcomb,  whilst  he 
still  sat  gloomily  pondering  over  it — compared 
to  this,  his  emotions  were  those  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. She  did  not  lose  her  senses.  No  moment 
of  unconscious  apathy  was  granted  to  her,  but 
such  an  enduring  pang  of  living,  feeling,  misery 
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seized  her,  that  instant  death  would  have  been 
a  mercy. 

The  first  letter  she  opened  was  that  from 
Sir  William  Wortley.  She  cast  her  eye  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  perceived  that  it  was  anony- 
mous. "  Insolent  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Who 
is  it  dares  to  address  me  thus  ?"  She  had  turned 
to  the  second  page  of  the  poisoned  scroll  to  dis- 
cover the  signature  of  the  writer,  and  while  in 
the  act  of  throwing  it  away  in  disdain,  her  eye 
caught  the  hated  name  of  "  Catherine  Max- 
well"—  ''Ah!    what  may    this   mean?'" 

she  said  in  a  whisper,  so  hoarse  that  she  trem- 
bled as  she  listened  to  it  herself.  Then  casting 
an  involuntary  glance  round  her,  to  see  that 
none  were  near  to  share  with  her  the  hoarded 
secrets  connected  with  that  name,  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  bolted  the  door,  and  then,  as  pale  as 
ivorv,  sat  down  again  to  read  the  fatal  letter. 

It  were  needful  to  find  "  words  that  burn1' 
to  express  aptly  the  agony  it  awakened  in  her 
soul.  That  passion,  which,  if  it  be  a  sin,  bears 
with  it  a  punishment  that  might  satisfy  the 
harshest  judge  ;   which,  though  the  offspring  of 
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love,  is  parent  of  the  deepest  hate  the  human 
heart  can  feel— that  fearful  passion  which,  even 
when  combated  by  virtue,  can  turn  kindness  to 
gall,  and  softness  to  a  stone— now  seized  upon  a 
heart  wherein  conscience  had  long  been  hushed 
to  sleep,  while  selfishness  and  pride  remained  to 
rule  it,  and  most  wild  work  it  made  there !  The 
jealousy  of  Lady  Gatcomb  seemed  to  turn  her 
blood  to  fire.  She  sat  with  her  hands  clenched, 
yet  the  slender  fingers  worked  convulsively  as 
if  they  longed  to  grasp  and  crush  her  hated 
rival.  She  gasped  for  breath,  and,  though  alone, 
she  struggled  to  articulate ; — at  length  the 
words  burst  from  her. 

"  She !    the  same  !    my  bane, 

my  curse,  my    fate  ! "     She  ground  her 

teeth  together,  her  lips  became  livid,  her  eyes 
fixed.  For  a  moment  she  sat  immoveable,  as  if 
cut  in  stone,  and  then  a  shudder  ran  through  all 
her  limbs; — her  lips  parted,  and  she  added  in  a 
deep  low  whisper,  "  no  !   my  victim  \n 

The  first  glance  of  her  eye  towards  the  waiter 
on  which  her  letters  were  brought,  showed  her 
that  the  other  was  from  Lady  Monson  ;  and  she 
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had  laid  it  on  the  table,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  with 
epistles  that  are  suspected  to  contain  more  words 
than  meaning.  But  now  she  snatched  it  eagerly, 
as  the  idea  struck  her,  that  if  the  hateful  in- 
telligence she  had  received  were  true,  some  con- 
firmation of  it  would  probably  be  found  amidst 
its  volume  of  crow-quill  elegance.  Tremblingly 
she  broke  the  seal.  The  first  half  page  said 
nothing,  and  she  breathed  more  freely.  But 
another  moment  brought  back  the  fit  again, 
darker,  fiercer,  deadlier  than  before.  The  light 
tone  of  each  killing  sentence  drove  her  mad. 
It  was  a  tone  that  seemed  to  have  malice,  jest- 
ing, mocking,  in  it.  "  A  year  or  two  hence  it 
would  be    quite   monstrous    in    you,   or  your 

friends,   to  make  a  fuss" "  She  is 

quite  perfect" "  just  now  I  think  it 

is  abominable" — There  came  a  pang  with  this 
that  cannot  be  told.  ....  She  remembered 
the  age  of  Catherine  and  her  own  !  "  A  year 
or  two  hence  it  would  be  monstrous  !"  she  ex- 
claimed aloud.  "  Frederic  !  .  .  .  .  could  those 
clear  eyes  speak  falsehoods  ?  .  .  .  .  No  !  he 
loved  !     Frederic    adored    me  !      Have    I   not 
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watched  bis  changing  colour  as  he  drew  near 
me?  Have  I  not  felt  him  tremble  at  my  touch  ? 
Has  not  bis  heart  throbbed  with  answering 
passion  upon  mine  ?  Arundel  has  loved  me  as 
this  sneering  devil  never  has  been  loved.  She 
knows  it — and  she  hates  me.1' 

There  was  balm  in  this  thought.  Another 
followed  it,  more  delicious  still.  It  might  all 
be  false.  The  low-born  wretch  who  dared 
breathe  the  slander  to  Lady  Monson,  was  the 
same  who  sent  it  anonymously  to  her.  This 
man  was  the  opponent,  the  enemy  of  Arundel. 
It  might  all  be  false  ! 

Exhausted  by  her  own  vehemence,  the  un- 
happy woman  clung  to  this  flattering  idea,  with 
a  weak  fondness  most  foreign  to  her  nature. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  suffer 
more — as  if  she  must  listen  to  this  hope,  or 
die.  Frederic  was  coming  too — why  should  he 
seek  to  see  her,  if  this  hideous  tale  were  true  ? 

Hours  wore  away,  and  still  she  sat  in  dread- 
ful vacillation  between  rage  and  tenderness, 
and  hope  and  fear.  At  length  her  thoughts  all 
settled  on  the  decisive  interview,  that  must  take 
place  that  night. 
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"  I  shall  know  all — he  cannot  now  deceive 
me — that  at  least  I  owe  to  those  malignant 
scrolls.  I  must  know  all — and  will  before  I 
sleep.     And  should  this  tale  be  true  .   .  .  ." 

Not  even  to  her  own  heart  did  she  finish  the 
sentence. 

With  an  outward  calmness,  that  was  the  effect 
of  a  long- practised  habit  of  self-deception,  she 
now  set  about  preparing  for  this  interview. 

She  dressed  herself  with  that  anxious  care, 
which  not  even  the  most  coquettish  can  bestow 
upon  their  toilet,  unless  they  expect  that  it  shall 
be  rewarded  by  the  approving  eye  of  the  one 
best  loved.  As  she  was  thus  engaged,  watching 
with  throbbing  heart  and  feverish  pulse  the 
labours  of  her  maid,  while  she  arranged  the 
rich  bands  of  her  raven  hair,  her  eye  for  the 
first  time  detected  on  the  glossy  jet,  a  thread 
of  silver  !  Wretched  Augusta  !  The  proud, 
the  intellectual  peeress  trembled,  shuddered, 
and  turned  pale  at  the  sight.  And  then,  how 
did  she  scorn  herself!  But  it  was  a  luckless 
omen,  and  she  felt  it. 

The  last  hour  which  preceded  the  arrival  of 
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her  lover,  was  not  wasted  either  in  tender  pal- 
pitations or  passionate  despair.  She  reviewed 
her  situation,  if  not  calmly,  at  least  with  no 
fond  weakness — her  task  was  to  receive  him, 
hear  him,  judge  him,  fairly — and  then  act. 

So  well  was  she  prepared  for  this,  that  when 
Arundel  entered  she  looked  as  proudly,  as  beau- 
tifully tranquil,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  ;  and 
nothing  either  in  her  manner  or  appearance  gave 
sign  of  agitation,  except  indeed  that  her  lips 
were  pale,  and  her  voice  somewhat  less  firm  than 
usual.  But  the  young  man  was  in  no  state 
himself  to  notice  this.  He  approached,  and 
took  her  hand,  and  as  she  fixed  her  large  full 
eye  upon  him,  he  bent  his  knee,  and  kissed  it. 
There  was,  perhaps,  less  of  respect  than 
cowardice  in  the  act.  He  could  not  meet  her 
eye. 

This  action  nearly  overset  her,  She  had  not 
expected  it.  Her  breath  was  suspended,  her 
heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  Frederic  was 
again  at  her  feet — again  her  hand  was  clasped 
in  his — again  she  felt  the  pressure  of  his  lip. 
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Had  the  long-drawn  sigh  that  came  at  length 
been  her  last  breath  she  had  died  happily. 

She  did  not  move — she  did  not  bid  him  rise ; 
— but  looking  down  upon  the  dark  clusters  of 
his  chesnut  curls,  as  he  still  bent  the  head  he 
dared  not  lift  before  her,  she  enjoyed  one  short 
moment  of  delicious  emotion — of  perfect,  but 
most  delusive  happiness. 

Arundel  dropped  her  hand,  and  rose — and 
then  her  eye  met  his.  One  glance  was  enough, 
for  it  was  the  cold  unsteady  glance  of  suffering, 
and  of  fear.  The  revulsion  throughout  her 
whole  frame  was  terrible,  yet  it  was  she  who 
first  found  voice  to  speak,  for  he  could  not. 
He  had  felt  her  tremble  at  his  touch.  He  felt 
that  though  his  heart  was  changed,  he  was  still 
beloved,  as  truly  and  as  fondly  as  when  with 
passionate  madness  he  offered  her  the  vows, 
he  now  came,  with  recovered  reason  but  most 
cruel  courage,  to  reclaim.  He  abhorred  him- 
self, and  had  it  been  still  possible  would  have 
spared  her  the  pang  he  came  armed  to  give — 
but  he  was  conscious  that  his  averted  eyes  had 
already  said  more  than  his  lips  could  retract. 
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"  Frederic  in said  Lady  Gatcomb,  and 

she  stopped  for  breath.  "  Frederic,  what 
brings  you  here  ?" 

'*  Spare  me,  Augusta  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  still  less  firm  than  her  own.  "  Let  me 
now  leave  you Let  me  see  you  to- 
morrow      I  have  suffered  since  we  parted. 

Doubts  of  myself,  and  fears  for  both  of  us 

But  my  heart  fails  me.  You  love  me  still, 
Augusta — little  as  I  deserve  your  love;   at  this 

moment  I  would  die   to  make  you  happy 

Yet " 

44  Yet'1   she   repeated,     and    stopped. 

Yet  you  love  another,  trembled  on  her  lips, 
but  she  did  not  utter  it. 

— To  have  done  so,  would  have  quite  deranged 
the  plan  she  had  laid  down.  It  was  for  him  to 
speak.  She  had  determined  to  hear  him,  and 
to  judge  him  fairly  But  at  this  moment 
Frederic  felt  nothing  at  his  heart  that  he  feared 
to  avow — he  would  willingly,  gladly,  have  sa- 
crificed himself  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the 
woman  who  so  generously  loved  him  ;  and 
with  this  consciousness  he  now  ventured  to  look 
up,  and  meet  her  eye. 
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The  movement  with  which  he  did  so  was  un- 
expected. Her  "  Yet**'  was  spoken  gentlv, 
mournfully,  and  was  meant  to  draw  him  on- 
ward to  a  full  confession.  It  was  the  voice  of 
a  woman,  a  fond  and  fearful  woman — but  the 
look  he  met,  when,  at  length,  he  raised  his 
eyes,  was  that  of  a  fiend.  Rage,  jealousy, 
hatred,  vengeance,  death,  seemed  settled  in  it. 
A  conviction  ran.  like  the  touch  of  lightning 
through  his  mind,  which  told  him  he  was  be- 
trayed— that  she  knew  all — and  more  than  all, 
he  came  to  tell  her.  He  saw  that  her  heart  and 
soul  were  waging  war  against  him. 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  each  one 
so  different  and  distinct  that  volumes  might  be 
written  to  describe  it,  can  rush  through  the 
brain  in  an  instant !  The  prophecy  of  Mr. 
Knowles — the  nature  of  the  love  he  had  in- 
spired— a  blessed  consciousness  that  he  was 
not  its  victim — mixed  with  a  vague  sensation 
of  terror,  though  he  knew  not  why,  all  rose, 
and  flitted  by  him  like  so  many  phantoms, 
but  so  rapidly  that  they  were  gone  before  a 
word  or  look    betrayed   their   presence.      It   is 
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not  thought,  but  passion,  which  stamps  itself  in 
passing  over  the  features. 

She  felt  his  eye  upon  her,  and  that  dark 
glance  was  changed  for  one  of  patient,  quiet, 
sorrow. 

"  Yet !"  —she  again  repeated.  "  What  is  it 
you  would  say  to  me,  dear  Frederic  ?  ....  Open 
your  whole  heart  to  me,  as  you  were  wont  to 
do Surely  you  cannot  fear  me,  Frederic  ?" 

There  was  something  of  malice  and  of  scorn 
that  mingled,  in  spite  of  herself — in  spite  even 
of  the  burning  love  that  still  glowed  in  her 
veins — in  the  accent  and  in  the  smile  with 
which  these  last  words  were  spoken. 

Arundel  faltered  no  longer.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  film  had  suddenly  fallen  from  his  eyes — he 
believed  that  at  last  he  saw  her  as  she  was,  and 
that  the  proud  Augusta  stood  unmasked  before 
him.  "  Maga  !  I  know  you  now,"  thought  he, 
"and  fear  you  no  longer."  But,  alas!  he 
knew  her  not  ! 

44  Lady  Gatcomb,"  said  he,  gently,  but  firmly, 
44  I  have  much  for  which  to  ask  forgiveness; 
and   there  was   something  in  your  glance  just 
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now  that  seemed  to  say,  you  kriew  it.  If  this 
be  so,  spare  me  the  confession  that  I  have  to 
make." 

66  A  woman's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eye, 
Frederic,  hardly  need  words.  They  catch  such 
truths  as  you  are  come  to  speak,  before  the 
tongue  can  give  them  utterance.  You  have 
ceased  to  love  me.  Is  it  not  so  ?  ....  Nay,  sir, 
shrink  not  from  saying  it.  You  have  ceased  to 
love  me,1' 

"  I  have  ceased,"  replied  Mr.  Arundel  firmly, 
"  to  believe  that  I  am  formed  to  make  you 
happy ;  our  natures  are  too  dissimilar — too 
widely  different." 

"  What  is  it  has  taught  you  to  discover 
this?"  said  she,  with  wonderful  command  of 
voice  and  feature. 

Arundel  spoke  the  truth,  though  not  the 
whole  truth,  when  he  replied,  "  Even  before  we 
parted,  Lady  Gatcomb — while  I  was  yet  under 
the  influence  of  your  surpassing  beauty,  I  felt 
that  the  union  which  my  passions  led  me  to 
seek  was  one  that  my  reason  did  not  approve. 
Your  high  rank — your  enormous  fortune — the 
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proud  privilege  of  your  house,  to  transmit  its 
nobility  to  the  offspring  of  the  man  you  marry 
— all    were  painful  to  me.     You  smile,  Lady 

Gatcomb. Do  you  question  my  sincerity  ? 

Then  let  me  go  no  farther."  He  ceased  to 
speak,  but  his  countenance  expressed  suffi- 
ciently the  indignant  emotion  that  doubting 
smile  had  raised. 

"  I  do  not  question  your  sincerity,  Arundel ; 
but  I  may  question  the  wisdom  of  the  feelings 
you  describe.  Go  on,  I  pray  you  ;  let  me  know 
all  that  has  passed  in  your  heart." 

"  You  have  a  right  to  ask  it,"  he  replied, 
"  and  let  me  utter  it  with  what  pain  I  may,  you 
shall  be  satisfied.  There  is  not  a  thought  which 
concerns  you,  which  I  would  wish  to  hide." 

"  That  concerns  me!"  she  repeated,  with  a 
slight  return  of  the  offending  smile. 

"  That  concerns  you,  in  connexion  with  my 
erring  self,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  will  then  own  to 
you,  that  not  only  was  your  immense  supe- 
riority to  myself  painful,  but  your  evident  con- 
sciousness of  it  was  so  likewise.  Your  tone  with 
me  was  that  of  one  who  desired  to  confer  worldly 
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advantages.  I  saw  it,  yet  I  loved  you  still— for 
still  you  were  before  me — and  it  was  only  when 
I  beheld  you  no  longer  that  reason  resumed  her 
power,  and  led  me  to  deprecate  a  union  wherein 
I  could  never  hope  to  find  equality. " 

Lady  Gatcomb  listened,  and,  when  he  ended, 
sat  as  if  listening  still.  At  length  she  said, 
"  Is  this  all,  Mr.  Arundel ?." 

Frederic  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  this 
searching  question.  Had  it  been  asked  before 
he  chanced  to  see  the  blighting  glance  that  I 
have  attempted  to  describe,  he  might  have  been 
tempted  by  the  noble  frankness  of  his  temper  to 
answer  honestly,  "  No  ;"  but  he  would  not  now 
for  worlds  have  trusted  her  with  the  dear  secret 
of  his  heart — and  she  had  repeated  her  ques- 
tion, "  Is  this  all,  Frederic  ?"  before  he  felt  de- 
cided how  to  answer  it. 

"  No,  Augusta  ;  forgive  me  !  No,  Lady 
Gatcomb,  it  is  not  all." 

A  burning  blush  turned  her  pale  cheek  to 
crimson.  She  spoke  not,  but  firmly  braced  her 
nerves  to  hear  the  rest. 

«'  No,  not  all,1'  he   resumed ;   "  yet  how  is  it 
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possible,"  he  continued  evasively,  "  to  trace, 
even  to  myself,  the  thousand  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  influence  the  mind  ?  ....  But  let  us 
end  this  painful  interview.  Forgive  me !  I 
have  need  of  your  forgiveness,  before  I  can 
obtain  my  own  ;  may  you  be  happy,  beautiful 
— most  beautiful  Augusta  ! — but  never  can  I 
make  my  wife  of  one  so  painfully  my  supe- 
rior." 

"  And  you  have  no  other  excuse  to  offer  me  ? 
— none  but  my  greatness  ?" 

"  Together  with  your  sense  of  it,  Augusta. 
Perhaps  I  might  plead,  too,  my  unthinking 
youth ." 

Was  there  another  word  within  the  reach  of 
human  eloquence,  that  could  have  multiplied 
the  sum  of  vengeance  which  she  had  to  pay,  like 
this  ? 

But  great  was  the  injustice  she  did  him,  and 
indeed  herself  also,  by  giving  to  it  a  meaning 
it  was  never  intended  to  convey.  No  thought 
glanced  towards  her  age,  whilst  he  reflected  on 
the  want  of  caution  attributable  to  his  own  ; 
and  so  little  did   he  imagine  he  had  given  of- 
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fence  by  these  words,  that  when  he  saw  her 
bury  her  face  in  her  hands  to  conceal  the  agony 
they  occasioned,  he  believed  that  she  did  so  to 
hide  from  him  a  movement  of  tenderness  she 
was  ashamed  to  show. 

This  idea  again  shook  him  to  the  centre.  He 
rose  to  leave  the  room  ;  and  venturing  once 
more  to  take  her  hand,  the  death-like  coldness 
of  which  made  him  shudder  at  her  touch,  he 
said, 

"  Farewell,  Augusta  !  Most  generous,  most 
lovely  !  A  station  more  exalted,  or  a  heart  less 
proud  than  mine,  must  he  have,  who  could 
make  you  as  happy  as  I  would  have  you  be — 
farewell!" 

He  had  already  reached  the  door,  when  she 
found  voice  to  say,  "  Stay,  Arundel  !  one  mo- 
ment— only  one  moment  more." 

He  turned,  and  again  approached  her.  She 
was  fearfully  pale,  and  her  eyes  had  an  expres- 
sion, as  she  settled  them  fixedly  on  his,  per- 
fectly indescribable,  but  never  to  be  effaced 
from  his  memory. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  but  was  again  obliged 
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to  wait  for  power  to  articulate  ;  then  with  a 
desperate  effort  to  be  calm,  she  added,  "  When 
is  it  you  go  ?  When  is  it  you  return  to  Bro- 
ton  ?" 

"  God  knows,  Augusta !  I  fear  that  I  have 
made  you  wretched  ;  and,  if  it  will  console  you 
to  know  it,  be  very  sure  that  I  am  not  less  so. 
To-morrow  I  leave  London  for  Vienna.  My 
brother  is  there — and  my  purpose  is  to  remain 
with  him,  till  I  can  revisit  my  own  country 
with  more  tranquillity  than  I  leave  it." 

The  change  which  these  words  effected  on 
the  passions  of  Lady  Gatcomb,  was  almost  as 
powerful  as  that  produced  by  Arundel's  fare- 
well. Persuaded  that  his  resignation  of  her  hand 
was  influenced  in  no  degree  by  the  motives  he 
assigned,  but  was  occasioned  solely  by  his  wish 
to  unite  himself  to  her  deadliest  foe,  the  vio- 
lence of  her  passion  seemed  to  threaten  her  rea- 
son and  her  life ;  and  if  she  did  not  sink  down 
before  him,  it  was  only  because  the  horrid  hope 
of  future  vengeance  made  her  wish  to  live.  But 
this   last    assurance,    so  sadly    and    so    simply 
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spoken,  carried  instant  conviction  to  her  mind. 
She  saw  the  truth  as  if  it  had  been  light  from 
heaven.  He  repented  his  engagement  with  her, 
partly  for  the  reasons  he  had  given,  and  partly 
because  he  had  seen,  and  admired,  and  perhaps 
almost  loved,  the  fatal,  fated  syren,  who  seemed 
sent  on  earth  to  be  the  bane  of  her  existence. 
But  he  sought  her  not  in  marriage.  He  had 
fled  from  Catherine,  as  he  wished  to  fly  from 
her.  Wavering  and  wayward — but  not  false — 
not  bound  to  her  detested  rival — she  forgave 
him  all  !  Hope  once  more  fluttered  at  her  heart 
— love  once  more  lay  melting  in  her  eye.  She 
longed  to  twine  her  arms  around  him,  and  bless 
him  for  the  life  he  had  restored  to  her.  Fully, 
completely  did  she  now  believe  that  she  had 
still  the  power  to  win  him  back.  The  pride 
that  wounded  his,  should  be  crushed,  conquer- 
ed, and  for  ever  disappear  before  the  love  that 
now  rushed  back  upon  her  heart — and  for  her 

rival she  feared  her  not.     Was  not  a 

word  from  her,  enough  to  blast  her  fame  for 
ever  ? And  was  not  Arundel  the  very 
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soul  of  honourable  pride  '?  Would  he  unite  his 
high  unspotted  name  with  infamy  ?  No  !  She 
feared  her  not. 

Yet  there  was  much  to  do,  and  most  cautious 
delicacy  must  be  used  in  doing  it.  She  dared 
not  look  at  him,  lest  he  should  read  in  her  eyes 
the  change  his  words  had  made. 

"  Arundel  !""  she  said,  with  cautious  gentle- 
ness, "  grant  me  one  last  request.  Remember 
how  last  we  parted,  and  how  little  reason  I 
have  had  to  expect  this  sudden  change.  I 
think  not — I  wish  not  to  shake  your  purpose, 
Frederic.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  us 
both  that  we  should  part ;  but,  for  reasons  I 
will  explain  to  you  at  length  when  I  am  calmer 
— delay  your  departure  for  a   month.     I  shall 

not  wish  to  see  you,  fear  not  that But 

let  our  parting  have  some  show  of  reason  for  it. 
For  both  our  sakes  I  ask  it.  We  may  dis- 
agree about  the  settlement — a  thousand  things 
might,  nay,  and  shall  arise,  to  account  for  the 
mutual  change  of  purpose.  Will  you  refuse 
me  this?"" 

"  Good  heavens  !  no,  Augusta.    Tell  me  but 
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what  you  wish,  that  I  should  say  or  do,  and  you 
shall  be  obeyed.  Would  to  God  that  you 
could  find  a  penance  that  might  reconcile  me  to 
myself.  1  am  guilty — I  am  miserable — every 
way  miserable — and  years  must  pass  over  my 
head,  before  I  can  hope  to  recover  my  lost  self- 
esteem.1' 

"  No,  no  ! — not  so.  But  leave  me  now — I 
am  not  fit,  I  fear,  for  further  conversation. 
You  shall  hear  from  me,  Frederic,  respecting 
what  I  wish  to  ask  of  you  ;  and  if  you  find 
these  wishes  reasonable,  I  feel  certain  you  will 
not  refuse  to  grant  them." 

Relieved,  delighted,  astonished  at  a  tone  so 
much  more  lenient  than  he  had  dared  to  hope 
for,  so  much  more  lenient  than  his  conscience 
told  him  he  deserved,  Arundel  returned  to  his 
hotel,  to  await  the  orders  of  his  injured  but 
forgiving  mistress.  When,  however,  he  re- 
called every  particular  of  the  tremendous  scene 
he  had  passed  through,  he  felt  puzzled  and  be- 
wildered. He  could  not  follow,  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  feelings  of  Lady  Gatcomb. 
There  had  been  moments  during  their  inter- 
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view,  when  the  storm  of  vehement  emotion  had 
made  her  fearful  to  look  at;  yet  they  had 
parted  as  if  dispassionate  reason  and  forgiving 
gentleness  possessed  her  wholly. 

He  knew  not  what  to  think ;  but  having  for- 
tunately delayed  sending  his  letter  to  his  sister 
till  after  the  important  interview  was  over,  he 
now  determined  to  destroy  it,  and  if  possible, 
to  give  only  such  an  account  of  their  dissolved 
engagement  as  Lady  Gatcomb  herself  should 
dictate. 

Meanwhile  the  outraged,  but  still  enamoured 
Augusta,  remained  to  meditate  upon  the  unex- 
pected, and  (certainly)  heart-rending  events  of 
the  day.  It  is  in  moments  such  as  these,  that 
the  difference  between  a  powerful  and  a  feeble 
mind  especially  shows  itself.  Lady  Gatccmb 
gave  not  one  single  instant  to  regret.  The 
future  was  before  her,  with  all  its  changeable 
possibilities,  varying  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
mortification,  disappointment,  and  misery,  to 
the  towering  height  of  vengeance  fully  accom- 
plished, and  passion  crowned  with  triumphant 
success.     She  believed   that  all    yet    depended 
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upon  herself — upon  her  own  commanding  mind, 
on  her  unshrinking  spirit,  and  her  stedfast  will. 

In  London,  as  at  Tremordyn^  one  remote 
chamber  was  chosen  by  her  as  the  scene  where- 
in she  permitted  her  mind  to  labour,  and  bring 
forth,  without  restraint,  whatever  monstrous 
thoughts  or  purposes,  passion  unchecked  by 
principle,  had  generated.  It  was  there  only 
she  could  think  wholly  at  ease.  Had  a  door 
suddenly  opened  upon  her,  while  abandoned  to 
such  thoughts  as  now  came  thronging  to  her 
brain,  she  would  have  started  as  fearfully  as 
the  murderer,  who  is  caught  bending  over  his 
still  reeking  victim.  To  this  chamber,  mis- 
called her  dressing-room,  for  no  business  of  the 
toilet  ever  mixed  its  light  cares  with  the 
weighty  meditations  of  which  it  was  made  the 
scene,  she  retired  as  soon  as  Mr.  Arundel  left 
her. 

Before  she  entered  it,  however,  her  grace- 
ful half-dress  was  laid  aside ;  and  as  her 
maid  removed  its  ornaments,  she  gave  one 
anxious  glance  at  her  mirror,  that  she  might 
see  the  face  which  Frederic  had  so  lately  looked 
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upon.       She    looked,  and    triumphed    in    her 
beauty. 

But  she  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  she 
looked  at  the  same  face  which  he  had  seen.  No 
longer  pale,  no  longer  rigid  with  constrained  and 
ill-suppressed  violence,  her  countenance  now 
wore  the  radiant  expression  of  an  inspired  pro- 
phetess. She  was  more — not  merely  was  her 
daring  spirit  about  to  foretell  events,  but  her 
genius  must  control  them  too.  In  this  state  of 
exalted  feeling,  she  shut  herself  into  her  boudoir, 
and  the  sonorous  bell  of  St.  James's  clock,  so 
seldom  heard  unmixed  with  other  sounds,  tolled 
the  chill  hour  of  three,  before  her  purposes  were 
fully  weighed,  arranged,  and  decided  upon  ; 
some  needful  letters  written,  and  her  secret 
journal  enriched  by  another  page,  recording  the 
direful  history  of  a  perverted  human  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Doubt  might  beget  a  diabolic  power, 
Active  within." 

Milton. 

The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Arundel  returned 
to  his  rooms,  after  visiting  a  literary  friend, 
who  still  lingered  in  town,  he  found  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Lady  Gatcomb. 

"  I  promised  you,  Frederic,  that  I  would  not 
keep  you  long  in  suspense  as  to  the  precise 
nature  and  extent  of  those  wishes,  with  which 
you  have  so  generously  promised  to  comply.  I 
trust  that  they  will  not  be  found  oppressive, 
or  at  least  that  the  pleasure  which  I  know  you 
will    feel  in   giving   this  last  proof  of  regard 
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to  one  who  has  loved  you  much,  will  atone  for 
the  short  delay  they  will  occasion  you. 

"  You  know,  though  the  ill-timed  information 
reached  you  but  yesterday,  that  deeds  convey- 
ing all  my  unentailed  property  to  you,  are 
nearly  completed.  The  person  who  is  prepar- 
ing them,  is  not  only  my  lawyer  but  my  friend. 
He  must  not  think,  Frederic,  when  I  tell  him, 
that  the  marriage  for  which  they  were  prepared 
will  not  take  place — he  must  not  think  that  I 
have  been  courted  first,  and  then  rejected,  from 
a  mere  caprice.  Let  it  be  rather  said,  that  some 
condition  annexed,  some  possible  destination  of 

the    property,  contingent  on I  hardly 

know  what  circumstances  —  have  been  disap- 
proved of  by  Lord  Mortlake.  Then  will  I  be 
stubborn,  my  good  friend,  and  refuse  to  give  an 
inch.  Your  father  must  be  stubborn  too.  And 
so  you  may  be  quit  of  me — and  of  my  hateful 
wealth,  without  any  reflection  on  my  name — 
save  that,  of  not  having  loved  you  sufficiently, 
and  this  I  shall  not  shrink  from. 

"  I  will  immediately  order  the   papers  to  be' 
*ent  to  you,  and   let  them  lie  untouched  in  the 
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bag  that  brings  them,  till  sufficient  time  has 
passed  to  make  it  possible  that  your  father  has 
seen  and  disapproved  them. 

"  My  good  lawyer  will  then  apply  to  me, 
and  a  short  time  longer  will  suffice  to  show, 
that  the  proposed  marriage  never  can  take 
place.  After  this,  Frederic,  you  never  more 
shall  be  annoyed  in  any  way  by  me. 

"  There  is  another  point  too,  on  which  I  must 
be  quite  explicit.  Do  not  fancy  that  while  I 
thus  seek  to  retain  you  in  London,  I  have  any 
hope,  or  even  any  wish  to  see  you.  Indeed  I 
could  not  bear  it.  To  prove  my  sincerity  in 
this,  and  also  to  save  you  from  any  doubts  that 
may  arise  in  your  mind,  (very  naturally  I  con- 
fess.) that  I  may  not  be  able  to  remain  so  near? 
and  yet  so  distant  from  you,  I  propose  return- 
ing immediately  to  Broton.  My  good  cousins 
there  have  strongly  urged  my  returning  to  the 
Hall  before  I  visit  Cornwall,  and  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  comply  with  their  request.  I 
trust  implicitly  to  your  honour,  Frederic,  the 
secret  that  is  between  us.  The  keeping  it  is  per- 
haps as  important  to  your  character  as  to  mine. 
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Let  me  have  a  single  line  to  say  that  you  con- 
sent to  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  that  the 
business  which  brought  you  to  town  shall  be 
accomplished  ;  and  believe  me  ever  your  friend, 
"Augusta  Tremoruyn  and  Gatcomb." 

A  letter  in  which  gall  and  bitterness  had  been 
apparent — where  invective  and  reproach  were 
found  in  every  line,  and  slighted  love  had  been 
clothed  in  passionate  disdain,  would  have  given 
infinitely  less  pain  to  Mr.  Arundel.  Delicacy, 
good  sense,  and  gentleness,  were  so  conspicuous 
in  Lady  Gatcomb's  communication,  that  the 
frank-hearted,  hot-headed  Frederic,  almost 
wished  to  be  again  her  thrall.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, write  his  reply  to  it  in  the  very  first  heat 
of  his  generous  repentant  enthusiasm,  and  it 
was  therefore  exactly  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  He  left  the  hotel,  and  gave  her  his  ad- 
dress at  a  private  lodging,  which  he  had  before 
made  use  of  when  his  family  were  not  in  town. 

Here  he  decided  to  wait  as  patiently  as  he 
might,  till  his  fictitious  business  was  ended, 
and  Lady  Gatcomb's  fiat  had  set  him  free. 
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Few  situations  could  have  been  better  adapted 
for  a  leisurely  review  of  hasty  conduct  than 
that  in  which  he  now  found  himself.  London 
during  the  last  days  of  October  might  bring 
la  triste  raison  home  to  the  most  thoughtless 
being  who  ever  drove  her  from  him;  and  with 
her  sober  face  and  solemn  eye,  she  certainly 
now  told  Frederic  some  truths.  There  was, 
however,  one,  which,  if  she  had  not  herself 
taught  him,  she  could  not  contradict,  namely, 
that  it  was  better  to  avow  a  fault  than  perse- 
vere in  it ;  and  this  reflection  was  really  all  the 
consolation  he  had. 

We  must  leave  him  awhile  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  return  to  Lady  Gatcomb. 

A  second  letter,  also  written  before  she  slept, 
was  dispatched  by  her  the  next  morning  to 
Lady  Monson,  and  of  this  too  we  must  give  a 
copy. 

"  Never,  my  dear  friend,  did  I  feel  more  grate- 
ful for  the  affection  you  have  long  shown  me, 
than  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter  yesterday.  I 
will  not  now  answer  it  at  length,  but  instead  of 
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this,  I  will  comply  with  the  invitation  it  con- 
tains ;  and  when  I  see  you  I  can  tell  you  better 
than  my  pen  can  do,  how  I  feel  respecting  the 
communication  you  have  made  me. 

"  When  you  receive  this,  I  shall  already  be 
far  advanced  in  the  necessary  business  that  must 
precede  my  again  leaving  town,  and  I  think  I 
may  hope  to  be  with  you  by  the  middle  of  next 
week. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"Augusta  T.  axd  Gatcomb." 

Though  ever  happy  to  receive  any  mark  of 
intimacy  from  her  distinguished  cousin,  Lady 
Monson  felt  half-frightened  at  the  receipt  of 
this  letter.  There  were  very  few  things  that 
put  Sir  Herbert  out  of  patience,  but  country 
tittle-tattle  was  amongst  them,  and  the  flourish- 
ing sentence  with  which  she  concluded  her  letter 
to  Lady  Gatcomb  was  no  more  intended  to 
bring  the  noble  Countess  back  again,  in  order 
to  examine,  herself,  into  Mr.  Arundel's  amourets 
and  delinquencies,  than  it  was  to  summon  a 
grand  jury  to  sit   upon  them.     The  mischief, 
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however,  was  done,  and  must  now  be  met  and 
managed  as  well  as  it  might.  Lady  Monson 
had  yet  to  learn  the  departure  of  Mr.  Arundel, 
and  tormented  herself  with  the  idea  of  the 
awful  scene  she  should  have  upon  her  hands  if 
the  denouement  should  actually  take  place  at 
the  hall.  In  the  first  place,  Sir  Herbert  would 
never  forgive  her,  and  her  elegant  friend 
Frederic  must  infallibly  abandon  her  parties 
both  in  town  and  country. 

The  day  before  Lady  Gatcomb's  arrival, 
however,  Mr.  Knowles  called  upon  her,  and 
mentioned  the  departure  of  Arundel,  asking 
her  if  she  knew  why  he  had  run  off  so  suddenly. 
"  I  know  you  correspond  constantly  with  his 
superb  jiancte"  added  he,  "  and  she  has  doubt- 
less told  you  wherefore  she  commanded,  or  ad- 
mitted his  approach." 

"  No ;  I  assure  you,  I  knew  not  even  that  he 
was  gone,"  replied  Lady  Monson,  delighted  to 
hear  of  his  departure ;  "  but  I  greatly  doubt 
Lady  GatcomVs  having  any  thing  to  do  witli 
it,  for  I  expect  to  see  her  here  again  in  a  few 
days." 
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Mr.  Knowles  mused  for  a  moment  upon  this 
information.  He  had  seen  Lady  Mortlake  the 
dav  before,  who  told  him  that  Frederic  had  set 
off  for  London  very  suddenly,  only  saying  that 
business  called  him  thither.  "  But  we  all  con- 
clude, Mr.  Knowles,  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  exist  any  longer  without  kissing  the  fingers 
of  Lady  Gatcomb's  glove." 

Such  had  been  his  mother's  account  of  the 
matter  ;  but  Mr.  Knowles  had  strong  doubts  as 
to  the  correctness  of  her  interpretation.  Lady 
Gatcomb's  return  to  Broton  immediately  after 
her  lover's  leaving  it,  looked  strangely  suspicious. 
Earnestly  did  he  hope  that  his  friend  might 
find,  or  make  some  fair  excuse  for  escaping  from 
an  engagement  which  he  had  deprecated  for 
him  from  the  first,  notwithstanding  all  its  splen- 
did advantages,  and  of  which  he  now  very 
strongly  suspected  that  he  repented  heartily. 
But  he  said  nothing  of  all  this  to  Lady  Mon- 
son,  but  wishing  her  joy  of  the  return  of  a 
friend  she  so  greatly  admired,  he  took  his  leave, 
determined  to  repeat  his  visit  soon,  and  to  read 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Countess,  if  any  thing  had 
arisen  to  trouble  her  repose. 
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In  announcing  to  the  Admiral  the  promised 
renewal  of  the  honour  they  had  so  lately  en- 
joyed, Lady  Monson's  only  commenting  was — 
"  I  suppose  her  ladyship  is  sick  to  death  of 
London  and  lawyers.  It  will  rather  put  me 
out,  as  I  expect  an  invitation  from  the  Duke, 
and  I  like  nothing  so  well  as  passing  a  few 
days  there ;  but  I  think  we  cannot  refuse  to  re- 
ceive her." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no — "  said  the  good-natured  Ad- 
miral. "  I  am  sure  if  I  had  passed  a  month 
in  London  at  this  season,  I  should  be  gasping, 
and  think  it  horribly  cruel  if  my  friends  and 
relations  refused  me  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.'" 

So  far  all  was  well.  The  most  splendid 
guest-chamber  was  again  prepared,  and  again 
the  elegant  equipage  of  Lady  Gatcomb  dashed 
through  the  admiring  streets  of  Broton,  and 
conveyed  its  owner  to  Ashwood  Hall. 

As  this  arrival  took  place  exactly  half  an 
hour  before  dinner,  the  ladies  were  obliged  to 
defer  the  confidential  conference,  for  which 
both  (though  in  very  different  degrees)  were 
longing,  till  they  could  retire  from  table.     For- 
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tunately,  the  only  company  in  the  house  was  a 
savant  from  Sweden,  who  far  from  remarking, 
or  lamenting  their  early  departure,  would  have 
been  well  contented  never  to  have  seen  a  lady 
again,  provided  he  might  be  permitted  to 
question  the  Admiral  ad  libitum,  concerning 
all  things — not  of  the  earth — but  of  the 
heavens. 

Almost  immediately,  therefore,  after  the  cloth 
was  withdrawn,  a  speaking  look  was  exchanged 
• — the  bell  rang — coffee  and  lights  ordered  in 
the  octagon  boudoir,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
friends  were  seated  ttte-a-ttte  beside  the  fire, 
each  anxious  to  extract  as  much  information 
from  the  other  as  possible. 

Lady  Monson,  however,  had  very  little  to 
give  in  addition  to  what  her  letter  conveyed  ; 
and  Lady  Gatcomb,  having  told  her  friend  that 
she  had  seen  Mr.  Arundel  only  for  one  short 
half  hour,  proceeded  to  put  in  action  the 
operations  which  were  in  truth  the  object  of  her 
journey. 

"  And  these  people,  my  dear  Lady  Monson 
— these  women,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
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made  acquaintance.  Have  you  seen  them  yet  ? 
Do  you  know  any  thing  more  about  them  ?"" 

"  Very  little.  You  know  that  I  refused  to 
visit  them,  and  therefore  I  have  met  them  no 
where  ;  but  my  maid  tells  me  they  are  very 
strangely  spoken  of  by  many  people.  Some 
say  that  the  beautiful  creature  I  once  told  you 
I  had  met  on  the  road,  has  been  a  public  singer 
— others  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  Mr. 
Knowles  before  she  came  here,  but  that  is  quite 
incredible,  though  I  am  assured  that  many  in 
the  town  believe  it.  The  strangest  thing  how- 
ever is,  that  the  Mortlakes  are  so  intimate  with 
them.  Lady  Mary  is  constantly  there.  The 
Craddocks  too  have  just  given  a  fine  party  for 
them.     In  short,  they  are  a  perfect  mystery.''1 

Lady  Gatcomb  sat  for  some  time  apparently 
lost  in  thought,  and  then  said,  "  You  will 
laugh  at  me,  Lady  M on  son,  for  so  wild  a  fancy  ; 
but  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
improbability  of  it,  sometimes  it  has  struck  me 
as  possible,  that  these  Maxwells  may  be  the 
very  people  who  1  shall  always  think  destroyed 
my  poor  brother  by  their  intrigues.     You  re- 
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member  the  dreadful  business  I  told  you  of, 
when  I  returned  from  abroad.  The  name  of 
those  two  most  abandoned  women  was  Maxwell. 
They  were,  or  at  least  they  were  said  to  be, 
mother  and  daughter.  But  you  tell  me  there 
is  now  a  third  with  them, — that  makes  it  un- 
likely. Yet,  you  cannot  imagine  how  this 
strange  idea  haunts  me." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  after  all  you  suf- 
fered from  people  of  the  same  name.  I  did 
not  recollect  it — indeed  I  do  not  believe  you 
ever  told  their  name.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
likely,  my  dear  friend,  that  these  can  be  the 
same.  You  know  they  wrere  living  ....  where 
was  it  ?  .  .  .  .  Somewhere  in  Italy,  the  Ad- 
miral told  me,  when  Lord  Tremordyn  died.  It 
is  so  very  improbable  that  such  people  should 
travel  out  of  Italy,  and  come  to  fix  themselves 
here,  of  all  places  in  the  world." 

"  True  !  It  is  improbable,  and  yet  the  pos- 
sibility torments  me.  I  should  so  like  to  see 
them  !" 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Countess,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  that.     I  am  told  that  they  are  con- 
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stantly  at  church.     You  need  only  go  there  to- 
morrow, and  you  will  see  them." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  dear  friend,"  said  Lady 
Gatcomb,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  eyes, 
"  not  for  the  world  would  I  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  them  at  church.  You  know  not  what 
they  have  made  me  suffer.  I  could  not  trust 
myself." 

"  True,  true — you  are  quite  right.  It 
would  be  very  painful.  The  wretched  crea- 
ture was  with  him  till  his  death,  was  she  not  ?" 

"  She  was.  The  very  thought  of  her  is 
dreadful  to  me!  Never,  till  she  came  between 
us,  had  an  unkind  word  passed  from  me  to  my 
poor  Theodore,  or  from  him  to  me.  It  is  too 
painful  to  think  that  for  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  he  should  have  none  but  these  women 
with  him  !  But  he  was  so  very  young,  and  the 
girl  so  beautiful — so  artful  too.  I  shall  never  for- 
get  her  face.     I  should  know  her  in  an  instant." 

wi  But  this  young  woman  has  a  child,  dear 
Countess.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  your  brother 
left  one  ?" 

Lady   Gatcomb  became  pale,  and  red,   and 
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pale  again,  before  she  could  answer  this  ques- 
tion ;  at  length  she  stammered  out,  "  No  ! 
never."  Then,  aware  that  she  had  shown  some 
little  portion  of  the  terror  and  agony  she  felt, 
she  added  in  a  feeble  whisper,  "  Let  us  talk  of 
this  no  more.  The  remembrance  of  this  terrible 
connexion  always  overcomes  me." 

Lady  Monson  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
so  natural ;  and  encouraged  her  amiable  friend 
to  lie  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  endeavour  in 
silence  and  repose  to  forget  that  the  subject  had 
been  named  between  them. 

The  following  morning  Lady  Gatcomb  told 
her  friend  that  she  could  not  resist  her  wish  of 
mentioning  the  wild  idea  which  had  occurred  to 
her,  to  the  Admiral.  "  I  think  he  could  find 
out  for  me,"  she  said,  "  if  there  be  any  chance 
that  I  am  right."  Sir  Herbert  listened  to  her 
with  sorrow  and  surprise.  He  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  Lord 
Tremordyn,s  "  unhappy  connexion"  as  related 
bv  Lady  Augusta  after  her  return  to  England, 
and  felt  unfeignedly  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
these  guilty  women  should  thus  audaciously  ob- 
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trude  themselves  a  second  time  into  the  circle  in 
which  her  ladyship  moved. 

"  They  must  be  come  to  this  place  on  pur- 
pose,""" said  the  good  Admiral,  warming  into 
honest  indignation  at  the  idea.  "  Depend  upon 
it,  that  it  is  no  accident  which  has  brought  them 
here.  But  do  not  agitate  yourself,  Lady  Gat- 
comb ;  you  shall  not  be  insulted  thus  with  im- 
punity. This  will  be  a  pretty  lesson  for 
Knowles,  and  may  teach  him  to  leave  off  the 
profanity  of  calling  his  boasted  perception  of 
character  a  science.  Do  send  him  an  invitation 
to  dine  here  to-day,  Anne  ;  I  must  tell  him  all 
this,  and  just  ask  him  if  it  shall  be  classed  here- 
after as  one  of  the  exact  sciences.'1'' 

Lady  Gatcomb  sighed  heavily,  and  bent  her 
head,  while  she  pressed  her  forehead  with  her 
delicate  hand,  appearing  to  suffer  greatly. 

"  Indeed  this  is  no  laughing  matter,  Admi- 
ral," said  Lady  Monson  ;  "  though  I  think 
that,  if  your  cousin  has  no  objection,  it  would 
be  highly  proper  to  communicate  these  facts  to 
Mr.  Knowles,  It  was  he  who  thought  fit  to  in- 
troduce* these  people  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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it  is  most  assuredly  his  duty  to  let  every  one 
know  the  blunder  he  has  made.  1  wish  him 
well  out  of  the  scrape  with  Lady  Mortlake. 
Lady  Mary  has  almost  been  living  with  them."" 

"  But  you  forget,  my  good  friends/1  said 
Lady  Gatcomb,  in  a  voice  that  indicated  great 
anxiety,  "  you  forget  their  identity  is  not  yet 
proved.  We  must  be  careful  how  we  denounce 
these  people,  as  among  the  most  abandoned  of 
their  sex,  till  we  are  sure  that  they  are  indeed 
the  individuals  I  suspect  them  to  be." 

u  Egad,  that's  true,  cousin,"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
laughing ;  "  we  should  get  into  a  terrible  scrape 
if  we  made  a  blunder.  Knowles  would  fight 
me,  and  Lord  Mortlake  too,  depend  upon  it. 
But  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  about  the 
identity.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  baggages 
took  care  that  you  should  know  them  by  sight. 
Upon  my  word,  cousin,  I  should  like  to  send 
those  two  women  to  the  tread-mill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly will  do  it,  if  I  find  out  that  they  have  set 
themselves  up  here  under  false  pretences.  How 
shall  we  contrive  to  get  you  a  sight  of  them 
without  loss  of  time  ?" 

k<  My  dear  Sir  Herbert,"  she  replied,  "  I  feel 
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very  truly  grateful  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
a  business  that  touches  me  so  nearly  ;  but  you 
must  not  think  me  a  coward  if  I  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  immediately  seeing  these  women. 
Their  persons  are  so  connected  in  my  memory 
with  the  image  of  my  poor  Theodore,  and  I 
have  suffered  so  much,  so  very  much,  on  their 
account,  that  I  must  take  a  little  time  to  accus- 
tom myself  to  the  idea  of  meeting  them,  before 
I  can  venture  to  do  it.  Besides,  my  task  will 
be  made  much  easier  if  I  prepare  myself  for  it 
by  a  few  previous  inquiries.  Could  you  not 
take  me,  Lady  Monson,  to  call  on  some  of  your 
neighbours  who  have  made  acquaintance  with 
them  ?  A  few  questions  to  any  one  who  has 
seen  them  would  go  far  towards  confirming  my 
suspicion,  or  destroying  it.  If  the  latter  should 
happily  be  the  case,  I  should  seek  an  interview 
with  them,  fearlessly  ;  if  the  former  ...  I 
should  at  least  be  prepared  for  it." 

u  Well,  well,  you  and  Lady  Monson  will 
know  how  to  manage  all  that  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  could  do,"  observed  the  Admiral, 
who  could  much  more  easily  have  manoeuvred  a 
seventy-four    than     a    business    of    this    kind. 
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"  Only,"  he  added,  as  he  rose  to  return  to  his 
study,  "remember  that  if  I  canbeofany  usetoyou, 
I  shall  be  always  ready  ;  and  remember,  too,  that 
if  you  discover  these  pretty  ladies  to  be  what 
you  suspect  .  .  .  you  are  not  to  tell  Knowles 
of  it,  till  I  am  by  to  plague  him.'1 

"  We  will  drive  to  the  Craddocks  this 
morning,  dear  Countess,"  said  Lady  Monson, 
as  soon  as  the  Admiral  had  closed  the  door. 
"  The  girls  are  keen-eyed  as  lynxes,  and  will 
answer  every  question  you  can  ask  as  accurately 
as  if  they  had  spent  all  their  lives  in  spying  out 
delinquents,  and  catching  them." 

Lady  Gat  comb  readily  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  visit  was  made. 

The  three  sisters  were  found,  as  usual,  deeply 
engaged  in  their  musical  studies.  They  doubt- 
ed, however,  the  accuracy  of  the  sense  to 
which  they  had  devoted  their  lives,  when  they 
heard  the  sonorous  voice  of  their  butler,  an- 
nounce, "  The  Countess  of  Gatcomb  and  Lady 
Monson." 

The  peeress,  who,  when  she  had  seen  them 
before,  appeared  to  think  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing at  her  almost  too  great  an  honour  to  ac- 
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cord  without  a  frown,  now  seemed  disposed  to 
calm  the  terrors  of  her  brow,  and  to  treat  the 
young  ladies  as  persons  worthy  even  to  hear 
her  voice. 

Miss  Craddock  was  delighted.  Miss  Caro- 
line secretly  confessed  that  her  eyes  were  as 
fine  as  her  own ;  and  Flora  felt  greatly  dis- 
posed to  take  a  sketch  of  her  superb  head  on 
the  blank  leaf  of  her  music-book. 

Lady  Monson  skilfully  led  the  conversation 
to  the  parties  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  week,  and  at  which  she  had  not  been  pre- 
sent, because  it  was  known  that  she  did  not 
visit  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  her  family,  who  had 
been  invited  to  all  of  them. 

44  And  these  Maxwells,  Miss  Craddock — you 
have  now  seen  them  so  often,  that  you  must  be 
able  to  tell  me  something  about  them.  What 
are  they  like?  particularly  the  youngest  of 
them — do  describe  her  to  me  !" 

44  It  is  not  very  easy,  Lady  Monson,"  replied 
the  young  lady,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the  head  ; 
44  she  is  a  very  singular  sort  of  person." 

44  But  she  is  very  handsome,  is  she  not  ?" 

44  Yes,  certainly  :  at  least  all  the  gentlemen, 
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I  believe,  think  so.  But  she  is  not  a  lady's 
beauty — she  has  no  ton,  no  style  about  her." 

Lady  Gatcomb  and  Lady  Monson  exchanged 
glances. 

"  Mr.  Knowles,  however,"  resumed  Lady 
Monson,  "  declares  that  they  are  decidedly 
people  of  fashion." 

Miss  Craddock  answered  by  an  expressive 
shrug  and  smile. 

"  You  do  not  receive  him  as  authority,  per- 
haps ?" 

"  Not  when  he  has  taken  a  whim  into  his 
head,  Lady  Monson.  Mr.  Knowles  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  gentlemanlike  person  himself,  and 
would  doubtless  be  a  very  good  judge  of  man- 
ners in  others,  were  he  not  so  apt  to  take  fancies 
and  prejudices  for  and  against  people." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  But  I  want 
you  to  be  a  little  particular  in  your  description 
of  this  lady.  My  friend,  Lady  Gatcomb,  is 
very  anxious  to  discover  if  she  be  the  same  per- 
son that  she  met  abroad  -who  was  then  called 
Miss  Maxwell." 

"  It  is  very  probable,"  replied   Miss  Crad- 
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dock,  who  immediately  altered  her  tone,  deter- 
mined to  speak  cautiously  of  the  dress,  appear- 
ance, and  manners,  of  any  person  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  Lady 
Gatcomb.  "  It  is  very  probable  that  her  lady- 
ship may  have  known  her  under  that  designa- 
tion, because  her  mother's  name  is  also  Maxwell. 
She  probably  married  a  relation.  The  mother 
is  a  very  elegant-looking  woman." 

Lady  Gatcomb,  to  whom  this  change  of  tone, 
and  the  feeling  which  occasioned  it,  were  per- 
fectly evident,  sighed  profoundly,  and  said, 
"  Do  not  mistake  Lady  Monson,  my  dear  Miss 
Craddock.  The  persons  of  whom  she  speaks 
as  having  been  known  to  me  in  Switzerland, 
were  not  among  my  friends  or  acquaintance.  A 
misfortune  that  I  can  never  cease  to  deplore 
threw  them  in  my  way,  and  when  I  heard  the 
name,  and  was  told  that  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  bore  it,  had  contrived  to  introduce  them- 
selves to  this  neighbourhood,  though  previously 
strangers  to  it,  I,  who  well  knew  of  what  auda- 
city the  persons  I  speak  of  are  capable;  deter- 
mined to  discover  if  your  new  neighbours  were 
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the  same.  Lady  Monson,  who  is  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  to  which  I  allude,  feels,  as 
I  do,  that  she  owes  it  to  a  neighbourhood  such 
as  this,  that  these  doubts  should  not  remain  un- 
satisfied." 

Miss  Craddock  seemed  ready  to  kneel  at  the 
peeress's  feet,  that  she  might  more  respectfully 
listen  to  the  welcome  and  valuable  facts  she 
appeared  disposed  to  communicate. 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Gatcomb,"  she  replied, 
"  however  I  may  regret  to  hear  that  such 
doubts  exist,  I  cannot  affect  to  be  surprised  at 
it.  Caroline,  is  it  not  strange  that  we  should 
have  had,  from  the  first  hour  we  saw  her,  so 
strong  a  conviction  that  ....  that  there  was 
something  out  of  the  common  way — something, 
in  short,  that  was  not  right  about  her  ?" 

"  You  said  so  instantly,  Mary,"  replied  Miss 
Caroline.  "It  is  very  disagreeable  to  have 
been  in  company  with  her  so  repeatedly.  And 
she  has  dined  here  too !" 

"  Thank  heaven,  my  dear  young  ladies,"  said 
the  condescending  Countess,   "  you  are  not  in 
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danger  of  suffering  from  this  abandoned  young 
woman,  as  I  have  done — unless,  indeed,  your 
father 

"  God  forbid  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Craddock, 
abruptly,  who  suddenly  recollected  many  warm 
expressions  of  admiration  uttered  by  her  father 
when  speaking  of  Catherine. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  though  it  is  very  natural 
that  you  should  be  so  ;  but  to  know  a  danger 
is  half-way  towards  escaping  it,"  said  Lady 
Gatcomb,  kindly.  "  God  forbid  !  indeed,"  she 
continued,  "  that  this  accomplished  adventuress 
should  destroy  the  peace  of  another  family  ! 
She  has  done  enough  already  for  a  long  life  of 


sin 


Nothing  could  be  said  in  answer  to  this  ;  but 
Miss  Craddock  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  Countess 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  earnest  yet  re- 
spectful curiosity. 

"  I  am  not  used,"  resumed  Lady  Gatcomb, 
"  to  talk  much  of  my  family  affairs,  even  with 
those  whom  I  have  known  long  and  intimately  ; 
but    enough    has   passed   between    us    on    this 
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dreadful  subject,  Miss  Craddock,  to  justify 
my  telling  you  what  it  is  I  have  suffered  from 
this  Catherine  Maxwell." 

Flora  started  as  she  pronounced  this  name. 
Till  this  moment  she  had  stoutly  disbelieved 
the  identity  of  the  adventuress  of  Switzerland 
and  her  charming  neighbour — but  now  her 
faith  was  shaken. 

Lady  Gatcomb  then  proceeded  to  repeat  the 
same  lamentable  history  she  had  related  to  her 
cousins,  to  her  lawyer,  and  to  one  or  two  other 
privileged  individuals,  whose  ears  she  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  possession  of,  in  case  the  de- 
solate widow  of  her  brother  should  attempt  to 
bring  forward  her  unsupported  claims. 

Nothing  so  false  ever  hung  together  with 
such  seeming  truth  as  the  tale  she  told  ;  and 
when  she  had  completed  it,  and  rose  to  take  her 
leave,  they  all — not  even  excepting  the  gentle 
Flora — were  ready  to  declare  that  never  had 
noble  lady  been  so  cruelly  outraged,  nor  ever 
youth  so  vilely  led  astray,  as  her  unhappy 
brother. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,"  she  said  to  her  friend 
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as  they  drove  homeward  ;  "  every  thing  that 
spirited  young  creature  said  of  her  was  a  trait, 
a  feature,  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  '  Not  a 
woman  s  beauty  /'  No !  thank  God  !  the  taste 
and  feeling  of  a  woman  retreats,  disgusted,  from 
beauty  such  as  hers.  Wretched  girl !  she  was 
made  but  to  seduce,  and  to  destroy.'' 

The  report  of  this  visit,  as  delivered  to  Sir 
Herbert,  only  amounted,  however,  to  the  as- 
surance that  all  they  heard  increased  their  sus- 
picions respecting  the  ladies  at  the  Lodge.  But 
when  Lady  Gatcomb  added,  "  I  must  hear 
more  before  I  can  venture  to  see  her,"  the  Ad- 
miral again  withdrew  himself,  repeating  his  as- 
surance that  lie  should  be  quite  ready  to  act 
in  any  way  she  wished,  when  called  upon. 

The  following  morning  a  little  note  from 
Lady  Monson  to  Dr.  Follett,  brought  the  good 
physician  to  the  hall.  Instead  of  finding  a  pa- 
tient there,  as  he  expected,  he  also  had  to  un- 
dergo a  series  of  questionings  respecting  his  new 
friends.  Having  answered  them  all,  he  was  in- 
formed, in  the  most  amiable  and  confidential 
manner,  of  the  sad  history  of  Lord  Tremordyn, 
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and  the  reasons  his  mourning  sister  had,  or  fan- 
cied she  had,  to  believe  that  the  person  whose 
name  she  so  naturally  deprecated,  was  the  same 
now  living  so  quietly  domesticated  with  her 
mother  and  her  cousin  at  the  Lodge. 

To  all  this  Dr.  Follett  shortly  answered, 
"  Your  narrative,  my  Lady  Gatcomb,  is  a  very 
sad,  but  by  no  means  a  very  uncommon  one — 
particularly  on  the  continent.  But  as  to  my 
charming  friends  at  the  Lodge  having  any  con- 
nexion with  the  unfortunate  females  you  speak 
of — I  no  more  believe  it,  than  I  do  that  your 
ladyship  is  mistress  to  the  pope.  As  to  the 
name  being  the  same,  there  is  not  much  in  that, 
ladies.  My  name  is  Daniel.  But  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  this  mis- 
fortune." 

Lady  Gatcomb  though  nauseating  this  terri- 
ble familiarity,  bore  it  like  a  stoic,  and  even 
sought  to  continue  the  conversation,  by  saying — 
"  Believe  me,  Dr.  Follett,  I  should  be  inexpres- 
sibly relieved  could  I  convince  myself  that  your 
friends  and  my  enemies  were  not  the  same.  The 
idea  that  they  are   pursuing   me  is  frightful  ! 
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I  well  know  that  they  believe  Lord  Tremordyn 
would  have  married  the  unhappy  girl,  had  I  not 
prevented  it — and  I  was  told  before  1  returned 
to  my  own  country,  that  my  life  would  not  be 
safe  if  I  remained  near  them." 

There  was  something  in  the  notion  of  Ca- 
therine, or  her  mother  either,  being  taken  for 
an  assassin,  that  irresistibly  tickled  the  fancy  of 
Dr.  Follett;  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
enjoyed  it  certainly  longer  than  good  manners 
warranted,  but  apologized  for  it,  as  well  as 
he  could,  by  saying  that  he  was  quite  sure  Lady 
Gatcomb  would  laugh  too,  could  he  but  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  her  the  ladies  whose 
unlucky  name  had  so  alarmed  her. 

"  Indeed,  Dr.  Follett,  you  could  not  do  me 
a  greater  favour,"  she  replied — keeping  true 
to  her  object,  despite  her  offended  pride,  and 
vehement  disgust.  "  If  I  have  done  them 
wrong,  and  you  almost  lead  me  to  believe  I 
have,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  it  as  publicly 
as  possible,  for  I  confess  I  have  made  no  se- 
cret of  my  suspicions." 

Dr.  Follett  showed  no  farther  inclination   to 
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laugh.  "  Indeed,  my  lady,  you  ought  to  do  so, 
and  that  without  delay.  These  charming  wo- 
men are  quite  strangers  here,  and  one  word 
from  such  lips  as  yours  is  quite  enough  to  blast 
them."  This  was  said  with  as  much  stern  se- 
verity as  if  he  had  been  lecturing  Miss  Tid- 
well  herself. 

But  still  determined  to  pursue  her  plan, 
Lady  Gatcomb  gave  him  an  approving  smile, 
and  replied — "  Will  you  then  assist  me  to  do 
it,  Dr.  Follett?  Will  you  permit  me  to  meet 
these  ladies  at  your  house  ?" 

"  Willingly,  my  lady,  and  at  whatever  time 
you  please." 

"  But  I  fear,"  rejoined  the  female  Machia- 
velli,  turning  to  Lady  Monson,  "  I  fear  that 
we  must  in  that  case  give  Dr.  Follett  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  for  must  not  those,  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  my  suspicions,  be  present  also?" 

Before  Lady  Monson  could  answer  this  ap- 
peal, the  Doctor  interposed. 

"  As  to  the  trouble,  Lady  Gatcomb,  it  could 
be  only  pleasure   to  me.     But    I   doubt   if  it 
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would  be  a  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Maxwell,  to  be  had 
up  publicly  in  the  way  you  seem  to  propose, 
even  though  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  making 
her  a  most  satisfactory  apology  for  having  mis- 
taken her  for  somebody  else.  The  last,  perhaps 
the  only  effectual  remedy,  to  the  mischief  you 
have  done,"  continued  the  uncompromising  phy- 
sician, "  will  be  for  you,  Lady  Monson,  imme- 
diately to  call  on  her ;  and  when  she  is  seen  at 
one  of  vour  crowded  nights,  there  will  be  wit- 
nesses  enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  country  that 
your  noble  cousin  here,  was  mistaken.'" 

Lady  Monson  started  at  the  proposal,  and 
was  beginning  a  vehement  declaration  that  this 
was  quite  impossible,  when  Lady  Gatcomb  gave 
her  one  of  those  expressive  looks  which  confi- 
dential friends  so  well  understand  ;  but  it  was 
to  her  inexpressible  astonishment  that  she  heard 
her  reply,  "  You  are  right,  quite  right,  Dr. 
Follett.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  would  be 
the  thing  we  ought  to  do — and  if  so,  my  excel- 
lent friend,  Lady  Monson,  will  not  refuse  to  do 
it." 
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Her  excellent  friend,  however,  looked  more 
petrified  than  compliant — but  the  Doctor  think- 
ing that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, remembered  his  patients  far  and  near,  and 
took  his  leave. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  women." 

Shakspeare. 

To  change  the  plan  of  her  operations  in  com- 
pliance with  the  suggestion  of  another,  had  hap- 
pened to  Lady  Gatcomb,  quite  as  rarely  as  to 
Napoleon — but  on  this  occasion  she  not  only 
determined  to  do  so,  but  honestly  confessed  to 
herself,  that  there  was  no  comparison  whatever 
between  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Doctor's 
scheme,  and  that  which  she  had  herself  pro- 
posed. It  is  true,  that  the  objects  of  the  two 
planners  were  in  this  case  diametrically  oppo- 
site— but  it  was  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon 
this  fact,  even  to  her  dear  Lady  Monson. 
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Talking  a  good  deal,  therefore,  but  not  very 
intelligibly,  about  doubts  and  fears,  anticipa- 
tions and  regrets — grateful  affection,  and  the 
wilfulness  of  a  mind  as  little  at  ease  as  hers, 
she  at  length  succeeded  in  conquering  the  averse- 
ness  of  Lady  Monson,  or  persuaded  her  to  act 
in  spite  of  it — and  at  last  it  was  settled  that  the 
long  refused  visit  was  to  be  made. 

Though  Sir  Herbert  had  left  the  business 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  his  noble 
cousin  thought  it  best  to  inform  him,  not  only 
of  the  measure  decided  on,  but  likewise  of  her 
amiable  motives  for  it. 

"  We  have  been  talking  to  that  good  Dr. 
Follett,"  said  she,  "  and  he  has  really  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  me  that  I  must  be  wrong. 
I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  I  have  mentioned 
my  suspicions  to  any  one — but  the  only  atone- 
ment that  either  Lady  Monson  or  myself  can 
now  make,  is  to  call  upon  the  family,  and  in- 
vite them  to  meet  exactly  those  people  to  whom 
we  have  thus  rashly  spoken." 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  non  causa,  pro  causa, 
of  Lady  Gatcomb,  that  the  Admiral's  ideas  at 
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this  moment  were  too  intently  fixed  upon  some 
seconds  of  difference  in  an  observation  be  had 
made  himself,  and  one  which  he  found  in  a 
table  just  sent  him,  to  be  able  to  give  her 
much  attention.  "  Very  well — yes,  yes,  very 
welP' — was  the  nearest  approaching  to  an  opi- 
nion, of  any  thing  she  could  get  from  him — 
and  with  this  she  determined  to  be  satisfied. 

Her  next  care  was  to  prove  to  Lady  Mon- 
son,  that  as  the  Mortlake  family  were  not  aware 
that  she  had  any  cause  of  displeasure  against 
Frederic,  it  would  be  but  civil,  and  treating 
them  with  the  consideration  they  deserved,  if 
she  went  to  call  on  them. 

"  I  will  go  there  with  you  willingly,""  said 
Lady  Monson. 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  Coun- 
tess. "  It  would  then  be  your  visit,  and  I 
should  be  only  taken  by  you.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute reason,  you  know,  why  I  should  call  on 
these  Maxwells,  and  while  you  make  your  visit 
there,  I  will  go  to  Lady  Mortlake.  Who 
knows  but  I  may  hear  some  news  of  Frederic  ? 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  he  was  come 
home  again.     Should  you?" 
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"  No,  certainly,  for  I  am  persuaded  he  only 
went  to  town  to  see  you.  When  shall  we  order 
the  carriages  ?" 

"  Directly,  I  think" — replied  Lady  Gat- 
comb,  suppressing  a  sigh — "  Your  Doctor  made 
a  prodigiously  long  visit." 

The  carriages  came  round,  and  the  dear 
friends  set  off  in  different  directions.  They 
neither  of  them  regretted  this  short  separation. 
Lady  Gatcomb's  brain  felt  bursting  with  the 
variety  and  vehemence  of  the  thoughts  that 
crowded  through  it — and  Lady  Monson  seemed 
conscious  that  she  had,  some  how  or  other,  lost 
the  thread  of  her  dear  friend's  plot.  Nothing 
could  be  more  endearing,  more  affectionate, 
than  the  Countess's  manner  towards  her;  but 
she  had  a  disagreeable  suspicion  of  being  led, 
without  very  well  knowing  whither  she  was  to 
go.  To  offend  her  magnificent  relative,  was, 
however,  not  to  be  hazarded  on  any  account  ; 
so,  though  far  from  approving  the  arrange- 
ment, she  drove  to  Mrs.  Maxwell's  door. 

"  The  ladies  have  all  walked  out,  "  was  the 
welcome  sentence   which   greeted  her.      Three 
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cards  were  consigned  to  the  footman's  care,  and 
the  business  was  done. 

If  Lady  Monson  was  well  pleased  at  the  re- 
sult of  her  visit,  the  Countess  was  at  least 
equally  so  with  her's — and  no  wonder  ;  for,  hap- 
pier than  the  generality  of  her  sex  when  they 
have  pre-determined  to  set  bounds  to  their  elo- 
quence, she  said  all  she  intended  to  say,  and  not 
one  word  more. 

Lady  Mortlake  and  her  daughter  were  sitting 
tUe-a-ttte  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  entered. 
Considerable  surprise  was  felt  by  both,  and 
some  portion  of  it  expressed,  by  the  elder  lady. 

"  I  am  almost  equally  surprised  at  finding 
myself  here,11  replied  Lady  Gatcomb.  "  But 
London  is  very  far  from  pleasant  at  this  sea- 
son, and  I  have  not  been  well ;  so  I  thought 
my  kind  cousins  here  would  give  me  a  little 
country  air,  and  set  me  up  again." 

"s  And  Frederic,  Lady  Gatcomb  ?  Have  you 
not  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Mortlake,  I  have,  but  I  fear 
you  will  both  of  you  think  me  very  cruel,  when 
I   tell  you  how  I  left  him  engaged.       I  had  got 
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sadly  sick  of  lawyers,  and  their  budgets — and 
I  have  actually  left  Mr.  Arundel  to  superin- 
tend them  in  my  place.  Have  you  not  heard 
from  him  ?.* 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Mary,  now  speaking  for 
the  first  time — "  and  his  strange  silence  has 
given  me  great  pain/1 

"  You  must  forgive  him,  Lady  Mary,  in  pity 
to  his  wearying  occupation.  But  I  have  some 
news  to  tell  you,  that  I  think  it  will  please  you 
to  hear.  Where  do  you  think  Lady  Monson  is 
gone  this  morning  ?  " 

The  young  lady  somewhat  coldly  replied, 
that  she  really  could  not  tell. 

"  She  is  gone  to  make  her  first  visit  to  your 
friend  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell 
vou  that  she  is  gone  at  my  request." 

"  Indeed ! — why  did  your  ladyship  desire 
this  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,*'  said  Lady  Gatcomb,  with 
a  serious,  and  almost  melancholy  air — "  but  in 
doing  so,  I  must  bespeak  your  patience  for  a 
story  rather  long,  but  most  deeply  interesting 
to  me.11 

VOL.    III.  f 
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The  usurping  Countess  then  proceeded  to  tell 
her  tale  with  a  skill  and  delicacy  of  dissimula- 
tion that  could  only  be  acquired  by  long  study. 
She  first  alluded  to  the  death  of  her  beloved 
brother,  and  the  painful  circumstances  which 
preceded  it.  Then,  in  a  tone  of  eloquent  sor- 
row, that  actually  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Mortlake,  she  painted  the  agony  she  had 
felt  at  seeing  one  so  young,  so  good,  and,  till 
that  fatal  period,  so  tenderly  attached  to  her, 
become  the  victim  of  a  most  unbridled  passion 
for  a  dissolute  adventuress — young,  yet  already 
old  in  crime — beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  artful, 
and  abandoned  to  a  degree  that  was  hardly  con- 
ceivable at  her  age.  She  then  spoke  of  the 
mother ! — of  the  audacious  effrontery  with 
which  she  had  introduced  herself  and  her  pros- 
tituted daughter  into  her  society.  She  related 
with  shuddering  emotion  the  various  steps  they 
had  taken  to  draw  her  young  brother  into  mar- 
riage, and  the  manner  in  which  she  had,  at 
length,  dissuaded  him  from  so  disgraceful  a 
step  ; — and  lastly,  she  recounted,  with  tears  of 
bitter  grief,  that  it  was  in   the  society  of  these 
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women  that  this  unhappy  brother  spent  the  last 
months  of  his  life  !  .  .  .  Lady  Gatcomb  held 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments seemed  unable  to  speak.  Then,  making 
an  effort  to  recover  herself,  she  added,  "  The 
name  of  those  women  was  Maxwell  !  " 

Lady  Mortlake  started,  and  her  daughter 
almost  screamed.  "  You  do  not  mean,  Lady 
Gatcomb  .  .  .  ."  she  began — but  the  Countess 
gently  took  her  hand  and  stopped  her,  by  say- 
ing, "  I  have  now  told  you  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune of  my  life.  Listen  to  me  a  moment 
longer,  and  I  will  honestly  confess  a  fault  that 
has  been  the  consequence  of  it." 

The  accomplished  sorceress  then  narrated, 
with  an  art  that  might  have  beguiled  the  in- 
ventor of  all  lies  himself,  how  the  casual  men- 
tion of  this  hated  name  had  struck  her ; — how 
yielding,  too  readily,  to  the  effect  it  produced 
on  her  imagination,  she  had  conceived  the  wild 
idea  that  the  ladies  of  that  name  who  had  re- 
cently settled  themselves  at  Broton  might  be 
those  who  had  caused  her  so  much  misery; 
and  how,  in  fine,  she  had  imprudently  suggested 
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this  possibility  to  several  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. "  Among  those,"  she  continued, 
"  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  information  which  might  either  con- 
firm or  destroy  this  painful  surmise,  was  Dr. 
Follett.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  good  man's 
indignation  ; — he  perfectly  scolded  me,  Lady 
Mortlake,  but  there  was  so  much  honest  warmth 
of  kindness  towards  the  absent,  in  every  word 
he  said,  that  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him. 
He  very  speedily  destroyed  the  terrible  suspi- 
cion which  my  fears  had  conjured  up,  and  left 
nothing  upon  my  mind  but  regret  that  I  had 
ever  named  it.  On  my  expressing  this,  he 
acted  the  part  of  an  honest  confessor — he  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  my  regrets,  but 
told  us  bluntly  (both  Lady  Monson  and  my- 
self) that  we  must  immediately  do  the  only 
thing  which  could  prevent  such  'foolish  fancies' 
being  of  real  injury  to  them,  in  a  place  where 
they  were  so  little  known ;  this  was,  he  said,  to 
visit  them,  and  invite  them  without  delay  to 
meet  a  party  of  neighbours  at  the  Hall.  As 
they  can  never  in  all  probability  have  heard  my 
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name,  but  as  that  of  a  stranger  in  the  country, 
I  thought  my  going  might  look  more  like  cu- 
riosity than  politeness.  But  Lady  M  on  son  is 
at  this  moment  obeying  the  good  Doctor's  be- 
hest, while  I  am  telling  you  this  merciless 
long  story,  which  is  to  end  by  begging  Lord 
Mortlake,  yourself,  and  Lady  Mary,  to  come  to 
the  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening,  when  we 
hope  the  ladies  from  the  Lodge  will  be  there  to 
meet  you." 

"  Dear  Doctor  Follett ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary  bluntly,  "  I  always  loved  the  old  man, 
and  now  I  shall  love  him  better  still." 

"  You  have  indeed,  my  dear  Countess,"  said 
Lady  Mortlake,  more  cautiously,  "  made  the 
best  amende  possible,  in  persuading  Lady  Mon- 
son  to  call  on  our  new  friends.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  all  be  most  happy  to  meet  them  on  Wed- 
nesday." 

"  And  you.  Lady  Mary,"  said  the  graceful 
Countess,  offering  her  hand,  "  can  you  forgive 
me  for  having  dreamed  that  these  favourite 
friends  of  yours  were  unworthy  of  you  ?" 

Lady  Mary  permitted  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
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to  touch  those  of  Lady  Gatcomb,  but  it  was 
not  clone  graciously. 

"  If  you  can  settle  the  matter  with  your  own 
conscience,  Lady  Gatcomb,"  said  she  in  a  tone 
of  much  indifference,  "  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
any  of  us  quarrel  with  you  about  it — for  no- 
thing that  you,  or  all  the  world  could  say  of 
Mrs.  James  Maxwell,  or  her  mother,  or  her 
cousin,  could,  I  am  persuaded,  produce  the 
slightest  change  in  the  sentiments  of  any  who 
are  happy  enough  to  know  them." 

This  brusque  tirade  was  uttered  while  the 
eyes  of  the  speaker  were  rudely  enough  turned 
away  from  the  person  she  addressed,  or  she 
might  have  seen  in  the  smile  with  which  it  was 
received,  more  meaning  than  she  could  quite 
comprehend. 

Lady  Gatcomb  now  rose  to  take  her  leave. 
"  Let  me  beg  of  you,"  said  she,  while  pressing- 
Lady  Mortlake's  hand,  affectionately,  "  not  to 
breathe  a  word  of  what  I  have  said,  to  Mrs. 
Maxwell  or  her  family  ;  it  would  make  my 
meeting  with  her  too  painful." 

"  Indeed  I  should  be  sorry  to  repeat,  what  I 
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am  sure  would  give  her  so  much  pain.    You 

may  depend  upon  our   discretion,"  said   Lady 

Mortlake.     "  Good   morning — kind  regards  to 

Lady  Monson.  Good  morning." 
######## 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  hope  you  like  your  future 
sister  better  this  morning,"  said  Lady  Mort- 
lake, as  soon  as  the  carriage  drove  off — w  though 
I  really  do  not  think  you  were  very  civil  to  her." 

"  I  like  her  less  and  less — or  rather,  I  dislike 
her  more  and  more,  every  time  I  see  her,  mamma. 
It  was  envy  and  malice  that  made  her  talk  such 
nonsense  about  the  Maxwells.  Very  likely,  to 
be  sure,  that  they  should  come  all  the  way  from 
Italy  to  hunt  her  out,  for  no  earthly  purpose 
but  to  plague  her  !  You  cannot  think,  mamma, 
that  she  ever  really  believed  it  for  a  moment. 
Dear  Doctor  Follett !  I  wish  I  had  heard  him 
scold  her  for  her  abominable  slanders.  By  the 
way,  mamma,  I  wish  you  had  not  promised  that 
we  would  not  tell  the  Maxwells  of  it.  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  their  going  to  meet  her." 

"My  dear  Lady  Mary,  such  a  communication 
as  you  wish  to  make,  would  show  any  thing  ra- 
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ther  than  friendship.  You  would  do  a  very  un- 
wise, a  very  unkind  thing,  were  you  to  dissuade 
this  amiable  family  from  accepting  the  civilities 
of  Lady  Monson.  You  forget  how  totally 
they  are  strangers  here,  and  how  valuable  the 
acquaintance  of  so  influential  a  person  must  be 
to  them." 

"  I  don't  think  they  want  it,  mamma,"  said 
the  young  lady,  sitting  down  to  her  piano,  and 
endeavouring  to  recall  the  air  of  a  Swiss  ditty 
she  had  heard  Catherine  sing.  "  They  must 
always  carry  their  letters  of  credit  about  with 
them." 

Having  witnessed  Lady  Gatcomb's  skilful 
management  in  this  interview,  which  may  not 
only  suffice  to  show  what  her  object  was,  but 
also  the  sufficiency  of  her  powers  to  obtain  it, 
there  can  be  no  occasion  to  detain  the  reader 
through  the  details  of  another  visit  which  she 
made  before  returning  to  the  Hall.  This  was 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Craddock,  and  it  will  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  same  amiable  regret 
was  expressed  to  the  three  sisters,  for  having 
thoughtlessly  mentioned   so  ill-founded  a   sus- 
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picion  ;  gratitude  to  Dr.  Follett  for  having  re- 
moved it ;  and  Lady  Monson's  pressing  invita- 
tion for  Wednesday  evening,  most  courteously 
given,  when  they  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  shake  hands  with  the  amiable  but 
unknown  lady,  whose  name  had  so  startled 
her. 

The  young  ladies  looked  rather  astonished, 
but  readily  accepted  the  invitation.  Flora  de- 
clared herself,  however,  not  at  all  surprised,  but 
very  much  delighted  ;  and  Miss  Craddock  said, 
very  politely,  that  if  any  thing  could  enable 
the  Maxwells  to  get  over  the  extreme  disad- 
vantage of  being  utterly  unknown,  it  would  be 
Lady  Gatcomb's  condescending  notice  of  them. 

Here,  then,  all  had  again  succeeded  to  her 
wish.  The  work  went  on  well  ;  but  there  was 
more  to  do. 

A  little  coldness,  so  slight,  so  delicately  tem- 
pered, that  none,  perhaps,  but  an  observer 
whose  perceptions  were  sharpened  by  an  interest 
dearer  than  life,  could  have  remarked  it ;  but 
such  a  coldness  there  was,  in  the  manner  of  Lady 
Monson   to  her  friend,   when  they  met  in   the 
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drawing-room  before  dinner.  Though  the  closest 
intelligence,  and  most  perfect  harmony  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  between  them,  Lady  Gatcomb 
was  not  alarmed  at  this,  for  she  knew  that  she 
could  remove  it.  During  the  two  visits  she  had 
made,  it  was  highly  advantageous  to  her  that 
she  should  be  alone.  For  although  she  scrupled 
not  to  confess  to  her  dear  friend,  that  she  had  a 
plot,  there  was  more  doubling  and  twisting, 
more  exquisite  falsehood,  and  diabolical  art  to 
be  made  use  of,  than  she  thought  it  needful  to 
display  to  any  one,  who  must  know  the  real 
value  of  every  word  she  had  to  speak,  and  the 
deep  dissembling  of  every  look  she  had  to  give. 
But  this  was  now  done,  and  well  done. 

As  soon,  therefore  as  the  after  dinner  ttte-u- 
ttte  was  renewed,  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence was  speedily  re-established  between  them, 
and  their  friendship  cemented  more  closely  than 
ever  by  the  following  conversation. 

"  How  much  I  have  to  say  to  you,  my 
dearest  friend  !"  said  Lady  Gatcomb,  as  soon 
as  their  coffee  was  set  before  them  and  the  door 
closed.      "  How    much    to     explain  !"      Lady 
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Monson  looked  at  her  with  half  a  smile,  sipped 
her  coffee,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Tell  me  fairly,"  resumed  Lady  Gatcomb, 
"  have  you  not  thought  me  under  the  influence 
of  some  most  strange  and  pertinacious  spirit 
since  the  hour  that  your  Dr.  Follett  left  us  this 
morning  ?  Tell  me  fairly,  have  you  under- 
stood any  thing  that  I  have  either  said  or  done 
since?" 

"  Then  fairly,"  replied  Lady  Monson,  "  I 
have  not." 

"  How  unspeakably  kind  have  you  been, 
my  dearest  friend,  to  bear  with  me  thus  !  But 
I  could  not,  I  would  not  explain  myself  before  : 
I  could  not  endure  to  tell  you  of  my  bold  pro- 
ject, till  I  had  at  least  some  little  reason  to 
believe  it  might  succeed.  I  now  feel  sure  of 
it,  provided  always  that  you  do  not  withdraw 
your  aid." 

"  You  know,  dear  Countess,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  my  doing  that.  But  I  will  confess,  I 
should  greatly  prefer  understanding  your  mo- 
tives for  making  me  call  on  these  people,  to 
groping  about,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  jp  utter 
darkness." 
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"  Forgive  me;  I  knew  it  could  only  be  for  a 
few  hours.     Now  hear  me,  dearest  friend,  and 

give  me  your  best  judgment Do  you 

think,  my  cousin,  that  I  am  the  soft  soul  I 
feigned  to  be,  when  your  insolent  physician  dared 
to  assert,  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  suspicions  ? 
Never  was  I  so  firmly  persuaded  of  their  truth, 
as  while  he  spoke ;  I  know  these  women — know 
their  powers  of  delusion,  and  I  have  no  more 
doubt  that  they  are — one  the  mistress  of  my 
brother,  and  the  other  her  mother,  than  that  I 
see  you  now  before  me.1' 

"  Good  heaven,  Lady  Gatcomb  ! 

And  you  have  made  me  call  on  these  people  ?" 

*'  Could  it  have  harmed  you  in  the  slightest 
degree,  you  should  not  have  done  it.  But 
Lady  Mortlake  has  visited  them  ;  and  Lady 
Mary  Arundel,  brought  up  as  she  has  been,  in 
the  good  old  school,  is  their  most  chosen  friend. 
I  know  the  story  will  get  talked  of,  London 
will  ring  with  it  throughout  the  season.  But 
so  far  from  the  part  I  wish  you  to  play  be- 
coming painful  to  you,  I  am  quite  sure  you 
would  not  like  to  be  left  out  of  it." 
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Lady  Monson,  far  from  being  insensible  to 
the  probable  truth  of  this  statement,  felt  it  so 
strongly,  that  not  only  did  all  her  shadowy 
anger  melt  away,  but  a  feeling  of  decided  satis- 
faction took  place  of  it. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  good  reasons  for  all 
you  do.     Go  on,"  said  she  kindly. 

Lady  Gatcomb  resumed. 

;<  Remember  what  this  Catherine  Maxwell 
has  cost  me.  Remember  that  she  stole  my 
brother  from  me — making  him  spend  his  short 
remains  of  life  in  infamy — remember,  too,  that 
she  has  now  seduced  my  affianced  husband 

"  As  yet,  this  is  but  vague  suspicion,  my 
dear  Countess." 

"  No,  no  !  I  am  too  sure  of  it — yet  still  1 
am  not  without  hope.  When  he  came  to  me  in 
London,  his  manner,  his  words,  were  any  thing 
rather  than  indifferent.  I  think  he  loves  me 
still — but  this  woman  has  bewitched  him." 

"  Did  he  name  her,  Countess  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Monson,  eagerly. 

"  No,  he  did  not— and  yet,  with  the  light 
your  letter  threw  upon  his  unexpected  visit  to 
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me,  and  the  strange  manner  of  it,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  his  purpose  in  coming  was  to 
break  off  our  engagement.11 

"  Is  it  possible  he  can  be  such  a  fool?1'  ex- 
claimed Lady  Monson,  with  less  of  sentiment 
than  of  reasonable,  worldly-wise  astonishment  at 
the  information. 

"  I  am  persuaded  of  it,'1  resumed  the 
Countess ;  "  but  I  love  him,  my  dear  friend, 
and  my  purpose  is  to  make,  at  the  same  moment, 
one  last  trial  to  recover  his  heart,  and  to  un- 
mask the  daring  infamy  of  these  Maxwells." 

"  I  heartly  wish  you  all  success  in  both  ;  but 
explain  yourself.1' 

"  I  will — but  you  must  promise  me  forgive- 
ness for  all  my  sins  of  impertinence.  We  must 
have  these  people  here,  my  dearest  friend — 
Frederic  shall  meet  them.  The  Mortlakes, 
Craddocks,  Knowles,  and  Folletts,  shall  meet 
them  ;  and  then  ....  when  every  eye  is  upon 
her  to  admire,  and  adore  ....  then  will  I 
glide  in,  and  stand  before  her — and  if  she  sink 
not  at  the  sight  of  me — then  say  my  tale  is 
false." 
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There  was  a  frightful  glare  of  anticipated 
triumph  in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Gatcomb,  as  she 
said  this,  that  produced  a  feeling  almost  akin 
to  terror  in  the  breast  of  her  friend  ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  showed  her,  that  it  was  all 
very  natural  and  very  reasonable.  She  ap- 
proved extremely  of  the  experiment,  instantly 
set  about  writing  an  eloquent  and  most  flatter- 
ing note  to  the  persons  who  were  to  be  its  vic- 
tims ;  dispatched  another  to  Dr.  FolJett  and 
his  family,  and  concluded  her  friendly  exer- 
tions by  inditing  a  third  note  to  Mr.  Knowles, 
requesting  his  company  to  dinner  on  the  same 
eventful  Wednesday. 

The  task  of  procuring  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Arundel  at  this  meeting  was  reserved  for  Lady 
Gatcomb.  She  felt  that  there  were  difficulties 
in  it,  but  felt  little  doubt  of  removing  them 
all,  by  working  on  the  noble  nature  that  she 
had  seen  writhing  under  the  consciousness  of 
faulty  conduct.  She  was  quite  right,  for  the 
following  laconic  epistle  brought  him  to  Ash- 
wood  Hall  precisely  at  the  moment  she  de- 
sired. 
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"  To  none  other  than  yourself,  Frederic, 
could  I  address  such  a  request  as  I  am  now 
going  to  make  ;  if  indeed  it  were  possible  that 
to  any  other  than  yourself  I  could  stand  in  the 
situation  I  do.  I  left  town  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  meeting  ;  and  I  now  write  to  en- 
treat, for  the  sake  of  doing  me  a  very  essential 
service,  that  you  will  contrive  to  be  at  Sir  Her- 
bert Monson's  by  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock, 
on  Wednesday  next.  It  is  possible  that,  your 
coming  may  shorten  the  period  for  which  you 
promised  to  delay  your  journey.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  hold  out  this  temptation  to  you  ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  this,  as  a  last 
proof  of  kindness  to 

"  Augusta  Tremordyn  and  Gatcomb. 

"  P.S. — Come  to  the  Hall,  before  you  go  to 
your  father's." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Am  I  that  name  V — Shakspeare. 


While  the  preparations  for  this  awful  meeting 
were  going  on,  the  unconscious  Catherine  con- 
tinued with  the  most  persevering  courage  to 
avoid  whatever  could  nourish  the  remembrance 
of  Mr.  Arundel ;  and  if  her  success  were  not 
perhaps  quite  so  great  as  her  cousin  thought  it, 
enough  was  gained  by  the  effort  to  justify  her 
own  earnest  hope  that  she  should  finally  con- 
quer a  weakness  of  which  she  was  ashamed. 
By  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  between  them,  no 
invitation  was  to  be  rejected,  and  it  might  be 
in  some  degree  owing  to  this  that  the  tardy 
civilities  of  Lady  Monson  were  accepted. 

The   necessity   of  going  to  Oxford   for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  vote  to  an  old  friend,  took 
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Mr.  Knowles  from  Broton  during  the  clays 
which  intervened  between  Lady  Monson's  visit 
to  the  Lodge,  and  the  fated  Wednesday.  But 
for  this  accident  it  is  probable  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Catherine  might  have  escaped  the  snare 
so  barbarously  prepared  for  her ;  as  during  his 
frequent  visits  the  circumstance  of  Lady  Gat- 
comb's  return  to  the  Hall  would  infallibly  have 
been  mentioned,  and  though  the  name,  which 
was  quite  unknown  to  them  all,  would  have 
suggested  no  idea  of  her  cruel  enemy,  she 
would  certainly  have  avoided  meeting  the  af- 
fianced bride  of  Arundel. 

But,  unconscious  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
threatened  evil,  excepting  the  ever-remembered 
possibility  of  failing  in  the  last  important  effort 
to  prove  her  marriage,  Catherine's  health,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  improved  daily.  No  one 
knows  the  value  of  acting  upon  principle,  but 
those  who  do  it.  Instead  of  the  enfeebling 
feeling  of  self-blame,  which  had  so  grievously 
tormented  her,  she  now  enjoyed  that  wholesome 
pride  of  heart  which  gives  one  power  to  bear 
any  thing.     And  well  was  it  for  her   that   she 
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had  it,  for  that  power  was  about  to  be  severely 
tried.  It  happened,  however,  as  often  from  the 
mere  force  of  contrast  seems  to  be  the  case,  that 
the  moment  before  this  trial  became  one  of  great 
enjoyment,  for  it  brought  her  the  news  that  she 
most  wished  to  receive.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Wednesday  on  which  they  were  to  make  their 
first  appearance  at  Lady  Monson's,  while  sitting 
round  the  breakfast-table,  and  quizzing  each 
other  on  the  facility  with  which  they  had  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  won  by  the  high-priestess 
of  Broton  fashion  to  assist  at  her  rites,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  Miss  Murray,  which  soon  be- 
came common  property  to  the  happy  trio.  It 
was  from  her  brother,  and  only  contained  the 
following  lines  :  but  they  were  enough  to  make 
all  their  hearts  beat  with  gladness. 

"  My  dear  Bessy, 
"  Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  off  the  Lizzard, 
and  intend  to  follow  this  letter  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  my  baggage  on  shore.  We  have  had  a 
capital  voyage,  and  the  steady  breeze  that  blew 
me   onward,  seemed   a  good  auguring  to    the 
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cause  in  which  I  am  come  to  do  battle.     I  shall 
direct  this  to  Lombard  Street,  as,  be  you  where 
you  may,    I  take  it  for   granted  that  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Reeves,  and  Smith,  must  be  in  your 
confidence,  and  that  a  letter  consigned  to  them 
will  not    fail   of    speedily    reaching   your  fair 
hands.     It  is  to  them  too  .that  I  shall  look  for 
instruction,  as  to  whither  I   must  direct  myself 
in  the  hope  of  finding  you.     Remember  that  a 
few  days  must  be  given   to  my  own  affairs  in 
passing  through  the  great  Babylon  ;    but  these 
despatched,  I  shall  be  with  you  as  fast  as  four 
horses   can    bring   me.      Give   my   affectionate 
greetings  to  aunt  Maxwell,  and  my  dear  little 
client,  and  believe  me, 

"  Ever  affectionately, 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Alexander  Murray. 
"  Ship  Phoenix,  November  2,  1833." 

Miss  Murray  tenderly  loved  her  brother,  and 
he  well  deserved  her  love.  She  was  proud  of 
him  too,  and  her  pride  was  justified  by  its  ob- 
ject.    Had  the  news  of  his  return  reached  her 
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when  she  had  no  other  reason  for  desiring  it 
than  that  of  enjoying  his  society,  such  a  letter 
would  have  made  a  jubilee  for  her,  and  all  her 
friends.  But  at  this  moment  it  was  not  only  a 
pleasure,  but  a  blessing  that  it  promised  her — 
her  darling  friend — her  poor  aunt,  and  the  help- 
less babe,  who  had  become  almost  as  dear  to 
her  as  if  she  had  given  him  birth  —  it  pro- 
mised to  them  all,  protection,  safety,  happiness. 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Murray  fer- 
vently. 

"  Amen  !"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell ;  "  I  shall  now 
see  my  Catherine  rewarded  for  her  patient  en- 
durance of  all  that  my  imprudence  has  made 
her  suffer  !" 

"  O  mamma  !"  said  Catherine  ;  "  to  see  you 

happy  and  gay  as  you  used  to  be But 

I  am  a  fool  to  cry  for  what  I'm  glad  of,"  she 
added,  dashing  some  bright  drops  from  her 
eyes;  and  hastily  quitting  the  room,  she  re- 
turned in  an  instant  with  her  laughing  boy,  who 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  clamour  of  happiness  with 
which  he  was  received,  screamed,  crowed,  and 
kicked,  as  if  to  show  how  manfully  he  should 
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be  able  to  support  the  honours  that  were  coming 
upon  him. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  them  all,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  visible  on  the  fair  face  of  Catherine. 
Never  had  she  looked  more  beautiful  than  when 
she  descended  from  her  toilet  and  her  boy,  to 
await  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  them  to 
Ash  wood  Hall.  Her  mother  and  her  cousin 
both  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  pleasure 
and  admiration. 

"  Good  news  becomes  you,  Kattie,"  said 
Miss  Murray,  approaching  her.  "  You  feel 
yourself  a  Countess.  Is  it  not  so,  dearest  ? 
Does  not  that  little  heart  beat  at  anticipating 
the  honour  of  hearing  its  possessor  called  Lady 
Tremordyn  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  does,  Elizabeth  ;  but  its  most 
joyous  throbs  are  when  I  think  of  seeing  my 
Theodore  fete  at  the  old  castle  in  Cornwall  ! 
Can't  you  fancy  his  beautiful  eyes,  staring 
about  among  all  the  good  people  who  will  come 

to  welcome  him  ? But  here  comes  the 

carriage Now  then  for  this  prodigi- 
ous fine  lady  !" 
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#  *  *  # 

Before  we  follow  them  to  this  fearful  visit,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  detail  some  particulars  of  a 
conversation  which  preceded  their  arrival  at  the 
seene  of  it.  Where  great  influence,  and  great 
art  in  the  use  of  it,  are  combined,  such  a  scene 
as  Lady  Gatcomb  was  preparing  can  hardly 
fail. 

Mr.  Knowles  arrived  at  the  Crow's  Nest  from 
Oxford,  exactly  in  time  to  accept  Lady  Mon- 
son's  unusually  pressing  invitation  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Arundel,  though  looking  very  much  as 
if  he  were  going  to  execution,  failed  not  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Hall,  punctually  at  the  hour  named 
to  him  ;  and  having  strictly  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion to  come  there  without  returning  home,  he 
was  ushered  to  a  dressing-room,  and  told  that 
dinner  would  be  on  table  at  seven. 

It  was  then  evident  that  the  mystery,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  for  which  he  was  summoned 
thither,  was  either  to  be  explained  to  him   in 

full  assembly,   or  postponed  till he 

trembled  as  he  thought  of  it  ...  .  till  a  sub- 
sequent tete-a-ttte  with  Lady  Gatcomb. 
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This,  however,  was  very  far  from  her  pur- 
pose. It  was  not  alone  that  she  now  wished  to 
see  Frederic  Arundel.  When  he  entered  the 
drawing-room  he  found  only  his  friend  Knowles 
in  addition  to  the  family  party,  which  however 
still  comprehended  the  Swedish  savant.  He 
received  his  usual  cordial  welcome  from  the 
Admiral  and  his  lady.  Mr.  Knowles  looked  in 
his  face,  and  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  as  if 
aware  that  something  was  going  wrong  with 
him  ;  while  the  Countess  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  with  perfect  calmness  and  self-pos- 
session said,  "  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Arundel,  to  come  here  to-day.  I  will  explain 
to  you  by-and-bye  why  we  so  much  wished  to 
see  you." 

Arundel  felt  at  a  loss  whether  he  was  most 
puzzled  or  relieved  by  a  reception  so  little  agi- 
tating. "  The  dignity  of  this  woman's  mind," 
thought  he,  "is  equal  to  that  of  her  beauty.  I 
feel  surprised  at  the  easiness  with  which  she 
resigns  me  ?  .  ...  Coxcomb  !  .  .  .  The  sub- 
ject of  surprise  is,  that  she  could  ever  accept 
me." 
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The  dinner  was  announced,  he  gave  his  arm 
to  Lady  Monson,  and  the  comfortably  small 
party  seated  themselves  round  the  dinner-table, 
without  the  slightest  indication  on  the  part  of 
either  that  any  thing  at  all  unusual  had  brought 
them  together.  Arundel  was  seated  opposite 
Lady  Gatcomb.  At  first  his  eyes,  which  used 
to  rove  with  such  unembarrassed  gaiety  about 
him,  were  heavily  fixed  upon  his  plate  ;  but  by 
degrees  the  easy,  cheerful,  voice  of  Lady  Gat- 
comb gave  him  courage  to  look  up.  Far  from 
exhibiting  the  slightest  symptom  of  sorrow  or 
disappointment,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  appear  so  light-hearted.  Her  eye  sparkled. 
A  delicate  bloom  had  chased  the  usual  paleness 
of  her  cheek.  She  spoke  more  than  usual,  and 
even  repaid  the  pleasantries  of  Sir  Herbert 
with  a  smile. 

Though  Arundel's  astonishment  was  certainly 
not  diminished  by  these  observations,  his  en- 
joyment from  his  unexpected  reprieve  increased. 
He  too  ventured  to  speak,  nay,  almost  dared  to 
smile  also,  and  had  not  the  image  of  Cathe- 
rine, deep,   deep,  within  his  heart,  incessantly 
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recalled  the  events  and  sufferings  of  the  last 
week,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  scene  in  St.  James's  Square  was  a 
dream,  and  that  he  was  still  the  happy  and 
accepted  lover  of  the  beautiful  woman  before 
him. 

As  a  proof  that  Mr.  Knowles1  hobby  did 
not  always  lead  him  astray,  it  may  be  observed 
that  on  this  occasion  he  read  Lady  Gatcomb's 
countenance  with  infinitely  more  acuteness  than 
Arundel,  notwithstanding  that  his  observation 
was  sharpened  by  being  deeply  interested  in  the 
inquiry,  and  that  he  had  moreover  so  much 
previous  information  to  guide  him. 

Mr.  Knowles  saw  plainly  that  the  sparkle  in 
her  eye  was  not  produced  by  health,  either  of  body 
or  mind ;  the  heightened  colour  of  her  cheek,  her 
unwonted  volubility,  all  persuaded  him  that 
some  "  moving  accident"  had  either  befallen  her, 
or  was  anticipated.  He  looked  at  her  so 
earnestly  that  she  shrunk  from  his  eye.  Had 
she  known  him  better,  she  would  have  been 
still  more  annoyed  at  it ;  but  she  knew  not  that 
beauty,  greatly  as  he  admired  it,  could  not  turn 
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aside  his  attention  from  the  workings  of  mind. 
She  remembered  the  image  that  her  mirror 
presented,  as  she  finished  her  careful  toilet, 
and  not  only  ceased  to  wonder  at,  but  forgave 
the  indecorum  of  his  stedfast  gaze. 

It  was  one  of  the  pleasant  customs  of  Ash- 
wood   Hall,  to  permit  perfect  freedom   to  the 
gentlemen  who  dined  there,  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of   quitting  the  table.     Mr.   Knowles 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  it  early,  Mr. 
Arundel  was — but  now  their  habits  seemed  to  be 
exchanged  ;  for  Arundel  drew  his  chair  towards 
Sir  Herbert,  and,   spite  of  the  very  abstruse 
question  on   optics  from   the  Swedish  savant^ 
which   immediately  followed  the   exit   of    the 
ladies,  he   appeared   determined    to    keep   his 
ground  there  as  long  as  possible.    Mr.  Knowles, 
on  the  contrary,  rose  almost  instantly,  and  being 
determined,  from   some  particular  reasons,   to 
secure  the  assistance  of  his  friend's  observation 
on  the  beautiful  Countess,  in  aid  of  his  own,  he 
said  in  a  half  whisper  as  he  passed  him,  "  Come 
with  me,  Arundel — I  want  you." 

g2 
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As  they  crossed  the  hall  they  saw  servants 
carrying  coffee  to  the  boudoir,  and  followed 
them. 

"  I  am  delighted  !"  said  Knowles  to  Lady 
Monson,  throwing  himself  into  a  favourite 
chair.  "  I  would  rather  sit  one  hour  in  your 
boudoir,  than  two  in  your  drawing-room.''1 

"  I  quite  know  that,"  replied  her  ladyship, 
"  which  was  my  principal  reason  for  ordering 
lights  here  now  ;  but  you  must  consent  to  ad- 
journ by-and-bye,  for  I  expect  people  to- 
night:1 

"  To-night  ? Do  you  indeed  ?  .  .   . 

Then  give  me  my  coffee  ;  for  I  shall  make  my 
escape." 

"  Let  me  whisper  a  spell  to  prevent  it,"  said 
she,  affecting  to  lower  her  voice  :  "  Lady  Mary 
Arundel  is  coming  ;  but  before  she  promised 
to  do  so,  she  positively  asked  if  you  were  to  be 
here.11 

"  Nay,  then  I  must  stay,  if  I  die  for  it.  But 
who  have  you  got  beside  ?" 

The  Craddocks,  I  believe,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
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Pemberton — by  the  way,  they  say  he  is  to 
marry  Miss  Craddock.  It  will  be  a  capital 
match  for  her,  and  it  is  time  she  should  be 
thinking  about  it.1' 

Meanwhile  Lady  Gatcomb  was  talking  to 
Arundel,  almost  as  if  no  mischance  had  come  be- 
tween them.  But  there  was  no  shadow  of  sen- 
timent, either  in  what  she  said  or  looked.  Pre- 
sently the  sound  of  a  carriage,  followed  by  a  peal 
on  the  huge  hall  bell,  was  distinctly  heard.  Mr. 
Kno  wles"  eye  happened  again  to  be  upon  Lady  Gat- 
comb at  that  moment — he  saw  that  she  trembled. 

A  servent  entered,  and  whispered  to  Lady 
Monson. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  she  said  rising  ;  "  it 
will  not  do  to  leave  people  in  an  empty  drawing- 
room,  though  it  answers  extremely  well  in  a  full 
one.  But  you  happy  people  may  remain  in 
peace  till  I  send  for  you." 

Lady  Gatcomb  seemed  perfectly  inclined  to 
adopt  this  arrangement.  Mr.  Knowles  remained, 
because  he  was  determined  to  watch  her,  and 
Mr.  Arundel  did  the  same,  because  he  could 
not  well  help  it. 
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As  the  door  closed  after  Lady  Mod  son, 
Frederic  could  not  help  blessing  the  pertinacity 
of  his  friend's  attachment  to  his  arm-chair, 
though  strongly  suspecting  that  it  interfered 
with  the  ttte-a-ttte  which  was  intended  for  him- 
self. 

If  this  were  so,  however,  the  Countess  showed 
no  symptom  of  displeasure  at  the  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  in  a  tone  of  much  more  good-hu- 
moured familiarity  than  it  had  been  her  habit 
to  address  to  Mr.  Knowles,  she  said,  addressing 
him  rather  than  Arundel,  "  As  we  have  half  an 
hour's  respite  granted  us  before  we  enter  upon 
the  ceremonies  of  the  drawing-room,  I  will  try 
to  amuse  you,  Mr.  Knowles,  and  Mr.  Arundel 
too,  if  he  will  listen  to  me,  by  telling  you  of  an 
adventure  I  have  met  with  at  Broton.  The 
denouement  of  it  indeed  will,  I  hope,  take  place 
to-night." 

This  exordium  was  quite  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  attention  of  both. 

"  Unfortunately  I  cannot  relate  this,  which 
in  itself  is  almost  a  jest,  without  referring  to  a 
period  of  my  life  marked  by  the  most  bitter 
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misery.  You  both  must  know  that  I  had  a 
brother.  He  was  younger  than  myself,  and 
way  father  left  him  to  my  care  and  guardian- 
ship. In  many  cases  this  might  have  led  to 
coldness  or  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  youth  who 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  sister  whom  he  re- 
membered as  his  playfellow,  but  with  us  there 
was  no  such  danger  ;  never,  I  think,  did  one 
creature  dote  upon  another  as  my  poor  brother 
did  on  me." 

Lady  Gatcomb  appeared  overpowered  by 
tender  recollections.      She  paused,  and  wept. 

Mr.  Knowles'  piercing  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her,  but  he  said  not  a  word.  Mr.  Arundel  felt 
that  it  was  needful  to  say  something,  but  was 
by  no  means  in  possession  of  his  usual  tact. 

"  Do  not  tell  us  any  thing  that  can  move  you 
thus,"  he  said  at  length. 

The  Countess  tried  to  smile,  and  apparently 
making  an  effort  to  recover  herself,  went  on. 

"  I  am  verv  weak  to  dwell  thus  on  what  is 
gone  for  ever I  travelled  with  my  bro- 
ther. In  Switzerland,  near  Lausanne,  he  un- 
happily   made    acquaintance    with    a    Scotch- 
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woman  and  her  daughter.  The  girl  was  ex- 
quisitely lovely.     The  mother one  who 

only  lived  to  profit  by  her  beauty.  By  a  series 
of  artifices  too  long  to  tell,  they  contrived  to 
introduce  themselves  to  me.  Though  perfectly 
unsuspicious  of  their  real  character,  I  could  not 
be  long  blind  to  their  wish  of  ensnaring  my 
brother,  who  was  then  but  twenty  years  old. 
I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  for  the  first  time 

in    our  lives   we  quarrelled    I  must   not 

dwell  on  this— all  I  need  tell  you  is,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  so  far  opening  his  eyes  that  he  refused 
to  marry — but  she  lived  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress till  he  died.  The  name  of  these  two 
women  was  Maxwell.''' 

Arundel  started  so  violently  as  almost  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  and  he  repeated  the  name  of 
"  Maxwell!"  in  an  accent  of  such  misery,  that 
the  outraged  feelings  of  his  proud  mistress  were 
already  half  avenged. 

Mr.  Knowles  spoke  not,  moved  not,  nor  for 
an  instant  relaxed  his  earnest  study  of  her  face. 
"  Let  me  not  leave  you  with  such  a  painful 
impression  for  a  single  moment,1'  resumed  Lady 
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Gatcomb,  addressing  Arundel.  "  When  1 
heard  the  name  of  the  ladies  who  have  lately 
come  to   this  neighbourhood,  I  too  was  struck 

by   the  coincidence,  and  so  strongly  that 

to  my   shame  I  speak  it  I  uttered  in  the 

first  vehemence  of  my  terror  a  most  unjustifiable 
suspicion  that  they  might  be  the  same." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Arundel, 
again  so  greatly  agitated  as  to  lose  all  command 
of  himself;  while  Knowles  still  persevered  in 
his  silent  watch. 

"  Impossible,  of  course,"  replied  Lady  Gat- 
comb. "  But  shall  I  tell  you  what  my  incau- 
tious folly  cost  me  ?" 

"  Pray  do  !"  said  Arundel,  in  an  accent  of 
such  gay  indifference,  and  so  evidently  relieved 
from  suffering,  by  her  last  words,  that  one  fur- 
tive glance  of  real  feeling  shot  from  her  bril- 
liant eye.  He  saw  it  not.  He  thought  not  of 
her  eyes  or  her.  But  Mr.  Knowles  saw  it,  and 
construed  it  after  his  own  manner. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  the  Countess,  af- 
fecting to  catch  the  tone  of  Frederic,  "  Dr. 
Follett  was  one  of  the  persons  whom  for  my 

o5 
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sins  I  had  the  imprudence  to  let  hear  this  wild 
surmise.  His  indignation  was  almost  as  great 
as  yours  seemed  to  be,  my  good  friend,  ere  I 
had  explained  my  blunder.  He  harangued 
with  most  excellent  wisdom  on  the  mischief  that 
might  be  done  by  one  light  word  ;  and,  in  short, 
so  worked  upon  my  conscience,  and  that  of  my 
good  friend,  Lady  Monson,  that  we  promised 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  ladies  as  the 
best  amende  for  having  so  literally  attacked 
their  good  name.  They  were  not  at  home  when 
Lady  Monson  called,  so  we  have  not  seen  them 
yet ;  but  they  have  kindly  promised  to  come 
here  to-night,  when  I  hope  I  may  shake  hands, 
and  be  forgiven." 

"  Here  !  .  . . .  Mrs.  Maxwell  coming  here  !" 
again  exclaimed  the  impetuous  Frederic. 

"  Why  should  that  surprise  you,  Mr. 
Arundel  ?"  rejoined  the  Countess.  "  They 
have  the  honour  of  knowing  Lady  Mortlake." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me I  only 

meant  ....  "  Was  it  pain,  or  was  it  pleasure 
which  predominated,  as  she  watched  his  con- 
fusion ?    Was  the  pang  of  the  enamoured  heart, 
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or   the    triumph   of   successful  treachery,   the 
strongest  ? 

Before  Lady  Gatcomb  ran  the  risk  of  de- 
claring that  she  understood  him  perfectly,  a 
servant  entered  to  say  that  Lady  Monson  re- 
quested to  see  them  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Knowles  still  kept  his  attention  fixed 
upon  the  actress,  and  again  he  thought  he  saw 
a  sort  of  tremor  shake  her. 

She  rose,  however,  instantly,  and  in  a  voice 
that  to  his  watchful  ear  betrayed  a  little  ner- 
vousness, she  said  to  Mr.  Arundel,  taking  his 
arm  as  she  spoke, 

"  It  is  you  who  must  introduce  me  to  this 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  my  good  friend,  and  if  she  has 
heard  of  my  impertinence,  it  is  you  who  must 
plead  my  cause." 

The  ears  of  Frederic  were  ringing  with 
sounds  that  were  not. — He  knew  not  what  she 
said,  and  hardly  whither  she  was  leading  him. 
The  idea  that  he  was  about  to  enter  the  pre- 
sence of  Catherine,  and  with  Lady  Gatcomb  on 
his  arm,  completely  overset  him.  But  they 
walked  onwards,    the  footman  preceding,   and 
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Mr.  Knowles  following,   to  the  drawing-room. 
The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  they  entered. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  sitting 
and  standing,  in  different  groups  near  the  fire, 
were  assembled  the  whole  party  invited  by 
Lady  Monson.  A  sofa  was  on  each  side  of  the 
fire-place,  and  a  large  round  table  in  front  of  it. 
One  sofa  was  occupied  by  Lady  Mortlake,  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  and  Dr.  Follett,  and  the  opposite  one 
by  two  Miss  Crad docks  and  Miss  Tidwell. 
Mrs.  Follett  sat  a  little  apart,  enjoying  the  con- 
spicuous and  undivided  honour  of  Lord  Mort- 
lake's  conversation. 

Round  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  en- 
gravings, drawings,  miniatures,  and  scrap-books, 
stood  Lady  Mary  Arundel,  Flora  Craddock, 
our  Catherine,  and  Miss  Murray,  all  busily  oc- 
cupied in  turning  over  the  pretty  things,  and  in 
chatting  on  the  manifold  subjects  which  they 
suggested.  Lady  Monson  also  was  standing  at 
the  same  table,  but  instead  of  sharing  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  others,  she  was  wholly  engaged 
in  contemplating  the  living  picture  that  stood 
opposite   to  her.     Catherine,  bright  in   smiles. 
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glowing  in  youth  and  beauty,  and  gayer  than 
she  had  ever  been  seen  at  Broton,  from  the 
happy  news  of  the  morning,  presented  such  a 
perfect  model  of  female  loveliness,  that  Lady 
Monson  gazed  at  her  in  perfect  astonishment. 

"  It  is  a  frightful  slander,"  said  she  mentally, 
"  and  well  may  she,  in  all  truth,  be  ashamed  of 
it.     That  delicate,  graceful,  refined  creature,-a 

hired  prostitute  ! O,  fie  !  fie  !  never  did 

the  jealousy  of  woman  take  so  wild  a  manner  to 

avenge  itself!"" 

At  this  moment  the  Countess  of  Gatcomb 
and  Mr.  Arundel  approached  the  table. 

Catherine  was  entirely  occupied  by  a  cari- 
cature, which  Lady  Mary  was  explaining  to 
her,  and  which  they  held  between  them.  The 
musical  young  laugh  which  announced  that  she 
had  caught  the  jest,  smote  on  the  ear  of  her 
enemy ;  who,  agitated  beyond  control  at  the 
sight  of  her,  radiant  in  beauty — the  charm  of 
which,  even  at  that  dreadful  moment  of  stedfast 
hatred,  she  could  not  deny— uttered  an  inar- 
ticulate sound  that  almost  amounted  to  a  groan. 
Catherine  looked   up  ....  for  one  moment  her 
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distended  eyes  seemed  to  doubt  their  own  tes- 
timony.     Then    the   words,    "  O    God  !  

Augusta  !"  burst  from  her,  and  she  fell,  utterly 
deprived  of  sense  and  feeling,  to  the  ground. 

In  order  at  all  to  conceive  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  several  individuals  purposely  assem- 
bled  to   watch  Catherine's    agony,    when    con- 
founded  with   the  barbarous  enemy  who   had 
sought  to  bastardize   her  child,  and  doom  her 
own  name  to  infamy,  the  previous  information 
received  by  each  of  them  must  be  remembered. 
At  hearing  the  fearful  cry  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Maxwell  started  from  her  seat,  and  ran 
towards  her.     She  had  been  so  situated  as  not 
to  see  the  entrance  of  Lady  Gatcomb,  but  had 
no  sooner  left  her  place,  than  her  eyes  were  ar- 
rested by  the  same  astounding  apparition  which 
had  laid  her  daughter  insensible  before  it. 

"  My  Catherine  !  my  darling  child  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, endeavouring  to  take  her  from  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Knowles,  who  was  at  her  side  the 
instant  she  fell.     "  Let  her  not  open  her  eyes 

upon  that  dreadful  woman It   will  kill 

her!" 
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Arundel  had  dropped  the  arm  of  the  Countess 
the  moment  that  the  figure  of  Catherine  caught 
his  eye,  as  he  walked  up  the  room,  and  he  now- 
remained  rooted  to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood, 
at  the  instant  of  Catherine's  cry.  Lady  Mary's 
first  impulse  was  to  assist  in  raising  her  friend, 
but  Mrs.  Maxwell,  Miss  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Knowles,  were  all  crowding  round  her.  She 
then  turned  her  eyes  towards  her  brother,  and 
in  the  look  of  fixed  despair  which  had  settled  on 
his  features,  saw  at  one  glance  that  he  too  had 
heard  the  same  guilty  history  which  had  been 
told  to  her — that  he  believed  it — and  that,  in 
doing  so,  he  felt  a  pang  so  strong,  as  at  once  to 
disclose  the  hidden  secret  of  his  heart. 

She  saw  the  drops  of  agony  that  stood  upon 
his  forehead,  observed  the  trembling  movement 
of  his  pallid  lips,  and  stealing  round  to  him,  put 
her  own  shaking  hand  in  his,  and  whispered, 
low  but  clearly,  "  Do  not  believe  it,  Frederic  ! 
I'll  pledge  my  life  on  it,  that  she  is  innocent." 

Flora  Craddock  had  flown  back  to  her  sis- 
ters, feeling  conscience-struck  at  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  had   so  long  resisted  the  suspi- 
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cions  of  their  superior  wisdom  ;  and  though 
permitted  to  shelter  herself  from  contamination 
between  them,  was  received  by  such  looks  and 
whispers,  as  it  may  be  easily  imagined  this 
dreadful  discovery  would  produce.  Lord 
Mortlake  left  Mrs.  Follett  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, while  he  crossed  over  to  his  lady,  as  if  to 
give  her  his  support  through  a  scene  so  every 
way  painful.  Lady  Monson  stood  looking, 
much  as  she  might  have  done  had  the  same 
adventure  been  exhibited  on  the  stage,  except- 
ing that  the  words,  "  She  is  right,  however," 
which  escaped  her  lips  involuntarily,  showed 
that  she  was  aware  of  the  reality  of  what  was 
passing.  Dr.  Follett  was  hanging  over  the 
chair  that  supported  Catherine,  waiting  for  the 
returning  movement  of  her  pulse,  and  assisting 
the  attempts  of  her  friends  to  restore  her ; 
whilst  his  wife  and  her  sensible  daughter  in- 
dulged themselves  aloud  in  the  avowal,  "  they 
had  always  thought,"  though  nobody  seemed  at 
leisure  to  listen  to  them. 

And    where    was   Lady    Gatcomb  ?     Alone, 
standing  proudly  and  firmly  erect  in  the  midst 
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of  them  all,  she  still  kept  her  blasting  eye 
upon  Catherine.  She  remained  silent  till  her 
victim  moved,  and  again  gave  sign  of  life  and 
capability  of  suffering ;  then  slowly  raising  her 
arm,  and  pointing  towards  her,  while  her  own 
eye  moved  slowly  round  the  circle,  every  indivi- 
dual of  which  was  intently  watching  them  both, 
she  said,  "  Are  you  yet  convinced  ?  ....  or 
have  I  submitted  to  this  cruel  test  in  vain  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  likely  that  she  may  not  know  the  name  of 
Gatcomb ;  ask  her  if  she  remembers  that  of 
Tremordyn  ?" 

"  It  is  her  own  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Murray, 
stepping  forward  ;  "  Lady  Augusta  Delaporte, 
it  is  her  own.  You  saw  it  given  her  before  the 
altar,  and  when  you  least  expect  it,  the  legal 
proof  of  this  shall  overwhelm  you.  Your 
brother  did  not  die  without  an  heir,  and  it  is 
not  long  that  you  shall  wear  the  young  Earl's 
coronet.  Yet  a  few  weeks  are  left  you,  and 
you  may  still  be  hailed  as  Countess  by  all  who 
can  believe  that  my  pale  cousin  here  has  ever 
lived  any  man's  mistress.  Lady  Monson  .  .  . 
I  am  sorry  to  say  even  so  much   to  your  rela- 
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tion,  in  your  own  drawing-room.  It  is  no 
court  of  justice.  Nor  do  I  think  I  could  have 
been  pushed  to  do  so,  did  it  not  seem  that  this 
meeting  was  arranged,  with  very  cruel  purpose 
towards  Lady  Tremordyn — my  dear,  and  much 
wronged  cousin." 

Lady  Gatcomb  would  perhaps  never  have 
hazarded  this  bold  experiment,  had  she  known 
Miss  Murray.  The  idea  of  a  Scotch  cousin 
come  to  live  with  the  helpless  mother  and 
daughter,  in  their  equivocal  retirement,  had 
suggested  no  alarming  picture ;  but  she  now 
almost  shrunk  before  the  courage  and  the  truth 
with  which  this  Scotch  cousin  dared  address 
her.  Almost  did  her  proud  eye  quail  under 
the  bright  indignant  glance  that  was  fixed  upon 
her ;  but  at  this  perilous  moment  Frederic 
Arundel,  gently  disengaging  himself  from  his 
sister,  stepped  towards  the  group  that  sur- 
rounded Catherine.  What  spur  can  give 
energy  to  an  attempt  like  jealousy  ?  Fear, 
shame,  surprise,  all  took  flight,  and  left  the 
desperate  woman  fixed  to  destroy  her  rival, 
though  the  thread  that  held  her  own  life  cracked, 
and  gave  way  in  the  struggle. 
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"  Where  is  my  cousin,  Sir  Herbert  Mon- 
son  ?"  said  Lady  Gatcomb,  with  a  voice  and 
action  intended  to  denote  personal  fear  of  the 
noble-hearted  woman  before  whom  she  stood ; 
"  he  must  protect  me  from  this  vulgar  violence 
.  .  .  Arranged  ?  .  .  .  .  you  think  this  scene  ar- 
ranged, young  woman  ?  If  truth  could  come 
from  such  as  you,  I  would  ask  what  motive 
could  induce  the  ladies  here  insulted  by  your 
presence,  to  arrange  a  scene  to  make  manifest 
the  folly,  the  deplorable  indiscretion,  of  having 
trusted  to  the  gaudy  trappings  of  unknown 
wanderers,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  respecta- 
bility ?  That  my  brother's  mistress  should 
have  been  admitted  here — though  but  for  one 
short  hour — I  shall  ever  deplore.  But  I  cannot 
reproach  myself  for  it.,, 

Mr.  Arundel  paused  in  his  approach  towards 
Catherine,  to  listen  to  these  words ;  and  when 
they  were  spoken,  he  turned  his  steps  aside, 
and  sought  shelter  from  the  feelings  that  tor- 
tured him,  by  leaving  the  room. 

Lady  Gatcomb  now,  indeed,  felt  that  she 
had  triumphed — where  only  her  heart  valued 
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triumph.  The  vehemence  and  exultation  of  her 
manner  drooped  and  fell.  She  sank  into  a 
chair,  exhausted,  and  seemingly  overpowered, 
by  what  she  had  endured  ;  yet  still  she  lost 
not  sight  of  her  great  object,  which  was  to  in- 
sult and  trample  on  the  unprotected  Catherine. 

"  Lady  Monson,"  she  said,  in  a  very  low,  but 
perfectly  distinct  voice,  "  the  Admiral  should  be 
sent  for.  Hospitality  has  its  rites — but  so  has 
decency.  I  know  these  women  well — you 
know  I  do,  and — without  thinking  of  yourself 
or  me — there  are  those  here  who  should  not  thus 
be  outraged.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  make  them 
leave  the  house,  if  they  think  they  can  insult 
me  by  staying  in  it.  But  for  my  care  of  my 
poor  brother's  honour,  that  unhappy  creature 
might  indeed  have  been  what  she  now  calls 
herself.  Guess,  then,  if  they  will  spare  me  !  .  .  . 
But  either  they  must  leave  the  house,  or  I. 
Every  instant  I  permit  them  in  my  sight  seems 
like  an  outrage  to  my  brother's  memory." 

Lady  Monson  made  no  reply,  but  walked  to- 
wards the  bell.  Miss  Tidwell  saw  her  inten- 
tion, and  obsequiously  darted  forward  to  obey 
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it.  While  Lord  and  Lady  Mortlake  whispered 
apart  on  the  possibility  of  immediately  obtain- 
ing their  carriage  ;  and  Lady  Mary,  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  handkerchief,  wept  silently 
as  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  back  of  her  chair 

Poor  Catherine  saw  it  all — understood  it  all 
— and  weakness  giving  way  before  indignation 
and  unmerited  shame,  she  rose  from  the  seat  on 
which  her  friends  had  placed  her,  and  leaning 
with  touching  confidence  on  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Knowles,  she  said,  "  Take  me  away — let  me  go 
— let  me  walk, — I  cannot  bear  these  suspicious 
looks — these  averted  eyes.  Elizabeth  ....  my 
poor  mother  ....  bring  her  to  me." 

There  was  more  of  nature  than  discretion  in 
this  abrupt  retreat ;  and  the  unfortunate  phrase, 
"  My  poor  mother  !"  spoke  volumes,  as  Lady 
Monson  and  the  Miss  Craddocks  declared. 

Lady  Gatcomb  seemed  to  recover  herself 
when  the  door  was  closed  behind  them,  as  it 
speedily  was,  by  the  attentive  activity  of  Miss 
Tidwell. 

-  Dr.  Follett,"  said  she,  addressing  herself 
with  much  condescension,  but  not  without  some 
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mixture  of  reproach,  to  the  physician,  "  will 
you  not  confess  that  it  is  you  who  should  apo- 
logize to  these  ladies  for  this  most  painful 
scene?  .  .  .  Had  you  not  made  me  believe  it 
was  my  duty  publicly  to  make  acquaintance 
with  these  unhappy  women,  it  would  never  have 
taken  place." 

"  Most  surely,  Lady  Gatcomb,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  these  ladies,  so  educated,  so  refined, 
so  superior  in  all  ways,  to  almost  all  the  women 

I  ever  saw  in  my  life I  did  not,  could 

not,  believe  that  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  good  God !  it 
is  incredible  !" 

"  And  yet,  Doctor,  you  see  that  so  it  is,"  re- 
joined Lady  Gatcomb. 

Dr.  Follett  made  no  reply,  and  Lady  Mary 
Arundel,  suddenly  raising  her  head,  and  re- 
moving the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  fixed 
so  searching  a  look  upon  the  face  of  the  Coun- 
tess, as  made  her  fevered  blood  run  chilly 
through  her  veins.  She  rose  from  her  place  to 
approach  the  fire,  but  even  in  the  moment 
which  this  occupied,  she  was  restored  to  con- 
fidence and  composure,  by  the  recollection  that 
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not  a  vestige  remained,  excepting  in  her  own 
hands,  of  the  event  which  must  be  fully  proved 
before  either  look  or  word  could  harm  her. 

Lord  Mortlake,  who  had  followed  the  eyes  of 
his  daughter,  and  saw  the  vehement  feelings 
that  were  at  work  within  her,  rose  also  to  reach 
the  bell. 

"  Lady  Monson,''  said  he,  "  you  must  for- 
give me  if  I  ring  for  my  carriage  ;  Lady  Mary 
has  been  too  much  excited  by  this  disagreeable 
business — she  looks  ill — and  the  sooner  we  get 
her  home  the  better." 

What  Lady  Monson  answered,  he  did  not 
hear,  for  at  that  moment  the  Countess  addressed 
him. 

"  I  fear,  my  Lord,  that  the  discovery  of  this 
evening  has  given  pain  to  more  than  one  of  your 
family.  Mr.  Arundel  left  the  room  just  now, 
in  evident  agitation.  Will  you  tell  him,  my 
Lord,  from  me,  that  from  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  I  have  seen  him  this  evening,  I  conceive 
that  a  cause  very  different  from  any  I  sus- 
pected, occasioned  his  late  visit  to  London — and 
if  so,   his   plans  had  better  be  suspended  for 


cess* 
del.- 
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the  present.  But  just  now,  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
him." 

Lady  Gatcomb  foresaw  that  were  any  part  of 
this  mysterious  message  delivered,  it  must  ne- 

ssarily  draw  on  an  explanation  between  Arun- 
and  his  father,  when  she  doubted  not  that 
the  cause  of  herself  and  her  estates  would  be 
advocated  to  the  young  man  with  greater  elo- 
quence than  any  she  could  dare  to  use  herself-- 
an  eloquence  that  would  be  respected  and  re- 
membered, even  if  it  produced  not  an  immediate 
effect. 

And  on  this  hope  she  slept,  after  a  day  of  as 
base  hypocrisy,  and  as  cruel  wickedness,  as 
ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  woman  to  con- 
ceive. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts." 

Shakspeare. 

•It  is  painful  to  follow  Catherine,  her  weeping 
mother,  and  her  outraged  cousin,  to  their  home 
— that  home  which  had  in  the  morning  been 
the  scene  of  so  much  heartfelt  hope  and  hap- 
piness. 

Miss  Murray's  travelling  carriage,  which  was 
the  equipage  they  always  used,  with  post-horses, 
for  their  visits,  could  not  accommodate  Mr. 
Knowles,  who,  with  silent  but  unmistakeable 
sympathy,  handed  them  into  it.  To  their  great 
surprise,  however,  he  stood  ready  at  their  own 

vol.  in.  h 
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door  to  assist  them  to  leave  it.  His  cab  had 
passed  them  unobserved  before  they  left  the 
Admiral's  park,  and  he  had  been  some  minutes 
waiting  for  them. 

"  God  bless  you  !"  was  Miss  Murray's  salu- 
tation to  him,  as  he  took  Catherine  from  the 
carriage,  and  tenderly  supported  her  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Having  placed  her  on  a  sofa,  felt  her  pulse, 
procured  her  a  glass  of  water,  and  finally  shut 
the  door,  he  drew  a  chair  as  nearly  as  might  be 
to  the  centre  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  three 
ladies,  and  addressing  them  en,  masse,  said, 
"  Do  me  the  favour  to  believe  that  I  credit  not 
one  single  syllable  which  that  atrocious  woman 
has  uttered  this  night." 

Such  was  the  exordium  of  his  discourse,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  if  Miss  Murray  had  fol- 
lowed the  first  movement  of  her  heart,  he 
uould  have  been  paid  for  it  by  a  frank  Scotch 
kiss. 

This,  however,  did  not  happen,  but  being 
quite  unable  to  speak  now— though  she  had 
found  no  difficulty  of  the  kind  in  Lady  Mon- 
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son's  drawing-room — she  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him,  which  said,  as  plainly  as  a  hand  could 
speak,  "  I  thank  you." 

"  Having  avowed  this,"  he  continued,  hold- 
ing her  hand  for  a  moment  between  both  his, 
"  and  considering  this  fair  hand  as  a  pledge 
that  my  avowal  is  received,  I  venture  to  ask 
you,  without  any  parade  of  delicacy,  to  tell  me 
exactly  all  that  has  previously  passed  between 
you  and  that  tremendous  woman.  Perhaps  I 
partly  guess — but  I  must  know  all." 

"  You  shall  know  all,"  said  Catherine,  with 
recovered  spirit ;   "  your  noble  confidence  .... 

0  !  Mr.  Knowles,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for 
believing — knowing  us  as  little  as  you  do — that 

1  am  not  the  wretch  she  called  me  ?" 
Catherine  intended  to  be  the  narrator  of  her 

own  story,  but  her  tears  were  now  flowing  too 
fast.  "  You  know  it  all,  Elizabeth,  and  you 
will  tell  it  best."  Catherine  was  right — she 
could  tell  it  best,  and  a  very  few  minutes  put 
Mr.  Knowles  in  possession  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant facts,  the  details  of  which  it  has  taken 
so  long  to  tell. 

h    2 
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"  Thank  God  !  then  I  was  right ;  I  would  not 
have  had  that  woman  turn  out  any  thing  but  a 
demon,  or  you,  my  pretty  neighbour,  any  thing 

but    an    angel,    for    half   my  estate Poor 

Arundel !"  he  added,  after  the  interval  of  a 
moment ;  "  but  she  shall  never  have  him — no, 
by  heaven  !" 

Catherine  could  perhaps  have  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  give  him  her  hand  too — but  the  dread- 
ful scene,  she  had  passed  through,  rushed  back 
upon  her  mind.  "Alas!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  who  is  there  that  will  judge  like  you  ?  Must 
I  not  live  for  months  under  this  dreadful  ob- 
loquy ?  .  .  .  And  who  knows  at  last  if  she 
may  not  baffle  us  ?  .  .  .  O  my  boy  !  my  poor, 
poor  boy  !" 

"  She  shall  not  baffle  us,  my  Rattle,"  said 
her  cousin.  "  Aunt  Maxwell !  for  pity's  sake 
cease  to  weep  thus.  Mr.  Knowles,  this  is  my 
brother's  letter,"  taking  it  from  her  writing-desk 
as  she  spoke ;  u  he  is  a  brave  soldier,  and  an 
honest  man  ;  and  think  you  not,  between  us, 
that  we  will  win  our  way  to  truth?  It  were  a 
sin  to  doubt  it." 
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"  It  were  both  sin  and  folly,  my  good 
friends,"  replied  Mr.  Knowles,  rising  to  take 
his  leave;  u  as  you  have  waited  thus  long  for 
Colonel  Murray,  nothing  must  be  done  till  he 
arrives.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  many  days. 
Meanwhile,  your  secret  is  a  secret  no  longer. 
You  cannot  wish  it  should  be,  nor  could  I  let  it 
be  so  if  I  would.  Now  do  not  sit  up  half  the 
night  to  talk  of  this  detestable  usurper.  My 
dear  Mrs.  Maxwell,  for  heaven's  sake  look  up 
at  us.  This  evening  is  but  a  step  onward  to- 
wards the  goal — be  thankful  that  it  is  passed 
and  over.  Lady  Tremordyn,"  he  continued, 
half  tenderly,  half  playfully,  taking  Catherine's 
hand  and  kissing  it,  "  I  charge  you  never  let  my 
lord,  your  son,  wear  the  stained  name  of  Gat- 
comb — Tremordyn  let  him  be,  as  his  fathers 
have  been  before  him."  Then  quitting  the 
light  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  he  turned  to  Miss 
Murray,  and  looking  into  her  fine  clear  eyes,  as 
he  had  never  done  before,  he  pressed  the  hand 
that  she  held  out  to  him,  and  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  "  If  there  be  a  sight  on  earth  that 
gods    and    men    may    contemplate    with   equal 
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pleasure,  it  is  when  one  lovely  woman  pours 
forth  all  her  energies  of  heart  and  soul  to  pro- 
tect another — you  are  a  glorious  creature!" 
So  saying,  and  perhaps  with  stronger  marks  of 
feeling  on  his  countenance  than  he  wished  to 
display,  he  seized  his  hat,  and  hurried  from  the 
room. 

Cold,  heartless,  most  ungrateful,  must  they 
all  have  been,  had  not  this  friendly  visit  cheered 
them.  It  did  cheer  them,  but  it  could  not  ex- 
tract the  poisoned  sting  that  had  pierced  the 
heart  of  Catherine  ;  it  could  not  calm  the  agony 
of  her  mother,  nor  could  even  his  last  words 
make  Elizabeth  forget  that  she,  a  Murray,  had 
been  grossly  insulted  in  her  own  person,  and 
more  grossly  still,  in  that  of  her  friend  and 
kinswoman.  Despite  the  prudent  advice  of 
Mr.  Knowles,  they  did  pass  half  the  night  in 
talking — and  for  the  other  half,  the  cousins 
were  not  parted,  but  shared  one  bed,  and  with 
most  pernicious  sympathy  disturbed  each  other 
with  feverish  restlessness  till  morning. 

How  different  was  the  breakfast  of  that 
morning  from  the   gay  meal  of  the  preceding 
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day !  It  was  in  vain  that  Miss  Murray  re- 
peated, once  and  again,  the  obvious  truth  that 
the  actual  situation  of  things  was  in  no  degree 
changed  by  what  had  happened  to  them  ;  nei- 
ther to  herself  or  her  friends  could  this  bring 
consolation  for  the  dreadful  slander  that  still 
rested  upon  Catherine's  name. 

"  Lady  Mary  does  not  believe  it — of  that  I 
am  quite  sure,"  said  Elizabeth,  endeavouring 
to  give  comfort  that  she  could  not  feel. 

"  But  her  brother  does,"  replied  Mrs.  Max- 
well, in  an  accent  of  bitterness  ;  "  I  watched 
him  when  she  dared  to  call  my  Catherine  her 
brother's  mistress — I  watched  him  turn  away — 
I  saw  it  gave  him  pain — but  he  believed  it." 

The  unhappy  mother  knew  not  the  added 
pang  she  gave  by  these  true,  but  cruel  words. 

"  1  will  not  think,"  said  Miss  Murray,  break- 
ing a  silence  that  for  many  minutes  had  fallen 
upon  them  all — <w  I  will  not  think  that  such  as 
have  known  us,  Catherine,  can  believe  the  state- 
ments of  that  woman.  Could  /  believe  it,  had  I 
never  known  you,  but  as  you  are  known  here  ? 
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No,  I  could  not.  Let  us  wait  awhile,  and  see 
how  this  slander  works.  Mr.  Knowles,  perhaps, 
is  not  the  only  right-thinking  head,  and  right- 
feeling  heart  in  Broton.  Lord  Mortlake's  sweet- 
natured  gentleness,  Lady  Mortlake's  quiet  sense, 
Lady  Mary's  warm-hearted  affection,  her  bro- 
ther's generous  frankness,  our  good  Doctor's 
shrewdness,  and  Jemima  Wortley's  sterling 
judgment,  cannot  all  prove  nought  at  such  a  test 
as  this.  Let  us  wait  awhile,  before  we  mourn 
for  being  outcasts." 

They  did  wait  awhile — day  after  day  they 
waited,  but  no  neighbour  called  to  comfort 
them.  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  passed 
away,  and  no  human  face  had  ventured  to  look 
in  upon  their  melancholy  retirement.  Even 
Mr.  Knowles  appeared  no  more ;  and  perhaps 
this  defection,  after  the  feelings  manifested  by 
him  on  the  night  of  their  great  misery,  bore 
more  heavily  on  the  spirits  of  Mrs.  Maxwell 
and  Catherine,  than  any  other  circumstance. 

The  stedfast  spirit  of  Miss  Murray,  however, 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  nor  her  esteem  once  fully 
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given,  to  be  withdrawn  even  by  the  unaccount- 
able defection  of  Mr.  Knowles,  during  this 
painful  period. 

"  He  will  give  us  a  good  reason  for  it,"  she 
said.     "  You  should  not  doubt  it." 

When  Sunday  came,  another  painful  discus- 
sion was  gone  through,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
appearing  at  church,  or  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  it,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
passed  at  Lady  Monson's.  Much  was  said  on 
both  sides.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  warm  in  her 
opposition  to  a  measure,  which  she  declared 
was  a  bold  defiance,  not  of  their  neighbours 
only,  but  of  public  opinion  altogether.  "  We 
are  set  apart,  niece  Murray,"  she  said,  while  a 
flash  of  indignant  pride  crimsoned  her  cheek, 
(c  and  we  should  show  little  respect  to  ourselves 
were  we  to  force  our  way  among  those  who 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  us." 

"  And  what  respect   shall  we  show  to  God, 

aunt  Maxwell,  if  we  neglect  his  worship,  for 

fear  of  meeting  the  frown  of  some  of  his  worst 

creatures?     Indeed   I    must  go  to  church — I 

want  the  comfort  of  it." 

h  5 
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"  I  know  you  are  right,  Elizabeth,"  said 
poor  Mrs.  Maxwell,  bursting  into  tears,  "  but  I 
have  not  courage  for  it.  May  God  forgive  my 
weakness  !  .  .  .  I  have  no  spirits  left  to  strug- 
gle against  any  thing." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better  you  should  stay  at 
home  to-day,  dear  aunt,"  replied  Miss  Mur- 
ray kindly  ;  "  but  if  Catherine  will  take  courage 
to  go  with  me,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it.  Why 
should  you  fear  to  meet  the  light  of  day,  dear 
Kattie  ?  Could  she  kneel  down  ?  Could  she 
implore  God's  blessing  on  her  heart's  first  wish  ? 

Go,   and  thank  God,  my  cousin,   for 

your  happy  innocence." 

This  was  an  appeal  that  Catherine  could  not 
resist,  and  they  went  together.  The  church 
was  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
Lodge,  and  when  the  weather  was  favourable, 
they  often  walked  to  it,  but  on  this  day  Miss 
Murray  had  sent  for  horses  before  she  left  her 
room,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  she  did  so. 

From  some  accident  the  post-boy  was  rather 
late,  and  they  found  the  congregation  fully  as- 
sembled, when  they  reached  the  church.     The 
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retardment,  however,  had  not  been  long,  for  as 
they  entered,  it  was  evident  that  the  majority 
of  the  fine  folks  were  just  arrived,  for  they  were 
still  standing.  Catherine  was  deadly  pale,  but 
her  veil  in  some  degree  concealed  it,  yet  not 
sufficiently  to  prevent  Miss  Tidwell  from 
remarking  it ;  for  Mrs.  Busby  was  informed 
five  minutes  after  the  unheeded  blessing  of  that 
day  was  spoken,  "  that  the  guilty  creature 
looked  as  if  she  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  though  she  had  the  astonishing  impu- 
dence to  walk  on,  and  take  her  usual  place  ; 
and  you  know,  Betsey,"  said  the  young  lady, 
further,  "  that  the  Lodge-pew  is  just  between 
the  Mortlakes  and  the  Craddocks." 

But  though  Miss  Tidwell  watched  her  nar- 
rowly, and  discerned  both  her  pale  cheek  and 
faltering  steps,  standing  herself  on  tip-toe,  that 
the  examination  might  be  more  perfect,  every 
other  lady  in  the  church  sat  down  the  instant 
the  cousins  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  aisle. 
Catherine  did  not  perceive  this,  but  Miss  Mur- 
ray did,  and  the  best  blood  of  her  clan  mounted 
to  her  cheeks  and  brow.     Yet  she  did  not  kneel 
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down  to  commend  herself  and  her  poor  friend 
to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  till  the  indignant 
passion  had  subsided. 

When  the  doors  of  the  building  were  opened 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  Miss  Tidwell 
was  the  first  person  who  rushed  through  them. 
Then  followed  the  usual  peasants,  servants, 
shopkeepers,  accompanied  by  the  clattering  po- 
pulation which  was  to  take  their  places  when 
they  should  have  entered  the  sacred  precincts 
to  return  no  more.  But  after  this  first  rush, 
which  always  preceded  the  departure  of  the 
beau  monde,  not  a  soul  stirred.  Catherine, 
although  her  thoughts  were  more  absent  than 
they  should  have  been,  remarked  this,  and  look- 
ed towards  the  altar  to  observe  if  it  showed  pre- 
paration for  the  sacrament.  No,  it  was  the 
second  Sunday  in  November.  Miss  Murray, 
whose  thoughts  did  not  wander,  again  felt  the 
sickening  qualm  that  public  contumely  must 
give — even  to  the  innocent.  She  felt  that  they 
were  waited  for,  that  till  they  had  passed,  no 
one  would  leave  the  shelter  of  their  seats,  and 
though    scorning   herself  for   the    emotion  she 
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endured,  she  again  with  burning  cheeks  led  her 
trembling  cousin  through  the  aisle. 

Could  Catherine  be  blamed  if  her  tears  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  flow  when  they  reached  their 
home  ?  Is  it  wonderful  if  the  smiles  of  her 
child  seemed  daggers  to  her?  or  the  unceasing 
kindness  of  her  cousin  a  burden  of  obligation 
almost  too  heavy  to  endure  ? 

That  Miss  Murray  had  been  deeply  wounded, 
she  could  not  conceal.  A  prouder  woman,  in 
the  better  sense  of  the  phrase,  did  not  exist  than 
Elizabeth  Murray,  and  she  had  a  right  to  be 
so.  Well  born,  nobly  connected,  conscious  of 
a  name  without  a  stain,  and  a  heart  without 
reproach,  she  had  passed  twenty-eight  years  of 
life  without  knowing  more  of  the  sensation  of 
shame,  than  a  blind  man  may  do  of  colours. 
She  knew  it  only  by  name.  But  now  it  had 
fallen  on  her.  Catherine  watched  her  with  the 
keenness  which  the  senses  of  the  unhappy  often 
seem  to  take,  in  order  to  draw  misery  from  all 
things.  With  the  same  keenness,  she  now  saw 
in  the  clear  and  terrible  light  of  truth,  that  not 
even  her  innocence  of  crime  could   enable  her 
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Catherine,  deny  the  truth ;  and  this  thought, 
once  fully  awakened  in  their  minds,  did  not  the 
better  enable  either  of  them  to  bear  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  Mr.  Knowles,  the  total  neg- 
lect of  all  their  recent  friends,  and  their  entire 
ignorance  of  all  that  was  passing. 

Was  their  enemy  still  near  them,  or  did  she 
leave  the  Hall  when  her  fell   work   was  done  ? 

Was  Arundel  with  her? 

Did  his  sister  too  believe  that  she  was  a  mo- 
ther, but  had  never  been  a  wife  ?  Had  Mr. 
Knowles,  indeed,  found  her  cause  too  despe- 
rate to  support  ?  and  had  he  therefore  forsaken 
them  ? 

Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day,  did 
thoughts  like  these  torment  her.  Her  poor 
mother  was  in  a  state,  if  possible,  more  wretched 
still ;  and  Miss  Murray,  in  spite  of  her  noble 
courage,  gentle  patience,  and  unwearying  love, 
looked  pale,  fatigued,  and  wretched. 

It  was  thus  that  Colonel  Murray  found  them. 
The  letter  from  his  sister,  which  had  so  imme- 
diately brought  him  home,  was  written  in  no 
tone  of  lamentation,  but  with  the  glowing  ani- 
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matiGn  of  an  honourable  mind,  when  warmly 
bent  upon  espousing  the  cause  of  an  injured 
and  much-loved  friend.  It  was  full  of  indigna- 
tion and  confident  hope — of  virtuous  abhor- 
rence of  the  one  party — and  affectionate  admi- 
ration of  the  other.  As  he  read  it,  his  heart 
warmed,  and  he  thought  that  the  brightest  jubi- 
lee by  which  his  return  home  could  be  cele- 
brated, would  be  the  restitution  of  his  lovely 
cousin  to  her  contested  rights,  and  the  hailing 
her  as  Countess  of  Tremordyn. 

In  a  word,  he  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  the 
scene  that  awaited  him.  It  is  true  that  his  ar- 
rival produced  joy,  but  it  was  tearful  joy,  and 
it  was  painful  to  him.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  so 
completely  overpowered  by  seeing  him,  that  in 
a  very  few  minutes  afterwards,  she  was  taken 
from  the  room  and  conveyed  to  bed.  The  pale 
and  trembling  Catherine  accompanied  her,  and 
the  Colonel  was  left  alone  with  his  sister. 

"  This  is  sad  work,  Bessy,"  said  he,  looking 
kindly,  but  inquiringly,  at  her  heavy  eyes  and 
care-worn  countenance.  "  Ramsay  wrote  me 
word  last   year  that  your  eyes   were  brighter 
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than  ever,  and  that  he  was  not  the  only  one 
who  sighed  in  vain  for  your  smiles ;  and  upon 
my  word,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  added  to 
the  list.  But  smiles  I  must  have,  Bessv,  or  I 
shall  start  for  India  again  next  week." 

She  did  smile,  but  in  such  a  sort,  as  by  no 
means  to  content  her  brother.  "  This  is  past 
jesting,  I  am  afraid,  Elizabeth.  For  God's 
sake,  tell  me,  if  any  new  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened. It  is  not  possible,"  he  added,  colouring 
highly  himself,  as  he  watched  the  deep  blush 
which  dyed  the  cheeks  of  his  sister — "  it  is  not 
possible  that  you  should  have  discovered — that, 
in  truth,  she  is  not  married  ?" 

"  No,  Murray,  it  is  not  possible." 

"  Then,  why  do  you  look  so  miserable?"  said 
he,  recovering  himself,  and  resuming  his  cheer- 
ful tone. 

"  Because  my  poor  Catherine  is  miserable," 
she  replied.  "  A  circumstance  occurred  only 
last  week,  which  though  it  has  made  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  her  position,  has  shaken 
us  all ;   I   would  to  heaven,   Murray,  you  had 
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returned    but    eight    days    earlier — all    things 

would  have  gone  differently ™ 

"Eight  days  earlier! We   must 

have  driven  before  a  hurricane  then — never  was 
there  a  finer  passage,  Bessy.  But  tell  me,  for 
God's  sake,  before  your  silly  aunt,  and  that 
broken  lily,  Catherine,  come  back,  what  is  it 
that  has  fallen  upon  you  all  ?" 

It  must  be  told — there  was  no  escaping  it — 
and  yet  Elizabeth  knew  it  was  a  narrative  which 
would  give  him  precisely  that  species  of  pain, 
which  poor  Catherine  had  dreaded  he  should 
receive. 

With  this  impression  she  began  cautiously — 
used  no  inflammatory  words,  and  fully  meant  to 
veil  the  most  offending  passages.  But  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  persevere  in  this.  Her  co- 
lour rose,  her  eyes  shot  fire,  the  memory  of 
the  outrage  came  fresh  upon  her  as  she  ad- 
vanced, till  the  whole  scene  was  described  with 
a  vivid  eloquence,  the  very  reverse  of  all  she 
had  intended. 

'  Colonel  Murray  kindled  too — but  not  perhaps 
exactly  as  she  wished.      It  was  for  her,  for  her 
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wounded  delicacy,  her  offended  pride,  her 
tortured  feelings,  that  he  clenched  his  fist, 
and  almost   made    the   blood    start    from    his 

up. 

u  They  must — she  must  at  least,  that  vain 
and  silly  mother,  must  have  given  some  fear- 
fully imprudent  opening  for  such  outrageous 
insults  as  these,  Elizabeth.  Tri?s  Lady  Au- 
gusta, Lady  Gatcomb,  as  you  yourself  now 
call  her,  dare  not  for  her  life  have  done  what 
you  relate — to  them,  to  you, — did  she  not  know 
.  ...  or  at  any  rate,  believe  most  stedfastly, 
that  no  juggling — if  such  there  has  been — could 
be  proved  against  her." 

"  If  such  there  has  been  ?  O  Murray  !  " 
"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Bessy,  I  do  not  mean 
to  doubt  it.  You  could  not  love  this  pretty- 
creature  so,  if  she  did  not  deserve  it.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  her  mother  is  a 
fool,  and  she  but  a  mere  child.  How  can  we 
then  be  sure  ?  May  not  the  very  same  wicked- 
ness that  could  conceal  a  marriage  have  con- 
trived to  make  it  illegal  ?  That  Catherine,  and 
her  poor  mother  too,  believe  that  she  is  married, 
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I  have  as  little  doubt  as  you.  But  that  such  a 
woman  as  this  Lady  Gatcomb,  ambitious,  cal- 
culating, artful,  should  venture  to  seek  her 
and  her  family,  expressly  to  insult,  provoke, 
and  brave  them,  unless  she  was  very  sure 
they  could  take  no  revenge — this  I  cannot  be- 
lieve." 

It  was  dreadful  to  Miss  Murray  to  hear  ex- 
actly the  same  reasonings  that  for  the  last  eight 
days  had  incessantly  haunted  her  by  night  and 
day,  thus  clearly  stated,  and  by  the  person  who 
was  the  very  last  to  whom  she  would  have 
wished  them  to  occur. 

But  at  least  there  was  one  advantage  gained 
by  it.  From  this  moment  the  confidence  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister  was  perfect.  And 
every  circumstance  known  to  Miss  Murray,  was 
canvassed  between  them,  with  a  common  stock 
of  interest  in  the  affair,  and  of  judgment  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted — 
not  indeed  that  the  devoted  affection  of  his 
sister  for  her  cousin,  was  shared  in  all  its 
warmth  and  tenderness  by  her  brother; — but 
what  he'really  did  feel  for  her,  which  was  much, 
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was  doubled  by  his  affection  for  Elizabeth, 
whose  happiness  he  plainly  saw  depended  upon 
the  issue  of  this  most  painful  business 

He  saw  in  a  moment,  that  despite  her  wishes, 
she  agreed  with  him  —and  full  of  the  kindest 
feelings,  and  most  zealous  eagerness  to  do  all 
that  man  could  do,  towards  relieving  the  mi- 
sery she  was  evidently  suffering  from,  he  said, 
"  I  will  immediately  set  off  myself  to  Ge- 
neva, Elizabeth.  It  is  useless  to  consult  with 
counsel  till  we  have  something  like  proof  to 
put  into  their  hands.  I  will  go  myself  to  Ge- 
neva, and  if  indeed  she  was  legally  married 
there,  in  the  English  church,  it  is  impossible 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  discover  some  proof  of 
the  ceremony.11 

These  words  were  meant  to  convey  comfort — 
but  they  almost  brought  despair. 

"  For  God's  sake  do  not  say  so  Murray  !" 
exclaimed  Elizabeth,  "  for  already,  I  fear,  has 
every  possible  requisition  been  made  in  that 
quarter.11 

She  then  related  to  him  most  circumstan- 
tially all  that  had  been  done  there.       The  im- 
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possibility  of  proving  any  tiling  by  means  of 
the  young  man  who  had  acted  as  clerk,  from  the 
artful  confusion  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
witnesses,  in  which  he  had  been  left — the  ab- 
sence of  any  entry  in  the  Register,  and  the 
disappearance,  and  probable  change  of  name, 
of  the  officiating  clergyman. 

When  to  all  this  it  was  added,  that  the 
inquiry  had  been  managed  by  a  very  skilful 
lawyer,  no  rational  hope  of  success  could  be 
anticipated  from  another  journey  to  Geneva. 

A  sad  silence  followed  the  mutual  confession 
of  this  truth,  which  was  broken  by  Colonel 
Murray's  asking  what  was  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  at  whose  house  this  dreadful  meeting 
had  taken  place. 

"  Monson,"  she  replied,  "  Sir  Herbert  Mon- 
son." 

"  I  thought  you  said  so"— replied  the  Colo- 
nel. u  I  think  it  must  be  my  old  friend,  who 
was  so  kind  to  me,  years  ago,  at  Gibraltar.  He 
was  then  Admiral  IMonson,  and  I  know  he  has 
been  made  a  K.  C.  B." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  the  same.  I  have  often 
heard  him  mentioned  as  the  Admiral."" 
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"  I  will  call  upon  him  the  first  thing  to-mor- 
row. He  is  the  very  soul  of  honour,  Bessy  ; 
and  if  this  Countess  were  ten  times  his  cousin, 
Monson  would  not  support  her  in  a  fraud." 

This  evening  was  far  from  being  a  happy  one 
at  the  Lodge.  The  event  to  which  they  had 
looked  forward,  as  the  point  at  which  their  suf- 
ferings were  to  end,  was  come  ; — but  unobser- 
vant indeed  must  the  eye  and  ear  have  been, 
which  could  not  discover  in  Colonel  Murray's 
look  and  accent,  that  he  did  not  share  the 
hopes  upon  which  they  had  lived. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning  this  gentleman  walked  over  to  Ash- 
wood  Hall.  He  sent  in  his  name,  and  was  im- 
mediately admitted  to  Sir  Herbert's  library, 
where  he  found  him  sitting  alone.  Though 
many  years  had  passed  since  they  met,  each 
instantly  recognised  the  other,  and  most  cordial 
greetings  followed. 

When  these  were  over,  Colonel  Murray  led 
the  conversation  to  the  real  object  of  his  visit. 
He  opened  this  with  the  most  manly  frankness, 
though  with  all  possible  respect  to  the  feelings 
of  Lady  Gatcomb's  relation. 
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The  Admiral  first  looked  astonished — then 
half  angry — and  at  last  unaffectedly  sorry  and 
sympathizing.  "  My  dear  Murray,'1  said  he, 
"  this  business  vexes  me  more  than  I  can  say. 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it,  as  you  may 
well  believe,  and  I  may  not  have  heard  it  fairly, 
as  respects  the  personal  merit  of  the  young  lady 
— for  my  kinswoman  has  I  think  no  gentle  tem- 
per— but  for  the  fact  that  no  real  marriage  ever 
did  take  place  between  your  cousin  and  mine 
at  Geneva—be  sure  of  it,  dear  Murray.  Let 
the  thing  pass  off  as  easily  as  you  can,  my 
good  fellow.  The  child  must  be  provided  for, 
and  handsomely— there's  no  doubt  of  that.  The 
Countess  herself  has  mentioned  her  intentions 
on  that  point;  but  the  young  lady  had  better 
leave  this  neighbourhood.  Upon  my  soul, 
Murray,  I  had  rather  have  found  out  that  she 
was  any  man's  cousin  than  yours," 

"My  cousin!'"  groaned  Murray  inwardly. 
"  That  would  be  bad  enough,  but  my  sister 
to  have  made  herself  a  party  in  an  amour, 
spoken  thus  lightly  off !"  ....  His  heart  swell- 
ed within  him,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  re- 
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strained  a  feeling  of  rage  though  the  person 
before  him  was  far  from  deserving  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  it. 

"  These  are  grave  acccusations,  Admiral," 
said  he,  with  a  strong  effort  to  speak  calmly, 
"  which  are  thus  bandied  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  our  houses ;  and  you  cannot 
take  it  ill  that  I  should  use  my  utmost  power 
to  ascertain  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case. 
My  kinswoman  and  her  mother  positively  declare 
that  a  marriage  took  place  at  Geneva  in  the 
month  of  September  of  last  year,  between  the 
late  Earl  of  Tremordyn  and  this  young  lady, 
Miss  Catherine  Maxwell  by  name.  They  state 
also,  that  Lady  Augusta  Delaporte,  (now  call- 
ing herself  Countess  of  Gatcomb,)  was  herself 
present  at  it — and  that  some  great,  and  most  in- 
famous treachery,  has  been  practised  to  conceal 
all  traces  of  this  marriage,  which  if  proved 
will  remove  the  Countess's  coronet  from  her 
own  brow,  and  place  it  upon  that  of  my  young 
cousin.1' 

"  Grave  accusations,  indeed,  my  good  friend, M 
replied  the  Admiral, — "  but  you  will  allow  that 

VOL.  III.  i 
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what  we  bring  forward  are  but  light,  in  compa- 
rison with  those  with  which  they  are  rebutted. 
A  connexion  par  amour,  though  it  be  what 
one  takes  all  possible  care  to  avoid,  for  all  ones 
female  cousins  to  the  hundredth  generation,  is 
but  a  trifle,  when  set  against  the  capital  felony 
of  which  Lady  Gatcomb  is  accused.  If  the 
first  be  proved,  the  young  lady  must  submit  to 
live  in  obscurity—  if  the  last,  my  cousin  must, 
I  believe,  be  publicly  hanged." 

Colonel  Murray  coloured,  but  before  he  could 
reply,  the  Admiral  good-humouredly  laid  his 
hand  upon'his  shoulder  and  continued — "  Come, 
come,  Murray?  you  and  I  must  positively  not 
quarrel.  A  plague  on  both  our  houses,  if  they 
are  to  break  up  a  friendship  of  twenty  years 
standing.  Trust  me,  whoever  may  be  right, 
we  shall  be  wrong  if  we  suffer  this  to  be  the 
case.  In  fact,  my  friend,  I  know  very  little 
personally  of  this  fine  cousin  of  mine ;  and 
perhaps  you  know  as  little  of  yon  pretty  cou- 
sin of  yours  ;  but  if  they  were  each  as  dear  to 
us,  as  the  breath  of  life,  I  believe  we  should 
both  wish  that  right  should  be  done  between 
them." 
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This  speech  was  as  well  calculated  to  assuage 
the  proud  blood  of  the  Highland  chief,  as  the 
former  to  irritate  it. 

"  You  are  but  just  to  both  of  us,  dear  Mon- 
son,"  he  replied,  "  and  just  we  must  ever  be, 
let  what  will  happen  between  us,  to  each  other. 
But  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  I  am  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  princi- 
ples of  my  young  cousin.  Believe  me  they  are 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  connexion  you 
imagine  may  have  existed.     I  know  her  well." 

"  Personally,  Murray  ?  "  said  the  Admiral. 

"  That  is  a  hard  question,"  replied  the  Co- 
lonel, half  smiling,  "  for  if  I  answer,  yes,  I  shall 
say  more  than  the  truth.  Yet  did  I  answer 
no,  I  should  sav  less." 

•'  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I  know  her  with  all  the 
intimacy  of  personal  acquaintance,  though  my 
long  absence  in  India  has  prevented  my  seeing 
her  for  the  last  seven  years.'1 

"  And  I  am  told  she  is  just  eighteen;  your 
knowledge  of  her  must  have  been  then  from 
her  letters?" 

i  2 
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Colonel  Murray  had  not  mentioned  his  sis- 
ter ;  and  certainly  he  did  not  desire  to  do  it. 
But  his  heart  reproached  him  for  wishing  to 
withdraw  from  the  unfortunate  Catherine  the 
support  and  credit  of  her  name — yet  it  cost  the 
brave  soldier  a  pang  when  he  determined  to 
acknowledge  that  the  lady  who  had  been  so 
grossly  insulted  in  his  friend's  house,  was  a 
Murray  and  his  sister.  He  endured  it,  however, 
and  said  with  as  much  sang  froid  as  he  could 
muster,  "  It  is  from  my  sister,  Sir  Herbert, 
whose  judgment  I  respect  more  than  I  do  my 
own,  that  I  have  received  the  details  which 
have  persuaded  me  that  Catherine  Maxwell  is 
incapable  of  having  been  Lord  Tremordyn's 
mistress." 

The  mention  of  a  sister  somewhat  startled 
the  Admiral.  His  notion  of  a  Scotch  cousin 
was  such  as  might  permit  a  little  frank  reason- 
ing on  the  subject.  He  knew  the  extent  of 
clanship,  and  heartily  hoped  that  the  pretty 
young  creature  he  had  occasionally  met  in  his 
rides  and  walks,  was  not  nearer  than  seventh 
cousin   to  his  friend.       He   had   not  the  very 
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slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  had  been 
Lord  Tremordyn's  mistress,  and  the  bringing 
Miss  Murray's  name  into  the  discussion  made 
it  extremely  disagreeable  to  him. 

Colonel  Murray  instantly  saw  this,  and  his 
own  embarrassment  became  doubly  great.  He 
had  not  yet  avowed  that  this  sister  was  actually 
at  Broton — actually  living  with  the  object  of 
this  accredited  slander— and  had  herself  been 
present  when  the  premeditated  declaration  of  it 
had  been  made  in  the  Admiral's  house. 

At  this  painful  moment  he  decided  silently 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  remove  his  sister. 
"  She  must  not  pay  the  penalty/'  thought  he, 
M  of  these  unfortunate  women's  folly,"  and  thus 
determined,  he  fancied  himself  justified  in  avoid- 
ing a  disclosure  that  must  necessarily  be  as 
embarrassing  to  his  friend  as  painful  to  him- 
self. 

"  But  your  sister  may  herself  be  ignorant  of 
the  details  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  Colonel 
Murray,"  replied  Sir  Herbert,  after  the  silence 
of  a  moment.  M  Lady  Gatcomb  was  herself 
living   with   her  brother  when  he  formed  this 
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most  unlucky  attachment — and  painful  as  it  is, 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  was  her  influence 
with  him  which  alone  prevented  the  marriage. 
She  was  left  his  sole  guardian  by  their  father's 
will.  Lord  Tremordyn  still  wanted  some 
months  of  being  of  age  when  he  died — no 
marriage  therefore  could  be  legal  which  had 
not  received  the  consent  of  his  sister.  I  leave 
you  therefore  to  judge  yourself,  what  proba- 
bility there  is  that  these  young  people  should 
have  been  legally  and  bond  fide  married." 

"  None  in  the  world,  Sir  Herbert,"  said 
Colonel  Murray  rising; — "  I  knew  not  that  his 
sister  was  his  guardian,  This  renders  it  almost 
morally  impossible  that  such  a  marriage  should 
actually  have  taken  place— for  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that  her  consent  was  ever  given  ?  Never- 
theless I  still  feel  perfectly  persuaded  that  this 
unfortunate  girl — (thank  God  she  is  not  a 
Murray,  my  connexion  with  her  is  only  by  my 
father's  second*  marriage,)  I  assure  you  I  feel 
perfectly  assured,  that  she  was  beguiled  by  the 
young  Earl  into  the  belief  that  he  had  married 
her.       Some  mock   ceremony,   probably — such 
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things  are  only  too  common  on  the  continent. 
And  now  good  morning,  Admiral.  I  must  take 
care  that  she  leaves  this  neighbourhood  as  soon 
as  possible.  Assure  Lady  Gatcomb,  however, 
that  she  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the 
child  can  require  any  thing  from  her.  No  re- 
lation of  my  father's  wife  can  require  such 
assistance." 

"  But,  Murray,  you  will  not  leave  the  county 
without  dining  with  me  P"  .  •  .  .  said  Sir  Herbert; 
but  the  sudden  recollection  of  Lady  GatcomVs 
presence  checked  him.  Perhaps  Colonel  Mur- 
ray remarked  this,  for  there  was  a  slight  mix- 
ture of  hauteur  in  the  manner  with  which  he 
replied  to  the  half-pronounced  invitation. 

"  Such  a  pleasure,  my  dear  sir,  is  at  present 
totally  out  of  my  power. " 

"  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,"  replied  the 
Admiral,  who  was  much  too  good  and  too  wise 
to  be  offended  at  the  feeling  which  he  read  on 
the  face  of  his  old  friend,  and  without  another 
word  they  shook  hands,  and  parted. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow." 

Milton. 

With  heavy  and  reluctant  steps  did  the  proud 
but  high- principled  Colonel  Murray  return  to 
the  home  of  his  sister  and  her  unhappy  friends. 
Twenty-four  hours  before,  they  had  been  look- 
ing for  his  arrival  with  the  assurance  of  pro- 
tection and  support,  and  now  he  felt  it  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  tell  them,  not  only  that  he  must 
abandon  their  cause  from  his  conviction  of  its 
utter  hopelessness,  but  that,  as  the  sole  protector 
of  his  own  orphan  sister,  he  must  immediately 
withdraw   her   from    their    society.     It    was    a 
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dreadful  task  ;  but  he  had  never  shrunk  from 
his  duty  at  the  cannon's  mouth — nor  would  he 
now  abandon  a  task  which  a  duty  not  less  im- 
perious put  upon  him — though  it  involved  a 
combat  infinitely  more  painful. 

On  entering  the  house  he  found  the  drawing- 
room  deserted.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
sofa,  and  for  a  moment  enjoyed  a  sense  of  re- 
prieve. But  the  inevitable  deed  weighed  too 
heavily  upon  his  spirits  to  render  the  delaying 
its  execution  long  bearable.  He  rung  the  bell, 
and  sent  a  request  that  Miss  Murray  should 
come  to  him.  She  entered  the  room  almost  im- 
mediately, but  looking  so  ill,  and  so  miserable, 
that  half  the  pain  of  his  task  seemed  taken  off, 
by  the  belief  that  her  health  would  be  as  much 
endangered  by  leaving  her  where  she  was,  as 
her  reputation. 

Elizabeth  looked  silently  in  her  brother's  face 
for  a  moment,  and  then  shook  her  head.  He 
had  risen  to  receive  her,  and  now,  taking  her 
hand,  they  sat  down  side  by  side,  but  both 
seemed  afraid  to  speak. 

"  Murray  V  said  his  sister  at  length. 

i  5 
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"  Your  saying  nothing,  is  worse  than  any  thin£ 
you  could  say.  Tell  me  at  once  . ,  .  .  all  .... 
let  it  be  what  it  may." 

"  My  dearest  Bessy,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  if  you  knew  what  pain  it  is  to  me  to  give  you 
pain,  you  would  pity  me  for  the  task  I  must 
perform.  I  have  seen  my  old  friend,  and  from 
him  learnt  the  real  state  of  this  most  lamentable 
business.  Your  poor  cousin,  Bessy,  is  no  more 
Countess  of  Tremordyn  than  you  are." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  ....  That  my 
Catherine  lived  with  the  father  of  her  child 
without  being  married  to  him  ?  It  is  most  foul 
slander — speak  it  who  will.1'' 

"  My  dearest  Elizabeth  !  add  not,  I  beseech 
you,  to  this  severe  family  misfortune,  the  dread- 
ful aggravation  of  a  disagreement  between  our- 
selves. I  am  deeply  convinced  of  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  your  unfortunate  cousin.  That 
she  has  been  most  basely  deluded,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt ;  but,  as  we  last  night  agreed 
was  the  most  probable,  this  delusion  has  been  in 
the  false  and  perfidious  seeming  of  a  marriage — 
not  by  any  fraud  practised  in  order  to  con- 
ceal it;1 
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"  Let  us  then  prove  the  fraudulent  marriage, 
brother ;  let  us  prove  that  this  specious  Countess 
lent  herself  to  this  most  base  and  criminal 
transaction.  Then  call  my  cousin  by  what  name 
you  will— no  shadow  of  disgrace  can  fall  on 
her." 

"The    Countess   lend   herself!  My 

dearest  love,  this  is  the  point  on  which  you  are 
mistaken.  And  it  is  exactly  this  mistake, 
Bessy,  that  has  brought  me  home  a  good  six 
months  too  soon.  Your  letter  told  me  that 
Lady  Augusta  Delaporte  was  present  at  her 
brother's  marriage — and  if  this  were  so,  all 
would  be  well — because  she  was  his  guardian, 
and  his  only  guardian  ;  and  her  presence  proves 
the  necessary  consent  which  alone  could  make 
a  minor's  marriage  legal.  But  she  was,  unhap- 
pily, not  present.1' 

"  Has  she  told  you  so  herself,  Murray  ?  .... 
and  do  you  take  her  word  rather  than  that  of 
our  own  Catherine  ?" 

"  No,  sister,  I  do  not.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Countess,  nor  is  it  likely  I  should  wish  to  do  so. 
My  authority  is  stronger  far  than  all  she  could 
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say  or  swear.  Now  only  mark  the  facts,  if  I 
mistake  them  tell  me.  This  proud  ambitious 
woman  is  left  sole  guardian  to  her  sickly  bro- 
ther. If  he  dies  without  lawful  issue,  she  be- 
comes the  heir  to  all  the  honours  and  the  wealth 
of  her  distinguished  family.  Just  three  months 
before  his  death — this  guardian,  sister,  heir- 
takes  him  to  church,  (his  age  only  twenty,)  and 
marries  him  to  a  pretty  girl  without  a  sous. 
This  is  no  sooner  done  than  she  repents  it, 
leaves  them  together,  and  comes  home  to  say 
that  he  is  not  married.  Is  not  this  monstrous, 
Elizabeth  ?  And  even  were  it  true,  where  shall 
we  find  a  jury  and  a  judge  who  would  believe 
it  ?" 

"  The  facts  are  monstrous,  Murray,"  replied 
his  sister  warmly.  "  Monstrous  in  every  sense, 
but  were  they  ten  times  more  improbable,  I 
should  believe  the  statement  if  Catherine 
made  it." 

"  Believe,  at  least,  that  she  may  be  deceived, 
Elizabeth.  Why,  when  the  power  was  so  com- 
pletely in  her  hands,  should  Lady  Gatcomb 
sanction  and  legalize  an  act  which   was  so  de- 
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structive  to  all  her  hopes  ?  If  she  were  then 
ambitious  of  the  station  she  now  holds,  she 
clearly  would  not  have  done  it.  If  the  con- 
trary, she  would  not  have  denied  it  when  it  was 
done.1' 

"  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  follow  than  your 
argument,  brother  ;  but  there  is  one  point  which 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  omitted,  and  that 
a  very  important  one,  namely,  the  fact  itself. 
Why  she  acted  as  she  did  act,  it  is  quite  be- 
yond my  power  or  yours  to  say ;  but  that 
Catherine's  statement    of  her    presence   in    the 

chapel  at   Geneva  should  be  false is  to 

my  feeling  impossible." 

if  Let  us  confine  ourselves  then,  my  dear 
Elizabeth,  to  the  mere  question  of  proof — not 
such  proof  as  shall  satisfy  either  your  feelings 
or  mine — but  such  as  can  be  received  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Is  it  your  wish  that  I  should  draw 
up  the  case,  according  to  the  statements  of  your 
aunt  and  cousin,  and  transmit  it  to  one  or  more 
eminent  counsel  for  their  opinion,  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  such  a  case  before  the 
public  r 
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"  In  what  spirit  do  you  ask  this,  Colonel 
Murray  ?"  said  his  sister.  Cs  May  I  believe 
that  you  have  still  a  hope  that  such  a  measure 
can  do  any  good  ?  ....  Or  must  I  think  that 
you  have  uttered  it,  only  to  show  how  senseless 
and  how  vain  are  all  our  hopes  ?  It  is  not  the 
tone  that  I  expected  from  you/' 

It  has  been  said  before  that  it  was  very  rarely 
Miss  Murray  relieved  any  feeling  of  her  mind 
by  tears.  But  now  they  flowed  fast.  Her 
brother  had  disappointed  her  ;  and  it  was  al- 
most the  bitterest  disappointment  that  her  heart 
could  feel.  But  she  was  hardly  in  a  situation 
to  do  him  justice.  Her  knowledge  of  Cathe- 
rine was  of  a  nature  that  could  not  be  commu- 
nicated. There  are  no  words  that  can  paint 
that  inward  feeling  of  perfect  confidence  which 
constitutes  the  only  sure  foundation  of  lasting- 
friendship.  This  feeling  is  rarely  an  illusion. 
Friendships  may  exist — warm,  cordial  friend- 
ships— where  this  does  not ;  and  sometimes  they 
may  wear  as  long  as  life,  and  sometimes  they 
will  fail.  But  a  heart  such  as  Catherine's, 
watched  by  such  an  intellect  as  Miss  Murray's, 
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never  did,  and  never  can,  deceive  or  disappoint 
its  expectations. 

Though  it  was  quite  impossible  Colonel 
Murray  could  understand  this,  he  read  in  his 
sister's  face  so  clearly  as  to  make  his  heart  ache, 
that  she  was  both  miserable  and  offended. 
However  fixed  his  own  opinions  might  be,  his 
excellent  judgment,  as  well  as  his  affection, 
told  him  that  at  such  a  moment  it  was  his 
duty  to  act  in  conformity  to  her1  s.  Without 
noticing  therefore  the  formal  manner  of  ad- 
dress, which  too  plainly  spoke  what  she  felt,  he 
replied, 

"  My  dear  Bessy,  we  are  neither  of  us  law- 
yers ;  we  are  neither  of  us  accustomed  to  take 
what  seems  a  plain  question,  and  turn  it,  and 
twist  it,  and  hammer  it  about,  till  it  shows 
itself  to  be  something  totally  unlike  what  we 
took  it  for.  This  is  the  business  of  a  lawyer, 
and  his  mind  is  as  read}-,  and  as  skilful,  at  the 
work,  as  the  hand  of  a  basket-maker,  who  will 
twist  and  turn  a  bundle  of  loose  trumpery 
chips  into  the  graceful  and  commodious  form  of 
this  pretty  basket   here.     Let  me  immediately 
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return  to  London,  and  for  God's  sake  do  not 
doubt  my  zeal.  I  will  see  three  or  four  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  at  the  bar.  I  will  tell 
the  story,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  in  your  own 
eloquent  words,  Elizabeth  ;  I  will  show  them 
the  letter  from  you,  which  caused  me  instantly 
to  return  to  England.  I  well  remember  its 
effect  on  me,  and  if  it  warm  them  only  half 
as  much,  trust  me,  they  will  do  all  they  can 
for  us." 

Miss  Murray  held  out  her  hand  to  her  bro- 
ther. "  Forgive  me  !"  she  said.  "  The  un- 
happy must  always  be  excused,  if  sorrow  dims 
their  eyes   or  obscures  their  judgment.     I  am 

very  unhappy  !    My  poor  Catherine  !" 

"  Yes,  Murray,"  she  resumed,  after  giving  a 
few  moments  to  reflection.  i(  Do  what  you 
propose I  feel  we  must  abide  by  the  re- 
sult      There  is  no  other  course.     But  do 

not  go,  till  you  have  seen  Catherine.  She 
would  feel — she  might  think — In  short  you 
ought  to  see  her." 

"  Most  certainly,  Elizabeth  ;  and  if  it  would 
not  be  too  painful  a  task,  I  should  wish  her  to 
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relate  to  me,  herself,  the  manner  of  her  marriage. 
Could  I  see  her  now  ?  I  shall  set  off  to  town 
this  evening.''* 

Miss  Murray  instantly  left  the  room  to  seek 
her  cousin,  and  found  her  with  her  mother  and 
her  boy.  The  group  was  a  sad  one  to  contem- 
plate at  this  moment,  but  Elizabeth  felt  it  was 
no  time  to  study  it.  "  Catherine  dearest,"  said 
she,  in  as  cheerful  a  voice  as  she  could  com- 
mand, "  my  brother  wishes  to  see  you.  He 
means  to  leave  us  after  dinner  for  London.  He 
will  immediately  consult  the  first  opinions  ;  and 
wishes  you,  my  love,  to  describe  to  him,  your- 
self, the  manner  of  your  marriage." 

Catherine  rose  with  alacrity,   "  Mamma,  will 

my  boy  annoy  you  ? Let  him  amuse  you, 

mother Look  at  him  cheerfully,  or  you 

will  make  him  cry.  If  I  stay  too  long,  you 
must  give  him  to  Bianca."  So  saying,  she 
placed  the  pretty  orphan  on  Mrs.  Maxwell's 
lap,  and  tenderly  kissing  both  the  mother  and 
her  child,  accompanied  her  cousin  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Had  Miss  Murray  still  retained  any  feeling 
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of  displeasure  against  her  brother,  it  would 
have  all  evaporated  as  she  watched  the  respect- 
ful tenderness  of  his  behaviour  to  Catherine. 
He  led  her  gently,  and  in  a  manner  which  ho- 
vered very  skilfully  between  the  solemnity  of  a 
formal  examination  and  the  familiar  questioning 
of  curiosity,  to  relate  the  whole  history  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Tremordyn  and  his 
sister,  from  the  first  interview  with  each  to  the 
departure  of  Lady  Augusta  from  Geneva,  and 
the  dreadful  death  of  her  brother,  near  Milan. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  and  more  clear 
than  her  statement ;  and  as  the  watchful  eye  of 
Miss  Murray  followed  every  turn  of  her  bro- 
ther's countenance  while  he  listened  to  her,  she 
saw  that,  whatever  the  lawyers  might  think  of 
it,  he  was  himself  fully  persuaded  that  all  she 
related  had  taken  place. 

Colonel  Murray  did  indeed  believe  it.  Every 
speaking  feature  of  poor  Catherine  seemed  to 
attest  its  truth,  but  as  he  listened  to  her  in- 
genuous narrative,  the  terrible  conviction  that 
she  had  been  deluded  only  became  stronger. 
Lady  Augusta's  part  in   the  business  was  still 
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wrapped  in  mystery.  He  knew  not  that  her 
brother's  days  were  numbered  when  she  per- 
mitted a  marriage  to  take  place,  whose  legality 
it  was  in  her  power  to  show  or  to  conceal,  ac- 
cording to  her  will,  and  which  must  rob  him  of 
the  power  of  contracting  one,  a  few  months 
after,  when  his  majority  would  have  rendered 
him  independent  of  her  power.  But  though 
totally  unable  to  assign  the  motive  of  her  con- 
duct, he  felt  it  impossible  longer  to  doubt  that 
.  she  had  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  be  it  what 
it  might,  which  had  taken  place.  And  when 
subsequently  he  listened  to  Catherine's  accurate 
detail  of  all  the  little  circumstances  by  which 
she  had  contrived  to  render  any  proof  of  the 
marriage  having  been  lawfully  performed  im- 
possible, he  began  to  suspect  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  she  had  actually  suffered  it 
to  take  place,  trusting  wholly  to  the  conceal- 
ment so  skilfully  arranged,  for  the  prevention 
of  its  consequences  to  herself. 

In  this  persuasion  he  left  them,  having  taken 
copious  minutes  of  Catherine's  narrative  ;  and 
if  his  mission  did  not  prove  successful,  it  was 
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certainly  not  from  any  defect  of  zeal  in  the  ne- 
gotiator. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  departure 
of  Colonel  Murray,  the  anxious  trio  he  left, 
sitting  sadly  conversing  in  broken  snatches  over 
the  fire,  were  most  unexpectedly  cheered  by  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Knowles.  Mrs.  Maxwell's  ex- 
clamation was  that  of  astonishment ;  Catherine's 
of  pleasure  and  surprise ;  but  Miss  Murray  only 
said  very  quietly,  "  I  have  been  expecting  you." 

"  I  know  you  have,"  he  replied,  "  and  you 
must  have  known,  too,  that  some  business  too 
unmanageable  to  be  pleasant  could  alone  have 
kept  me  away."  He  looked  at  Catherine  anx- 
iously. "  Could  I  speak  to  you  for  five  mi- 
nutes alone,  Miss  Murray  ?"  he  added,  with  more 
embarrassment  than  was  very  usual  with  him. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  looked  vexed  and  puzzled,  but 
did  not  offer  to  move. 

"  Whatever  Mr.  Knowles  has  to  tell  us,  he 
thinks  we  shall  hear  it  best  from  my  cousin," 
said  Catherine.  "  He  is  very  right,  mamma. 
Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  dining- 
room  ?" 
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u  Perhaps  Miss  Murray  will  let  me  attend 
her  thither  ?"  said  Mr.  Knowles,  rising  with 
quickness,  and  taking  a  candle ;  "  do  not  let 
me  disturb  Mrs.  Maxwell." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  out, 
and  Miss  Murray  followed  him. 

"  Perhaps  my  caution  may  be  unnecessary, 
Miss  Murray,"  said  he,  with  some  hesitation  ; 
"  but  your  cousin  must  have  suffered  so  much 
that  every  unexpected  circumstance  must  be 
enough  to  overcome  her.  Since  I  left  you  I 
have  been  under  great  alarm  for  my  friend 
Arundel.  He  is  an  excellent  fellow,  Miss 
Murray  .  .  .  ." 

"Good  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  "  what 
has  happened  to  him  ?  Indeed,  we  all  value 
him  greatly." 

"  He  has  met  with  a  severe  accident  .... 
but  I  know  not  how  to  explain  to  you  what  has 
happened,  without  betraying  a  secret — which  he 
tried  to  keep  very  faithfully,  poor  fellow,  till 
the  delirium  of  fever  disclosed  it." 

"  Mr.  Arundel  is  ill,  then,  and  that  dreadful 
scene  was  the  cause  of  it  ?" 
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"  It  were  affectation  and  folly  to  suppose 
that  you,  or  your  cousin  either,  can  be  ignorant 
of  what  his  feelings  have  been ;  but  you  know 
his  engagement  also.  He  left  Broton,  probably, 
in  the  hope  of  conquering  those  feelings — which 
in  the  miserable  situation  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself,  it  was  certainly  his  duty  to  do.  How 
it  was  we  came  to  meet  him  at  Lady  Monson's, 
you  shall  know  hereafter.  The  scene  that 
awaited  him  there,  you  know  already.  The 
bold  assertion  of  that  atrocious  woman,  uncon- 
tradicted, remember,  by  any  other,  carried  a 
dagger  to  his  heart.  He  loves  your  cousin, 
Miss  Murray,  passionately  loves  her ;  but  with 
such  a  love  as  made  this  tale  seem  worse  than 
death  to  him.  I  saw  him  quit  the  room,  and 
srave  him  credit  for  the  wisdom  which  led  him 
to  fear  himself.  I  imagined  that  he  was  gone 
to  Mortlakebury.  The  following  morning,  be- 
fore I  thought  it  late  enough  to  call  on  you,  I 
went  there  both  to  visit  him,  and  to  converse 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Mortlake  on  what  had 
passed  at  Ashwood.  I  was  told  tlfat  Arundel 
had  walked  home  from  the  Monsons',  ordered 
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out  a  hunter  of  his  own  that  was  in  the  stables, 
made  some  trifling  change  of  dress,  and  then 
set  off  full  gallop  across  the  park  towards  the 
London  road,  before  the  carriage  returned  with 
the  family.  I  then  recalled  with  much  inquie- 
tude the  agitation  I  had  remarked  in  him  be- 
fore he  quitted  Lady  Monson's  drawing-room, 
and  determined  myself  to  ride  to  an  inn  about 
twelve  miles  off,  upon  the  London  road,  where 
I  knew  this  favourite  horse  would  very  likely 
be  left,  if  Arundel  had  taken  the  mail  for 
London,  for  the  hunt  often  assemble  there  to 
ride  to  cover.  This  strange  departure,  as  you 
may  easily  suppose,  made  his  family  very  un- 
easy. I  think  Lady  Mary  guessed  something 
like  the  truth,  but  his  father  and  mother  were 
completely  at  a  loss.  Poor  Lady  Mortlake  was 
half  distracted,  but  fancied  that  it  all  arose  from 
some  coolness  on  the  part  of  Lady  Gatcomb. 
But  I  am  making  an  endless  story  of  it.  I  set 
off  in  the  same  direction  as  Arundel,  and  rode 
about  eight  miles,  when  I  met  a  man  mounted 
on  my  friend's  hunter.  The  fellow  knew  me,  I 
suppose,  for  he  stopped  short  before  I  had  time 
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to  challenge  him,  and  told  me  he  was  riding 
to  Mortlakebury  to  tell  what  had  befallen  the 
young  'squire.  It  seems  he  had  pushed  his  horse? 
which,  not  having  been  lately  used,  was  in  high 
condition,  to  his  very  utmost  speed.  The  night, 
as  you  may  remember,  was  not  only  dark,  but 
foggy.  The  wheel  of  a  broken  cart,  most 
carelessly  left  upon  the  road,  entangled  the  feet 
of  the  horse,  which  stumbled,  and  threw  his 
rider.  The  horse,  it  seems,  recovered  himself, 
and  galloped  on  to  his  old  quarters  at  Felton's 
Inn.  His  appearance,  with  his  saddle  turned 
and  his  reins  broken,  pretty  plainly  indicated 
what  had  happened  ;  and  the  good  old  land- 
lord, with  equal  cleverness  and  kindness,  set  off 
himself  in  a  post-chaise  towards  Broton.  The 
accident  happened  within  a  mile  of  his  house, 
so  he  did  the  very  wisest  thing  he  could  do  : 
he  put  him  to  bed,  sent  for  the  nearest  sur- 
geon, and  determined  not  to  alarm  the  family 
till  the  morning." 

"  And  what  injury  has  he  sustained,  Mr. 
Knowles?"  inquired  Miss  Murray,  with  great 
interest. 
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"  His  shoulder  is  put  out,  and  when  I  got 
to  him  he  was  sensible,  but  in  great  pain.     The 
surgeon   told    him    that    some  degree  of  fever 
must  be  expected,  and  that  he  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  removed.     Poor  Arundel !  he  has  suf- 
fered   dreadfully.     I    believe  he   felt   that  his 
senses  were  wandering,  for  soon  after  I  got  to 
him,  he  besought  me  not  to  leave  him  ;   '  If  I 
rave,'  he  said,  4  don't  let  them    listen   to  me — 
stay  with  me,  Knowles — till   I   die.'     And  till 
yesterday,      Miss     Murray,"     continued     Mr. 
Knowles,    with    much   emotion,   "  I  thought  I 
should  have  had  to  obey  him  literally.     He  has 
been    very   ill.     The    dislocation    itself    would 
have  been  nothing,  but  there  was  a  predisposi- 
tion  to  fever,  and  it  has  been  fearfullv  violent. 
I  have  hardly  left  him  for  an  instant,  my  dear 
Miss  Murray,  and   this  is  the  reason  that  you 
have  not  seen  me." 

"  I  was  quite  sure  there  was  a  sufficient 
one,"  she  replied,  "  but  it  is  also  a  very  sad 
one.  My  poor  Catherine  ! — has  he  then  spoken 
of  her?" 

u  Incessantly.      It  was  curious  to    see  with 
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what  force  and  clearness  the  images  of  that 
dreadful  evening  followed  him  through  the 
whole  of  his  delirium.  The  idea  that  got  pos- 
session of  his  fancy  (but  for  heaven's  sake  do 
not  tell  her  so)  was  that  she  had  in  truth  lived 
in  the  manner  her  infamous  accuser  asserted. 
In  my  life  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  touching 
as  his  lament  upon  this  fabled  misery.  And 
then  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  had  intro- 
duced her  to  his  sister,  and  that  the  friendship 
between  them  would  be  disgraceful  and  destruc- 
tive to  Lady  Mary.  I  wish  I  could  remem- 
ber the  very  words  in  which  he  expressed  the 
struggle  between  the  two  strongest  affections  of 
his  heart — love  for  his  sister,  and  for  your 
cousin." 

44  I  am  glad  you  cannot — it  would  but  pain 
me.  You  are  quite  right  to  keep  all  this  from 
Catherine  ;   she  could  not  bear  it  now.11 

Miss  Murray's  countenance  spoke  plainly  that 
she  too  had  painful  tidings  to  communicate. 

44  You  look  ill  and  unhappy.  Miss  Murray,'' 
he  resumed ;  4<  you  surely  have  no  fresh  out- 
rage to  tell  me  of?" 
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"  No,  Mr.  Knowles,  but  I  have  worse  news 
still ;  my  brother,  Colonel  Murray,  is  arrived  ; 
he  has  seen  Sir  Herbert  Monson,  who  I  find  is 
an  old  friend  of  his ;  he  has  seen  him,  and 
heard  from  him  the  whole  of  Lady  Gatcomb's 
statement.  Of  course  he  has  heard  Catherine's 
too;  and  notwithstanding  his  perfect  faith  in 
every  word  of  it,  he  still  thinks  no  lawyer  will 
be  found  to  undertake  the  cause,  without  better 
legal  proof  than  we  have  got  to  offer.  In  truth 
we  have  none— none  in  the  world  but  my  poor 
cousin's  word  ;  and  we  shall  not  find  a  jury 
such  as  you  ....  Even  Mr.  Arundel,  you 
see,  though  his  feelings,  wishes,  and  opinion  too, 
I  must  suppose — though  all  would  have  led 
him  to  discredit  this  dreadful  slander — he  too 
believes  it." 

"  And  what  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  did  so  ?  Give  him  fair  play,  Miss  Murray. 
Let  him  quite  recover  his  senses  before  his 
words  and  thoughts  are  brought  in  judgment 
against  him." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  not  blame  him — and  I 
shall  soon  say  I  will  blame  no  one  for  all  the 
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evil  they  can  think  of  us.  The  tide  runs  too 
strongly  against  us  ...  .  What  shall  I  say, 
then,  to  my  aunt  and  cousin  ?" 

"  Tell  them  of  Arundel's  accident,  but  not 
of  what  his  ravings  have  disclosed  ;  I  am  quite 
sure  it  would  give  your  cousin  pain — unneces- 
sary pain — for  Arundel  ....  We  must  wait 
awhile  ....  But  tell  me,  Miss  Murray,  where 
is  your  brother?  I  long  to  see  him.  I  know  I 
cannot  bring  him  legal  proof,  but  I  can  give 
him  a  few  hints  perhaps.     Where  is  he?" 

"  You  must  have  passed  him  on  the  road,  I 
think  ;  he  has  but  just  left  us.  Slight  as  are 
his  hopes  of  doing  any  good,  he  has  set  off  for 
town.  His  purpose  is  to  lay  all  the  facts  be- 
fore counsel — together  with  our  total  deficiency 
of  proof.  If  they  can  amongst  them  imagine  or 
devise  any  possible  way  of  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well  where  truth  is  hid,  we  may  all  look 
up  again ;  if  not,  you  will  soon  lose  your 
tenants,  Mr.  Knowles ;  and  the  best  thing 
you  can  hope  for  us  in  that  case  will  be — 
that  you  may  never  again  hear  our  names  men- 
tioned." 
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Miss  Murray  rose  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  she  finished  speaking,  but  Mr.  Knowles 
stopped  her  while  he  said,  with  perhaps  more 
cheerfulness  than  was  quite  genuine,  "  And  are 
you  going  to  desert  the  cause  to  which  I  have 
vowed  myself?"  ....  Then  more  gravely  he 
added,  "  I  do  not  believe,  Miss  Murray,  that 
crime  and  falsehood  so  terrible  as  this  can 
prosper.  Every  thing  now  does  seem  against 
us;  but  I  have  a  sort  of  faith  within  me,  that 
will  not  let  me  despair.  Courage  and  patience 
— shall  this  be  our  motto  ?" 

"  Patience,  perforce,  we  must  have,"  replied 
Miss  Murray,  "  and  as  for  courage,  I  will  bor- 
row it  from  you,  if  I  can." 

"  And  I  have  enough  to  lend  you,"  said  he, 
offering  her  his  arm ;  "  and  remember  this, 
that  while  I  live,  and  retain  my  intellects,  I 
never  will  abandon  this  just  cause.  Proof  or 
no  proof,  Lady  Gatcomb,  as  the  usurper  calls 
herself,  shall  wear  her  honours  not  too  peace- 
ably. And  now  good  night,"  he  added,  leaving 
her  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  "  I  will 
not  go  in   with  you  ;     the   sight  of  your  fair 
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cousin  just  now  would  do  me  no  good,  and  I 
am  sure  I  should  do  her  none.  To-morrow  I 
must  return  to  Arundel — but  I  shall  see  you 
soon.     Good  night.'" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Un  buch  sacritices  the  gods  themselves  throw  incense." 

.Sk  akspeart. 


We  must  now  leave  the  melancholy  party  at 
the  lodge,  and  return  to  Lady  Gatcomb.  Her 
triumph  was  very  nearly  complete.  That  her 
careful,  deeply  meditated  plan,  for  turning  the 
wilful  passion  of  her  brother  to  her  own  ac- 
count, was  successful,  and  was  safe,  to  the  very 
top  of  her  intent,  she  had  long  known.  Then 
came  the  new,  the  delicious  ecstasy  of  seeing 
the  first,  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved, 
touched  to  the  very  soul,  captivated  in  every 
faculty,  by  her  charms — and  her  charms  only. 
Augusta  was  no  weak,  vain  woman,  who,  when- 
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ever  an  eye  was  turned  upon  her,  believed  it 
was  in  admiration ;  and  if  a  sigh  was  breathed 
within  her  hearing,  fancied  it  for  her.  She 
knew  she  was  extremely  beautiful — but  she 
knew,  also,  that  she  was  extremely  rich  ;  and  of 
a  rank  that  in  her  contemplation  was  more  pre- 
cious still.  That  she  should  be  sought  from 
sordid  or  ambitious  motives  was  an  idea  so  re- 
pugnant to  her,  that  in  her  hatred  of  the  imagi- 
nary being  whom,  by  possibility,  she  might 
make  her  master,  she  almost  vowed  that  nothing 
should  ever  induce  her  to  marry.  Had  her 
title  been  to  die  with  her,  and  her  estates  unen- 
tailed, so  that  she  might  have  left  them  all  to 
build  some  monstrous  mausoleum  to  her  race,  it 
is  very  likely  that  such  a  resolution  would  have 
been  taken,  and— if  she  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Arundel — been  kept  too.  But,  greatly  to  her 
vexation,  the  facts  were  otherwise.  The  samehos- 
tile  cousin  from  whom  the  large  Gatcomb  estates 
had  been  so  recently  recovered,  was  heir-at-law  to 
the  whole  of  the  entailed  property,  and,  worse 
still,  to  the  cherished  title,  for  the  possession  of 
which  she  had  hazarded  .  .  .  how  much,  it  is 
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not  the  province  of  any  of  earth's  mould  to  say. 
If  neither  her  brother  nor  herself  left  lawful 
issue,  this  almost  princely  succession  would  fall 
into  the  possession  of  a  man  she  both  hated  and 
despised.  It  was  this  feeling  which  prevented 
her  from  at  once  destroying  the  certificate  of 
her  brother's  marriage.  Often  had  she  been 
tempted  to  do  so,  by  a  pang  of  dreadful  but  in- 
definite terror,  lest  some  calamity  might  bring 
the  appalling  document  to  light ;  but  as  often 
restrained  her  hand,  from  a  feeling  of  the  addi- 
tional power  it  gave  her,  not  only  over  the  pre- 
sent, but  the  future. 

Lady  Gatcomb  was  so  much  more  intensely 
occupied  by  the  consciousness  of  her  rank  and 
station,  than  by  the  idea  of  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, that  from  the  hour  she  assumed  her  title, 
to  that  in  which  she  encountered  Mr.  Arundel, 
no  man  had  ever  looked  at  her  fixedly — and  it 
was  difficult  for  any  man  to  avoid  it — without 
her  putting  herself,  if  he  were  an  unmarried 
man,  upon  the  defensive ;  and  the  attention 
shown  her  was  infinitely  more  gratifying,  from 
the  self-gratulation  it  gave  rise  to,  that  it  was 
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all  in  vain,  than  from  any  sensation  of  gratified 
vanity. 

It  was  probably  the  frank,  unpremeditated 
naivete  of  Frederic  Arundel's  admiration,  the 
imdesigning  sincerity  of  which  was  too  evident 
to  be  doubted,  which  threw  the  proud  Countess 
off  her  guard.  It  was  like  flinging  open  the 
flood-gates,  for  the  tide  of  passion  to  enter.  It 
did  enter,  and  almost  overwhelmed  her. 

What  such  a  woman,  so  unbridled  in  will,  so 
unrestrained  by  principle,  was  likely  to  feel,  at 
discovering  that  the  impetuous  passion  she  had 
kindled,  and  which  had  communicated  itself  to 
the  very  springs  of  her  life  and  being,  was  (like 
a  torch  too  rapidly  consumed  by  the  fervour  of 
its  own  blaze)  already  dim  and  expiring,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  conceive.  That  the  cause 
of  this  should  be  a  rival,  might  well  doom  that 
rival  to  destruction.  But  when  that  rival  was 
known  to  be  the  being  already  the  most  de- 
tested, because  the  most  injured,  can  we  wonder 
that  to  remove  her  by  means  at  once  the  most 
torturing  and  the  most  effectual,  became  the 
first  and  dearest  object  of  Lady  Gatcomb's 
heart  ? 
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It  was  done,  and  all  the  feverish  joy  of  suc- 
cessful wickedness  was  hers.  But  a  new  and 
unexpected  misery  soon  came,  and  almost  drove 
the  memory  of  it  from  her  thoughts. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Arundel's  accident  and 
subsequent  danger  reached  her  while  she  was 
delightfully  meditating  on  the  look  of  conviction 
and  despair  with  which  she  had  seen  him  turn 
away  from  the  blighted  being,  whose  blasted 
reputation  at  one  fell  swoop  obliterated  his  love 
and  his  esteem.  Vengeance,  perfect  consummate 
vengeance,  nestled  in  her  bosom,  and  seemed  to 
warm  her  heart.  And  then  she  recalled  un- 
numbered instances  of  love  drawn  aside 
wilely  worthless  charms,  and  springing  back 
again  to  its  true  course,  as  soon  as  the  delusive 
dream  was  past.  Every  look  of  love,  every 
murmured  word  of  passion,  that  had  stolen  her 
soul,  now  came  in  soothing  reverie  upon  her 
memory.  '*  He  cannot  have  forgotten  yet  what 
still  glows  so  warmly  here  P  thought  she,  press- 
ing her  hand  upon  her  heaving  breast.  "  Again 
he  will  be  mine  !■ — mine  only  I11 

She  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  on 
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the  same  sofa  where  he  had  so  often  sat  beside 
her,  when  these  sweet  thoughts  assailed  her. 
and  never  had  she  given  such  unchecked  license 
to  impassioned  feeling  as  at  this  moment.  It 
was  then  that  the  door  was  opened  by  Lady 
Monson,  who  stood  before  her  actually  pale 
with  genuine  emotion  and  dismay. 

"  Countess  !  ....  I  bring  you  dreadful 
tidings.  Arundel v  has  been  thrown  from  his 
horse*  and  for  manv  hours  his  life  has  been 
despaired  of."  \ 

"Is  he  d  d?"  groaned  the  wretched  Lady 
Gatcomb,  believing  that  the  blow  was  intended 
to  fall  upon  1ier  by  degrees.  "  If  it  be  so, 
speak  it  at  once  !" 

"  No  !  no  !"  eagerly  replied  Lady  Monson, 
terrified  at  the  ghastly  expression  of  her  friend's 
countenance."  "  He  still  lives,  and  some  faint 
hopes,  they  say,  are  given  of  him." 

"  Faint  hopes  ?  .  .  .  .  O  God  !  Where  is 
he?  I  must  go  to  him.  I  have  a  right  to  do 
it,  for  he  is  my  affianced  husband,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Gatcomb  wildly. 

"Compose    your    spirits,   dearest   Countess; 
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your  strong  mind  must  now  support  you,  and 
remember,  that  in  his  condition  no  one  will  be 
permitted  to  approach  him  who  is  at  all  likely 
to  agitate  or  excite  him." 

"  Fear  me  not,  Lady  Monson,"  she  replied, 
instantly  assuming  the  calmest  quietness  of 
manner ;  "  but  you  must  permit  me  to  ring  the 
bell.  I  will  go  immediately  to  Lord  Mortlake's,  * 
even  if  they  will  not  let  me  see  him,  I  may 
know,  moment  by  moment,  what  his  condi- 
tion is." 

"My  dear  friend,  he  is  not  a1  his  father's, 
but  at  a  little  inn  upon  the  London  road.  I 
will  drive  there  with  you  instantly,  if  you  wish 
it,  and  we  may  at  least  learn  how  he  really  is. 
I  hope  and  trust  the  account  of  his  danger  may 
be  exaggerated.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  should 
be  so." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  two  ladies  in 
this  visit.  Mr.  Knowles,  as  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved, did  not  permit  his  poor  friend's  ravings 
to  be  listened  to  by  either  of  them.  This  gen- 
tleman had  never  been  a  favourite  with  Lady 
Gatcomb.     There  was  a  saucy  questioning  in 
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his  eye,  which  she  could  ill  endure  ;  but  the 
tone  of  authority  in  which  he  now  forbade  her 
approach  to  Arundel  was  intolerable  to  her. 
Her  anger,  however,  on  this,  and  several  suc- 
cessive visits,  spent  itself  in  vain  efforts.  Mr. 
Arundel  was  declared  convalescent,  and  removed 
to  his  father's,  yet  still  Lady  Gatcomb  had  not 
been  permitted  to  see  him. 

Her  impassioned  applications  to  his  mother, 
however,  met  with  better  success.  His  family 
were  still  totally  ignorant  that  any  circumstance 
had  arisen  to  disturb,  or  render  doubtful,  her  en- 
gagement with  Frederic  ;  and  though  there  was 
something  in  the  agitated  look  and  manner  of 
the  Countess  which  made  Lady  Mortlake 
rather  dread  the  interview,  for  the  state  of  her 
son  was  still  very  precarious,  yet  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  it  was  possible  to  refuse  it. 

"  I  will  tell  him  of  your  kind  and  flattering 
wish  to  see  him,  my  dear  Countess,"  said  she, 
"and  I  know  it  will  make  him  happy;  but, 
poor  fellow !  he  is  so  very  weak,  that  I  almost 
fear  the  pleasure  and  emotion  may  overpower 
him.  I  will  tell  him  vou  are  here,  and  return 
to  you  directly." 
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Lady  Mortlake  was  equally  terrified  and  sur- 
prised at  the  effect  produced  by  the  name  of 
the  Countess  ;  the  message  she  brought  from 
her  seemed  to  threaten  him  with  a  relapse  into 
the  frightful  wanderings  which  had  continued 
so  long  and  so  alarmingly.  It  was  many 
minutes  before  he  attempted  to  answer  her. 
Large  drops  of  perspiration  broke  out  upon  his 
forehead,  his  lips  trembled — his  whole  frame 
was  shaken. 

"  Tell  her," lie  said  at  length,  with 

a  greater  exertion  and  power  of  voice  than  he 
had  yet  used.  "  Tell  her,  dear  mother,  that 
I  will  see  her — that  I  wish  to  see  her — that  I 
can  know  no  ease,  no  peace,  till  I  do  see  her ; 
but  it  cannot  be  at  this  moment.  I  have  no 
strength  to  speak  to  her.  Tell  her  this — and — 
bid  her  come  to-morrow." 

The  words  were  the  words  of  a  lover,  and 
could  bear  repeating  well.  But  the  manner 
had  something  of  another  tone,  that  his  mother 
feared  must  be  attributed  to  delirium,  the  return 
of  which  she  knew  Dr.  Follett  deprecated  be- 
yond every  other  symptom. 
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Anxious  to  withdraw,  if  possible,  an  idea 
which  had  so  fearfully  agitated  him,  Lady 
Mortlake  said  as  she  turned  to  leave  him,  "  To- 
morrow, or  some  future  day,  my  dearest  Fre- 
deric. You  must  gain  more  strength,  I  think, 
before  we  venture  on  this  interview." 

"I  must  see  her,  mother,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  for  me.  I  cannot  be  well  till  I  have  seen 
her  ....  but  perhaps  you  are  right,  dear  mo- 
ther .  .  .  .  "  added  the  poor  invalid,  suddenly 
conscious  how  greatly  he  was  over-taxing  his 
feeble  powers.  "  Let  it  be  .  .  .  .  three  .... 
four  days  hence,  dear  mother.  In  four  days  I 
shall  either  feel  better  ....  or  die." 

This  message  was  partially  and  discreetly  de- 
livered by  Lady  Mortlake,  and  the  fourth  day 
from  the  present  fixed  upon  for  the  interview, 
which  Lady  Gatcomb  felt  must  be,  if  not  de- 
cisive, at  least  very  important,  as  to  the  vital 
question  whether  she  might  ever  hope  that  the 
heart  of  Frederic  should  be  restored  to  her. 

$£  %  ^F  ^F 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Murray  was  most  zea- 
lously redeeming  the  pledge  he  had  given  his 
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sister,  to  exert  his  utmost  energy  in  her  cousin's 
cause.  He  spared  neither  cost  nor  pains  to  as- 
semble as  able  a  consultation  as  the  bar  could 
furnish  upon  Catherine's  statement  respecting 
her  marriage.  The  business  did  not  take  long. 
The  clearness  and  accuracy  of  her  account 
enabled  the  learned  gentlemen  at  once  to  decide, 
and  that  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  point  of  evidence,  on 
which  to  establish  the  shadow  of  a  case.  The 
young  lady's  mother,  whose  consent  was  also 
necessary,  was  not  present,  and  though  her 
living  testimony  might  be  sufficient  to  prove  this 
consent,  still  her  absence  was  likely  to  throw 
great  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  the  transaction 
in  the  eyes  of  a  jury.  The  presence  of  Lord 
Tremordyn's  guardian  was  not  only  without 
proof,  but  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  clerk 
went,  it  was  disproved.  The  clergyman,  it  was 
evident,  could  be  discovered  by  no  requisition 
after  him,  by  name,  as  it  was  doubtful  what  his 
real  name  might  be ;  and  even,  if  he  could  be 
found,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  he  would  bear 
testimony  to  a  fact,  the  record  of  which  he  had 
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destroyed  at  so  great  a  risk  to  himself.  In  a 
word,  Colonel  Murray  perceived  after  the  con- 
sultation, exactly  as  he  had  perceived  before  it, 
that  his  sister's  pretty  cousin,  Kattie  Maxwell, 
was  Kattie  Maxwell  still,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, her  own  conscience  excepted,  which  he 
entertained  no  doubt  had  been  satisfied  by  some 
means  or  other,  no  ways  creditable  to  the  per- 
sons who  had  practised  them. 

What  then  was  he  to  do  respecting  his  sister? 
Colonel  Murray's  heart  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  a  hard  one :  but  he  felt  that  if  his 
father's  daughter  had  not  discretion  to  act  with 
propriety  for  herself,  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
to  act  for  her.  Here  was  a  very  fine  young 
woman  considerably  under  thirty,  with  a  for- 
tune of  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  for  all  he 
knew  at  present  to  the  contrary,  the  heiress  of 
his  own  venerable  castle  and  stony  acres,  not  to 
mention  some  tens  of  thousands  besides  ; — here 
was  this  charming  young  woman,  who  was 
equally  the  object  of  his  pride  and  tenderness, 
making  herself  the  sacrifice  and  victim  to  the 
silly  vanity  and  abortive  ambition  of  her  aunt, 
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who  had  sold  her  young  and  lovely  daughter 
for  a  coronet,  and  been  paid  by  a  counterfeit ! 

Every  mile  that  Colonel  Murray  posted  back 
to  Broton,  his  mind  became  strengthened  in  the 
conviction,  that  his  sister  must  be  persuaded  to 
accompany  him  immediately  to  Scotland.  He 
knew  that  Mrs.  Maxwell's  means  were  slender, 
and  Catherine's  fortune  almost  nothing,  and  he 
determined,  with  much  more  agreeable  sensa- 
tions than  accompanied  his  decision  respecting 
his  sister,  that  he  would  immediately  settle  ten 
thousand  pounds  upon  her  and  her  child  ;  upon 
condition,  however,  that  they  should,  together 
with  foolish  aunt  Maxwell,  return  to  the  con- 
tinent,— a  condition,  as  he  naturally  reasoned, 
not  very  difficult  to  them,  since  they  had  resided 
there  for  several  years  from  choice. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  or  more 
liberal  than  all  this,  nevertheless  it  required  all 
his  stedfast  principle,  and  his  stedfast  courage 
also,  to  enable  him  unmoved  to  read  the  ardent 
yet  expiring  hope  in  poor  Catherine's  beautiful 
eyes,  as  they  fixed  themselves   upon  his   face, 
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when  he  entered  the  room  where  they  were  all 
assembled  on  the  evening  of  his  return. 

His  sister's  hopes  were  already  "  all  flat,"  for 
she  well  knew  she  should  have  heard  from  him 
by  letter,  had  there  been  any  thing  consolatory 
to  hear.  But  had  she  felt  as  much  confidence 
as  she  did  despair,  in  the  result  of  his  mission, 
the  manner  in  which  he  turned  his  head  to  avoid 
the  gaze  of  Catherine  would  at  once  have 
turned  all  her  hope  to  fear. 

She  too  had  seen  the  look  of  Catherine.  She 
could  not  bear  it.  "  It  is  enough,  Murray." 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly  rising,  and  giving  him 
a  hasty  embrace,  "  your  news  is  in  your  face. 
So  be  it ;  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  it  were  sin  to 
struggle  further.  My  Kattie,"  she  continued, 
kneeling  upon  a  footstool,  on  which  Catherine's 
fairy  foot  rested,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her,  "  all  my  boasted  promises  of  aid  have 
come  to  nothing  !  Will  you  forgive  me,  dearest  ? 
Will  you  be  happy  with  me,  your  mother,  and 
your  boy,  without  your  coronet  ?" 

Colonel    Murray   bit    his  lip.      Mrs.   Max- 
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well  clasped  her  hands  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

Catherine  gave  one  long,  deep-drawn  sigh,  and 
fervently  returning  the  tender  embrace  of  her 
devoted  friend,  she  raised  her  from  her  kneel- 
ing position,  and  rising  also  herself,  went  up  to 
Colonel  Murray,  who  had  not  seated  himself, 
but  was  walking  in  painful  emotion  up  and 
down  the  room.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  Tears  started  to  his  eyes  as  he  took  it. 
"  Colonel  Murray,"  said  she,  "  I  would  say 
much  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  exertions, 
did  I  not  fear  that  at  such  a  moment  my 
thanks  would  give  you  more  pain  than  plea- 
sure.    For  my  dear  Elizabeth thanks 

are  not  made  to  pay  such  deeds  as  she  has  done 
for  me.  I  shall  not  thank  her  ;  but  remind  her, 
Colonel  Murray,  when  we  are  far  asunder,  that 
the  remembrance  of  being  loved,  as  she  has 
loved  me,  will  embellish  my  existence  to  its 
end.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  as  my  poor  mother 
is  not  here,  that  I  should  explain  my  intentions 
and   mv   wishes,   dearest    Elizabeth,   at  once." 
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Catherine's  voice   trembled,   but  her  firm  pur- 
pose lent  her  strength  and  she  went  on. 

"  While  there  was  hope,  dear  friend — while 
there  was  a  shadow  of  hope  remaining,  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  take  my  place  among  the 
reputable  mothers  of  my  country,  I  welcomed 
your  presence,  Elizabeth,  as  a  blessing  that  was 
to  support  me  under  all  the  sickening  vicissi- 
tudes that  were  before  me.  It  has  supported 
me,  nor  will  the  support  be  over,  when  I  have 
lost  you.  But  now,  my  cousin,  we  must  part. 
....  You  know  it  should  be  so — you  need  not 
ask  your  '  half-reasoning '  Kattie  why.  It  is 
painful— but  it  must,  and  it  shall  be  done.  I 
will  not  bring  disgrace  upon  you."  As  she 
finished,  a  burning  blush  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
and  seemed  to  dry  the  tears  that  were  filling 
her  eyes,  for  they  did  not  overflow  them. 

"  Kattie,  have  you  done  ?"  said  Miss  Mur- 
ray, sternly. 

Catherine  bowed  her  head  ;  she  had  not 
voice  for  another  word. 

"  Then  hear  me  !" 
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"  Elizabeth  V  exclaimed  her  brother,  terri- 
fied lest  she  should  say  something  to  bind  her- 
self to  continue  in  a  situation  that  he  felt  it  his 
imperative  duty  to  take  her  from.  "  Eliza- 
beth, your  young  cousin  sets  you  a  noble  ex- 
ample ;  aud  I  am  thankful  it  comes  from  her — 
doubly  thankful.  It  shows  me  that  she  has  a 
mind  capable  of  sustaining  her  under  whatever 
it  may  please  Heaven  to  send,  of  good  or  ill, 
and  it  exonerates  me  from " 

"  Stay,  Murray  !"  cried  Elizabeth,  stopping 
him  eagerly  ;  u  do  not,  for  God's  sake,  let  me 
hear  you  finish  a  sentence  so  begun — Kattie, 
hear  me!" 

"  Not  now — not  so,  Elizabeth.  Let  us  speak 
together  once  more,  at  least,  as  we  have  been 
used  to  speak — quietly  by  ourselves.  But  it 
must  be  to-morrow.  I  ought  to  have  no  one 
with  me  but  my  boy  to-night. " 

She  stepped  hastily  towards  the  door,  and 
Miss  Murray  rose  to  follow  her 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  her  brother,  w  I  must 
speak  to  you." 
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"  An  hour  hence  then — I  cannot  leave  her 
now,"  she  replied. 

Catherine  was  passing  the  door,  but  turned 
round,  and  gently  pushing  her  back,  said, 

"  Stay  now,  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  have  you 
with  me;  for  one  hour  I  must  be  alone— come 
to  me  afterwards" 

She  closed  the  door,  leaving  the  brother  and 
sister  together. 

Colonel  Murray  was  embarrassed,  and 
strongly  agitated.  The  conduct  of  the  innocent 
and  most  unfortunate  creature,  whose  only  com- 
fort he  was  labouring  to  withdraw,  touched  him 
to  the  quick ;  yet  still  he  did  not  abandon  his 
purpose.  His  sister  must  not  continue  with 
Catherine  Maxwell  —  and  her  child!  That 
thought  overpowered,  and  soon  drove  away 
every  other.  Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  did  not 
speak,  but  continued  standing  exactly  where 
Catherine  had  left  her. 

Colonel  Murray  approached  her,  and  with  a 
look  and  voice  of  the  tenderest  affection,  ad- 
dressed her  thus  : 
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*'  Vou  are  now  my  only,  and,  as  you  ever 
were,  my  dearest  sister !  ?it  down  with  me, 
Elizabeth,  and  do  not  refuse  to  hear,  what  a 
very  painful  duty  obliges  me  to  say." 

"  Murray,"  replied  Elizabeth,  sitting  down 
and  making  him  a  sign  to  sit  beside  her,  4t  I 
will  hear  you — I  will,  with  the  true  affection 
that  I  owe  you,  hear  all  that  you  have  to  sav, 
but  I  shall  ask  in  return  that  you  hear  me." 

44  I  will  do  so  most  readily,  my  love ;  but  do 
not  let  me  think,  Elizabeth,  as  your  decided 
manner  might  lead  me  to  do,  that  you  are  de- 
termined before  hand,  to  act  according  to  your 
will,  say  what  I  may.'" 

"  I  should  be  sorry,  Murray,  that  any  thing 
in  my  manner  should  seem  ungracious  to  you, 
but  more  sorry  still,  were  I  to  look  or  say  what 
might  deceive  you." 

44  I  am  afraid,  my  sister,  that  you  will  make 
my  duty  a  very  painful  one.  God  knows,  I  feel 
it  sufficiently  so  already.  I  do  believe  your  cousin 
innocent  of  every  thing  but  a  most  gross  im- 
prudence, and  that  of  course  was  more  her  mo- 
ther's fault  than  her  own.     But  it  is  not  for  that 
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reason  the  less  certain  that  her  position  is  now 
disgraceful — that  her  duty  is  to  withdraw  her- 
self from  all  society,  and  that  your  remaining 
with  her  could  not  be  of  the  slightest  advantage 
to  her,  but  must  inevitably  entail  odium  upon 
yourself,  disgrace  upon  your  brother,  and  make 
your  very  name  a  stigma  to  the  honourable 
race  who  bear  it." 

Colonel  Murray  ceased,  and  waited  eagerly 
for  an  answer,  which  some  feeling  that  seemed 
struggling  in  the  breast  of  his  sister  arrested. 
At  length  she  replied, 

"  You  have  now  done  your  duty,  brother, 
and  I  can  well  believe  that  it  has  been  painful  to 
you.  For  a  brave  and  kind  heart  like  yours,  to 
feel  or  fancy  itself  obliged  to  give  such  ad- 
vice, must  indeed  be  painful.  You  would  have 
me  then  leave,  and  at  the  very  moment  that  all 
hope  has  left  her,  a  young  creature  whom  I 
have  taught  to  love  me  and  look  up  to  me, 
since  she  was  five  years  old  ;  and  yet  acknow- 
ledge that  you  believe  her  innocent.  Mur- 
ray, I  cannot  do  this.  I  love  you,  and  am 
proud  of  you,  my  brother  ;   I  love  and   honour 
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the  race  I  spring  from,  and  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  by  them  has  been  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  my  life.  It  is  with  bitter  anguish 
that  I  perceive  myself  in  a  situation,  where, 
by  acting  according  to  my  own  idea  of  what  is 
right,  I  may  do  what  they  think  wrong.  It  is 
more  painful  still,  Murray,  to  do  what  you  may 
think  so.  But  I  cannot  leave  Catherine.  Do 
not  ask  it,  brother." 

"  Elizabeth  !  had  I  not  reckoned  upon  affec- 
tion from  you,  somewhat  stronger  than  you 
now  show,  I  never  would  have  revisited  my 
country — nor  will  I  stay  in  it.  This  unhappy 
girl  is  doomed  to  destroy  us  all.  I  must  leave 
you,  Elizabeth  !  Why  should  I  stay  ?  You  do 
not,  even  for  an  instant,  hesitate  between  us." 

"  If  Catherine  were  acknowledged  to  be, 
what  in  truth  she  is,  the  Countess  of  Tremor- 
dyn,  and  you,  dear  Murray,  instead  of  being 
honoured,  rich,  and  prosperous,  were  poor, 
lonely,  heart-broken,  and  oppressed,  then,  think 
you,  I  should  hesitate  between  you  ?  You 
know  1  should  not — neither  do  I  now." 

Colonel  Murray,  though  deeply  as  ever  eoli- 
th 
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vinced  that  he  was  right,  found  himself  at  a 
loss  what  to  answer,  and  before  he  had  decided 
what  tone  of  remonstrance  to  take  next,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Knowles  announced, 

The  introduction  which  followed  was  very 
differently  welcomed  by  the  two  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Knowles  was  heartily  glad  to  meet  a  person 
whom  he  presumed  to  be  engaged  body  and  soul 
in  the  cause  which  at  this  moment  completely 
engrossed  him  ;  but  Colonel  Murray  would 
very  willingly  have  avoided  an  encounter  with 
a  stranger,  whom  accident  had  made  acquainted 
with  the  most  mortifying  circumstances  imagi- 
nable respecting  his  intimate  connexions,  and 
who  must  actually  be  aware  that  his  sister  had 
been  for  several  months,  and  still  was,  residing 
with  a  young  woman  whose  situation  was  so 
very  equivocal. 

But  acquainted,  and  intimately  acquainted, 
they  were  necessarily  to  be;  so  the  Colonel 
gave  his  hand  with  the  best  grace  he  could, 
and  the  little  party  sat  down  together.  Mr, 
Knowles,  whose  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
almost  in  perfect    contrast    with   those  of  the 
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proud  and  fretted  Scotchman,  immediately  per- 
ceived that  the  journey  to  London  had  been  at- 
tended with  no  favourable  result. 

"  The  lawyers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ?  .  .  .  .  they  find  we  have  no  proof — is  it 
not  so  ?  I  anticipated  that  this  might  be  the 
case.  But  I  trust,  my  dear  Miss  Murray,  that 
your  spirits  do  not  fail  you  for  so  slight  a 
matter  ?" 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head. 

"  A  slight  matter,  sir  ?"  said  Colonel  Mur- 
ray, rather  drily.  "  It  can  hardly  be  called  a 
slight  matter  in  such  a  business  as  this." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  may,  Colonel  Murray. 
The  lawyers  will  not  be  wanted,  sir,  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Colonel  Murray,  his 
grave,  cold,  stiff  manner  instantly  vanishing ; 
u  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  got  possession  of 
any  proofs,  Mr.  Knowles  ?" 

"  The  very  best  in  the  world,  sir,  in  my  esti- 
mation. I  think  it  is  between  two  and  three 
months  that  I  have  been  studying  the  cha- 
racters of  these  rival  Countesses.     I  know  them 
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both,  as  well,  or  better  than  they  know  them- 
selves ;  and  trust  me,  Colonel  Murray,  God 
never  left  the  rights,  the  fate,  the  existence  of 
such  a  creature  as  your  cousin,  at  the  mercy  of 
lawyers  or  judges  either.1' 

Miss  Murray  gave  him  a  look  which, 
though  it  was  quite  involuntary,  had  some- 
thing in  it  that  might  have  inspired  him  with 
another  rhapsody ;  but  on  his  other  side  sat 
Colonel  Murray,  whose  short  "  He-hem"  was 
very  well  calculated  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses. 

"  I  understand  you,  Colonel  Murray,"  said 
he,  really  forgetting  that  he  had  not  spoken, 
"  but  it  matters  little  by  what  means  we  either 
of  us  expect  that  this  most  infamous  woman 
will  be  defeated.  All  we  have  to  do,  is  to  sup- 
port the  hopes  and  spirits  of  your  sister  and 
Lady  Tremordyn,  till  we  bring  the  matter  to 
a  favourable  issue  ;  and  I  think,  between  us, 
we  need  not  despair  that  we  shall  speedily 
do  so." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  differ  from  you,  sir," 
said  Colonel  Murray,  breaking  silence — "  but 
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I  do  despair  of  it  totally,  and  altogether.  I 
have  laid  the  case,  if  case  it  can  be  called,  be- 
fore five  of  the  first  lawyers  in  England,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  at  once 
declare,  that  there  was  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  success,  if  it  were  brought  either  before  the 
Chancellor,  a  jury,  or  the  House  of  Lords." 

"  Well,  Colonel  Murray,  I  can  only  say  in 
excuse  for  these  gentlemen,  that  they  have 
never  seen  your  cousin,  or  Lady  Gatcomb. 
Are  you  just  arrived  from  town  ?  .  .  .  You 
must  feel  fatigued.  Miss  Murray,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you  that  our  friend  Arun- 
del is  better.  Lady  Mortlake  has  promised, 
(imprudently,  I  think,)  that  he  shall  receive  that 
beautiful  compendium  of  sin  and  mischief,  Lady 
Augusta  Delaporte,  to-morrow.  You  shall 
hear  how  he  bears  it.  Good  night  ! — good  night, 
Colonel  Murray," — and  so  he  made  his  exit, 
leaving  by  no  means  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  new  acquaintance.  The  bro- 
ther and  sister  were  now  again  left  tete-a-tete — 
for  neither  Mrs.  Maxwell  nor  Catherine  had 
courage  to  reappear  that  night — they  remained 
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not  long  together  however.  For  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  they  both  felt  that  there  was  no 
union  between  them,  either  in  feeling  or  opinion. 
But  no  farther  discussion  took  place;  both  were 
weary,  dispirited,  and  unhappy,  and  they  spee- 
dily separated  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  though  far  from  the  least  un- 
happy of  the  party,  was  the  only  one  who  slept 
much.  She  gave  herself  up,  as  it  were,  without 
a  struggle,  to  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  re- 
morse. Having  nothing  more  to  hope,  or  to  do, 
she  laid  herself  early  on  her  pillow,  and  cried 
herself  to  sleep  like  a  child. 

Colonel  Murray  was  restless,  feverish,  and 
miserable.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Knovvles  had  been 
no  way  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Catherine, 
or  the  wishes  of  his  sister.  He  thought  he  per- 
ceived that  this  "  visionary  speculator  upon 
character,"  as  he  called  him,  had  obtained  an 
undue  influence  over  the  mind  of  Elizabeth. 
No  idea  could  be  more  calculated  to  render  him 
firm,  even  to  obduracy,  in  opposing  Miss  Mur- 
ray's wish  of  remaining  with  her  unfortunate 
friend,  and  when  at  length  he  dropped  asleep, 
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it  was  upon  a  determination  deliberately  fixed, 
to  leave  Broton  on  the  morrow,  either  with  or 
without  his  sister. 

Catherine,  in  going  to  bed,  felt  so  very  cer- 
tain of  not  sleeping,  that  she  lay  not  down  as  if 
preparing  for  it,  but  placing  herself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  repose,  she  set  about  meditating  the 
plan  of  her  future  life.  With  greater  keenness 
of  perception  than  was  favourable  to  her  hap- 
piness, she  had  failed  not  to  discover  that  Co- 
lonel Murray's  thoughts  were  occupied  more 
upon  his  sister  than  upon  her. 

"  And  right  and  proper  is  it,  that  it  should 
be  so,"  thought  Catherine,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  her  heart.  But  she  saw  too,  that  Elizabeth 
was  in  no  humour  to  comply  with  any  argu- 
ments, however  reasonable,  which  should  tend 
to  separate  them,  and  she  ceased  not  to  arrange, 
and  re-arrange,  the  reasonings  by  which  she 
meant  to  prove  to  her,  that  the  separation  which 
positively  must  take  place,  would  be  less  pain- 
ful, if  no  lengthened  and  agitating  discussion 
preceded  it. 

The  working  thoughts  which  kept  Miss  Mur- 
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ray  waking  had  less  of  sorrow  than  of  determi- 
nation in  them.  She  knew  that  she  should  have 
a  struggle,  and  she  armed  herself  for  it.  And 
whether  it  were,  that  the  principle  upon  which 
she  resolved  to  act,  rested  upon  a  foundation 
more  simply  natural,  and  therefore  more  immu- 
table, or  that  there  was  a  firmness  of  charac- 
ter about  her,  which  exceeded  that  of  Catherine, 
or  even  that  of  her  brave  Highland  brother; 
certain  it  is,  that  on  the  following  morning  it 
was  she,  who  after  a  scene  of  vivid,  and  very 
painful  discussion,  remained  mistress  of  her 
will — but  it  was  not  obtained  without  a  dread- 
ful sacrifice — that  of  her  dear  and  only  bro- 
ther !  Events  are  crowding  too  fast,  and  the 
space  left  for  them,  is  too  confined  to  permit 
this  discussion  being  narrated  at  length.  It 
ended  by  Catherine  submitting  herself,  almost 
passively,  to  the  wishes  and  the  will  of  a  friend, 
such  as  few  ever  found — and  in  Colonel  Mur- 
ray's leaving  Broton  for  London,  in  a  frame  of 
mind  that  did  not  promise  a  speedy  reunion 
with  any  of  the  persons  he  left  there. 

An  event  followed,  less  painful,  but  certainly 
still  less  expected. 
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Miss  Murray  was  sitting  by  herself  in  the 
drawing-room  after  her  brother  had  taken  his 
leave.  She  had  requested  to  be  left  alone  with 
him  ;  but  had  failed  in  her  last  attempt  to  con- 
vince him  that  she  could  gain  nothing  but  mi- 
sery should  she  be  persuaded  to  take  a  step, 
contrary  to  what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty. 
For  a  sad  half-hour  she  had  been  gazing  upon 
the  door  through  which  her  beloved  but  im- 
practicable brother  had  passed — not  a  tear  had 
escaped  her  eyelids  while  he  remained,  but 
when  he  was  gone  she  wept  bitterly,  though 
never  for  a  moment  lamenting  the  part  she  had 
acted. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  Mr.  Knowles 
found  her. 

"  I  was  a  little  absurd,  I  believe,  last  night, 
Miss  Murray,"  said  he,  "  in  what  I  said  to 
your  brother,  and  I  am  come  on  purpose,  not 
to  unsay,  for  after  all,  I  spoke  nothing  but 
what  I  thought,  but  to  apologise  for  my  blunt- 
ness,  and  in  the  hope  that  between  us,  we  may 
hit  upon  some  rational  practical  mode,  of  bring- 
ing this  usurping  Countess  to  confession." 
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"  My  brother  is  gone,  Mr.  Knowles  !" 

"  With  any  object  in  view  ?  Has  any  thing 
new  occurred  to  him." 

"Ono!  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  parted 
very  painfully.  I  cannot  abandon  my  innocent 
and  unhappy  cousin.  He  thinks  I  ought  to 
leave  her.  Neither  could  be  convinced  by  the 
other — and  he  is  gone." 

"  He  has  not  acted  well,"  said  Mr.  Knowles, 
colouring.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Mur- 
ray— but  circumstances — accident  has  thrown 
me  so  suddenly  into  the  very  centre  of  all  your 
dearest  interests,  that  I  can  no  longer  feel  or 
act  like  a  stranger.''1 

44  Do  not  call  yourself  a  stranger,"  said 
Elizabeth  with  a  feeling  she  could  not  repress. 
"  Who  is  there  but  yourself,  who  in  this  mo- 
ment of  dreadful  trial,  has  had  courage  to  show 
himself  a  friend  ?  " 

All  Mr.  Knowles's  philosophy  of  counte- 
nance left  him.  He  rose  from  his  chair — walked 
to  the  window— drew  out  his  handkerchief — had 
recourse  to  the  fire-place— and  at  length  reseat- 
ed himself,  fairly  conquered  by  his  feelings,  and 
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resolved  to  do  that,  which  at  forty  is  never 
done  without  a  struggle. 

"  Miss  Murray,"  he  began,  "  could  I  fully 
express  to  you  all  I  feel,  and  have  felt,  you 
might  not  think  what  I  have  now  to  sav,  so 
very  sudden,  or  so  very  strange  —unexpected — 
ill-timed  as  it  may  now  appear  to  you  ..." 

Mr.  Knowles  now  stopped,  and  appeared 
greatly  embarrassed.  As  this  was  exactly  the 
feeling  the  least  natural  to  him,  Elizabeth  at 
once  felt  that  it  announced  ....  something  of 
no  common  interest.  She  blushed  violently — 
turned  her  eyes  in  every  direction  but  towards 
him  ;  and  in  short,  gave  on  her  side  such  une- 
quivocal indications  of  discomposure,  that  her 
companion  (as  always  happens  in  such  cases) 
felt  reassured,  and  very  manfully  and  distinctly 
made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

Elizabeth  was  a  woman,  and  a  young  one — 
though  a  little  out  of  the  common  way — and 
her  heart  beat,  and  her  lips  trembled,  and  her 
hands  and  feet  grew  cold,  quite  in  the  usual 
manner.  But  her  individuality  returned  after 
a  few  moments,  and  she  replied  to  him  ;  — 
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"  Were  my  cousin  Catherine  known  as  dowa- 
ger Countess  of  Tremordyn,  I  would  give  you 
this  hand  for  life,  Mr.  Knowles,  as  frankly  as  I 
now  offer  it  to  you  in  token  of  the  gratitude  I 
feel  for  your  noble  confidence.  But  as  it  is,  I 
will  never  be  the  wife  of  any  man." 

"  Is  that  wise  ?  Is  it  even  consistent,  Miss 
Murray  ?  How  can  I  be  to  you,  with  you,  for 
you — as  I  wish  to  be,  unless  you  give  me  a 
right  that  none  can  dispute?  Yet  it  is  not  this 
excellent,  and  matter-of-fact  argument,  that  has 
brought  me  to  your  feet.  I  have  loved  you, 
Elizabeth  .  .  .  Do  not  turn  away  your  head  as 
if  you  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  ...  .  when  you 
little  thought  of  it — and  perhaps  somewhat 
more  than  I  dreamed  of  myself." 

The  lovers  of  twenty,  and  eighteen,  may 
perhaps  suppose  that  a  gentleman  of  forty, 
making  such  an  avowal  to  a  lady  of  twenty- 
eighty  could  produce  no  very  vehement  emotion. 
Some  years  hence  they  may  know  better.  At 
any  rate,  Miss  Murray  did  not  listen  to  this, 
and  to  much  more  in  the  same  strain  which  fol- 
lowed it,    without  feeling  a  great  deal.       She 
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had  been  repeatedly  sought  in  marriage,  but 
it  was  in  her  own  country,  surrounded  by  her 
happy  and  honourable  kindred,  her  handsome 
fortune,  and  large  expectations,  known  to  all ; — 
but  assuredly  no  tale  of  love,  so  told,  could  ever 
have  touched  her  heart  like  this  unexpected 
proposal.  Her  refusal,  however,  was  as  firm  as 
it  was  sincere  ;  and  Mr.  Knowles  was  not  a  man 
to  mistake  the  expression  of  the  working  fea- 
tures, or  the  tone  of  the  agitated  but  determin- 
ed voice  that  pronounced  it. 

"  There  is  no  mistaking  you,  Elizabeth.  You 
are  in  earnest,  and  you  will  not  change — nor 
shall  I.  But  that  matters  little,  now.  I  will 
torment  you  with  no  vain  entreaties,  which  would 
not  have  even  the  inspiration  of  hope  to  make 
them  bearable.  One  word  more,  and  I  have 
done.  Should  your  cousin  be  acknowledged 
Countess  of  Tremordyn,  would  you  become 
my  wife  ?  " 

"I  would. " 

"  And  will  you  hold  yourself  engaged  to  me 
for  two  years,  under  promise  to  marry  me 
within  a  month  of  any  time  during  that  period, 
at  which  she  should  be  so  acknowledged  ?  " 
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"  I  will, "  again  replied  Elizabeth,  half 
smiling  at  this  singular  mode  of  pledging  her 
faith.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  smile 
was  followed  by  a  sigh,  as  she  thought  how 
very  nearly  impossible  it  was,  that  her  promise 
should  ever  be  claimed.  Mr.  Knowles,  how- 
ever, accepted  it  with  every  demonstration  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  "  Adieu  !  then,  my  be- 
trothed," he  said,  fervently  kissing  her  hand. 
"  Remember  what  hecatombs  a  knight  of  old 
could  slay,  to  win  his  lady  love — and  shall  I 
not  be  able  to  overthrow  one  traitor — and  that 
a  woman  too  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love." 

SllAKSPEAKfc. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  interview  between 
Lady  Gatcomb  and  the  suffering  Arundel  ar- 
rived. Declining  the  attendance  of  Lady  Mon- 
son,  the  Countess  repaired  to  Mortlakebury 
a  few  minutes  only  before  the  time  that  he  had 
himself  named  for  seeing  her. 

Had  Lady  Mortlake  conceived  no  idea  from 
the  manner  of  her  son,  that  something  more 
than  common  was  anticipated  from  this  inter- 
view, the  appearance  of  Lady  Gatcomb  must 
have  led  her  to  suspect  it.  She  was  extremely 
pale,  and   her  beautiful  eyes  had  that  deep  ex- 
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pression  of  feeling  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  whole  soul  is  engaged  in  some  inward  strug- 
gle, that  none  but  itself  can  know.  She  ap- 
peared either  unable  or  unwilling  to  converse — 
and  the  kind  conciliatory  tone  she  had  of  late  as- 
sumed towards  the  family,  was  succeeded  by  an 
indifference  that  hardly  left  her  conscious  of 
their  presence.  Lady  Mortlake  herself  left  the 
room  to  announce  her  arrival  to  Arundel. 
While  she  was  absent  Lady  Mary  was  not  no- 
ticed by  a  single  word. 

"  My  son  will  be  happy  to  see  you,  Lady 
Gatcorob,"  said  the  anxious  mother,  trembling 
at  the  possible  effect  of  agitation  upon  him. 
"  But  he  is  dreadfully  feeble.  At  this  first  visit 
it  will  be  prudent  to  say  as  little  to  him  as  pos- 
sible— and  not  to  remain  too  long." 

Lady  Gatcomb  only  answered  by  a  smile, 
and  a  shake  of  the  head  that  seemed  to  say  she 
knew  how  things  were  with  him. 

Lady  Mortlake  accompanied  her  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  invalid,  and  felt  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  enter  with  her.  But  this  was  effec- 
tually prevented  by   Lady   Gatcomb's  saying 
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almost  with  solemnity,  "  I  must  see  Mr.  Arun- 
del alone,  for  a  few  minutes,  madam." 

Lady  Mortlake  retired  instantly,  but  as  she 
did  so,  heard  the  bolt  of  Frederic's  chamber 
fastened  behind  her. 

The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  closely  drawn 
on  the  side  next  the  door.  Lady  Gatcomb 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  to  take  breath — not  the 
slightest  sound  told  her  that  there  was  any  other 
living  being  in  the  room  besides  herself.  She 
dared  not  to  step  on,  but  stood  like  something 
rooted  to  the  floor.  It  was  not  the  sight  of 
suffering  in  the  man  she  loved — though  she 
would  have  let  the  blood  drain  freely  from  her 
veins  to  have  restored  him — that  she  dreaded 
to  look  upon,  but  she  had  long  persuaded  her- 
self that  the  first  glance  she  took  at  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  must  decide  her  fate. 
The  long  interval  between  the  opening  of  the 
door  and  her  approaching  him,  led  the  invalid 
to  think  that  something  had  induced  his  mother 
to  re-enter,  and  that  she  had  not  yet  quitted 
him. 

"  Mother  !  "  he  ejaculated  faintly. 
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She  could  delay  no  longer — but  stepping 
hastily  to  the  farther  side  of  the  bed,  stood  be- 
fore him,— "  Not  your  mother,  Frederic  .  .  ." 
she  said  in  a  soft  whisper,  "  but  one  who  would 
gladly  take  her  place  beside  you,  and  nurse  you 
till  you  are  well  again." 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  whose  quiet  com- 
posure was  so  belied  by  the  throbbing  pulsa- 
tions of  her  heart,  she  sought  to  read  the  sen- 
tence upon  which  hung  her  life — but  Arundel's 
eyes  were  closed. 

"  Lady  Gatcomb  ! "  he  said  with  greater 
strength  Gf  voice  than  before,  "  I  have  wished 
to  see  you,  but  it  would  have  been  wiser, 
perhaps,  had  I  delayed  it  longer,  Lady  Gat- 
comb .  .   .  ." 

He  had  evidently  no  power  to  proceed — but 
she  saw  that  some  violent  feeling  was  at  work 
within  him.  His  features  were  almost  convulsed, 
and  as  she  looked  at  his  pale  and  altered  coun- 
tenance, his  bright  curls  cut  close  to  his  tem- 
ples, and  the  emaciated  hand  that  lay  upon  the 
bed,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  You   love  me,  Augusta  ! "    he  exclaimed, 
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turning  his  eyes  upon  her — "  I  see  you  love 
me — dearly  as  ever — Is  it  not  so  ?  My  life  hangs 
on  your  answer." 

Who  shall  paint  the  ecstasy  of  that  moment 
to  Lady  Gatcomb  ?  She  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bed,  and  seizing  the  pale  hand 
that  rested  on  it,  covered  it  with  soft  and  burn- 
ing kisses.  Some  feeling  passed  through  the 
mind  of  Arundel,  that  conveyed  a  shuddering 
movement  through  his  frame.  She  felt  it.  M  You 
tremble,  Arundel  ?  ....  Dearest !  .  . .  most  be- 
loved !  you  tremble! — O  Arundel!  you  ask 
me  if  I  love  you — your  precious  life  depends 
upon  my  answer  ? — then  hear  me  whisper  .  .  . 
yet  all  the  world  shall  know  it,  Arundel,  that 
my  soul  doats  upon  you— that  I  could  not, 
would  not,  live  without  you.  It  is  to  tell  you 
this,  that  I  am  here.  Had  I  found  you  cold, 
changed  from  what  you  were  ....  not  when  I 
saw  you  last,  but  when  first  you  asked  me  for 
my  love  ....  if  I  had  found  you  lost  to  me, 
I  had  not  long  to  live." 

"  Indeed  !  "  replied  the  sufferer — a  sort  of 
wild  pleasure  darting  from  his  eyes.     May  you 
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be  trusted  ?  Do  you  love  me  thus  ?  .  .  .  Then 
all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  Well  !  Oh  !  better  than  well,  my  Frederic! 
You  love  me  still !  Can  you  not  guess  what  a 
whole  world  of  happiness  are  in  these  words  ?" 

The  enamoured  woman  dropped  her  head 
upon  the  bed,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Leave  me leave   me    now,"    said 

Frederic  faintly — "  when  we  meet  again  .  .  .  ." 

"  An  hour  hence,  my  love  !  I  will  not  again 
agitate  you  thus,  my  Frederic — I  will  not  speak 
to  you — you  shall  not  hear  the  throbbing  of 
my  heart  as  you  may  now.  O,  be  well — be 
happy  !  What  is  there  Augusta  will  not  do  to 
aid  it  r 

"You — you  only  can  .  .  .  ."  replied  Arun- 
del;  "you  shall  hear  from  me — farewell !" 

Once  more  printing  an  impassioned  kiss  upon 
his  hand,  Lady  Gatcomb  rose  from  her  knees, 
and,  after  one  long  look  of  love,  left  the  room. 

Any  one  who  had  only  seen  her  as  when 
she  left  Lady  Mortlake's  drawing-room,  would 
have  hardly  known  her  again  when  she -returned 
to  it. 
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She  seemed  to  tread  on  air — her  eyes  flashed 
with  a  bright  happiness,  that  made  her  beauty 
perfectly  radiant.  Lady  Mortlake  looked  asto- 
nished— Lady  Mary  vexed.  But  no  looks, 
however  undisguised,  no  words,  however  dis- 
courteous, could  have  had  power  at  that  mo- 
ment to  check  the  exaltation  of  her  spirits.  It 
was  probably  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had 
ever  so  completely  lost  her  self-possession.  It 
was  intoxication,  it  was  madness  that  revelled 
in  her  veins,  and  made  every  limb  thrill  and 
tremble  with  delight.  She  embraced  Lady 
Mortlake — she  kissed  the  hands  of  Lady 
Mary. 

"  How  do  you  find  my  son,  Lady  Gatcomb  ?" 
said  the  former,  fearing  that  the  extraordinary 
emotion  she  manifested  must  have  arisen  from 
some  very  agitating  scene.  I  hope  you  have 
not  permitted  him  to  talk  much  ?  Dr.  Follett 
insists  so  much  upon  his  being  kept  from  all 
exertion.11 

"  Fear  not  for  him,  Lady  Mortlake.  He  is 
happy — he  is  safe— he  will  soon  be  well.  I 
will  not  let  him  talk — he  has  not  pronounced 
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ten  words  ;  but  they  were  quite  enough  to  tell 
me  all  I  wished  to  hear.  He  will  tell  you  him- 
self whether  I  have  done  him  most  good  or 
most  ill." 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  smile  of 
so  much  happiness,  that  Lady  Mortlake  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  little  lover's  quarrel, 
which  had  arisen  before  Frederic's  accident,  had 
now  been  amicably  adjusted. 

Lord  Mortlake,  who  had  been  riding  round 
his  farm,  entered  immediately  after  Lady  Gat- 
comb  left  the  house.  His  first  inquir}-  was  for 
his  noble  daughter-in-law. 

"  Has  the  Countess  been  here,  Mary?"  said 
he  to  his  daughter,  who  met  him  at  the  drawing- 
room  door  as  he  came  in. 

"Yes,  papa;   she  is  this  moment  gone.1' 

"  And  how  has  Frederic  borne  the  inter- 
view r 

"  I  was  going,  at  the  moment  you  entered,  to 
see  him.  I  will  say  but  one  word  to  him,  and 
return  to  tell  you  how  he  is,  in  a  moment." 

"  That  dear  girl  will  make  herself  quite  ill, 
I  fear,  by  her  over  anxiety  and  watchfulness," 
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siiid  her  father,  as  Lady  Mary  left  the  room. 
"  She  is  looking  far  from  well.  I  wish  you 
would  get  Follett  to  feel  her  pulse.  I  am  no 
great  doctor,  but  I  strongly  suspect  she  has 
fever  about  her." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  Lord ;  but  she 
will  not  let  me  speak  to  Dr.  Follett  about  her. 
The  fact  is,  she  has  never  recovered  that  dread- 
ful scene  at  Lady  Monson's." 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  scene.  Knowles  is  so 
excellent  a  friend  and  neighbour,  and  has  been 
so  affectionately  devoted  to  poor  Frederic  since 
his  accident,  that  I  cannot  find  courage  to  at- 
tack him  ;  but,  upon  my  word,  he  has  acted 
very  ill  in  this  business.  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  be 
sure,  there  never  was  any  thing  so  outrageously 
(Quixotic,  as  the  manner  in  which  he  took  these 
unfortunate  women  under  the  protection  of  his 
shield,  and  forced  every  body  to  believe  them 
immaculate,  at  the  point  of  his  lance." 

"  It  is  a  wretched  business,  indeed  !  But  who 
can  wonder  that  he  should  believe  them  all  that 
they  appeared   to   be?    ....    Never,    surely, 

vol.  in.  M 
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did  vice  appear  so  like  virtue,  as  in  these 
people" 

"  It  is  very  true — I  was  quite  as  much 
pleased  with  them  as  he  was,  though  I  cer- 
tainly should  never  have  gone  the  lengths  he 
did,  to  introduce  people  so  totally  strangers  to 
him.  Knowles  is  a  privileged  person,  we  all 
know  ;  but  he  has  so  far  abused  his  privilege  in 
this  case,  that  I  think  for  the  future  we  must 
take  care  of  him.  I,  for  one,  will  certainly 
never  invite  any  more  travelling  ladies  to  my 
house  upon  his  recommendation.  Well,  Mary, 
how  do  you  find  him  ?" 

The  eyes  of  Lad}?  Mary,  who  entered  at  this 
moment,  were  full  of  tears.  "  I  hardly  know, 
papa,"  she  replied ;  "I  should  say  that  he 
looked  better  than  I  have  yet  seen  him — his 
countenance  is  full  of  animation,  and  he  has  a 
tinge  of  colour  in  his  cheeks ;  but  there  is 
something  hurried  and  nervous  in  his  manner, 
and  I  am  terrified  lest  that  fearful  delirium 
that  Dr.  Follett  seems  to  dread  so  much,  should 
return." 

"  Does  he   appear  to  wander,  Mary  ?"  said 
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Lady  Mortlake,  rising  to  go  to  him.  "  Lady 
Gatcomb  must  not  come  to  see  him  any  more, 
till  he  is  stronger.  Go,  my  dear,  and  send  Rey- 
nolds to  me.  He  must  want  refreshment,  and 
he  is  so  strangely  averse  to  having  any  at- 
tendants in  his  room,  that  he  depends  wholly 
upon  our  good  nursing." 

"  He  will  not  take  any  thing,  mamma.  In- 
deed, I  have  just  given  him  a  composing 
draught  ;  but  he  would  have  his  writing-case 
laid  beside  him,  and  begged  me  to  leave  him 
quite  alone  for  about  half  an  hour.  He  says 
he  will  ring  his  bell  when  he  wants  me."" 

"  I  will  pay  him  a  visit  with  you,  Mary," 
said  Lord  Mortlake ;  "  and  while  we  wait  for 
his  summons,  sit  down  by  me,  dearest,  and  tell 
me  what  makes  you  look  so  sadly.  You  do 
not  think  your  brother  still  in  danger?  Dr. 
Follett  assures  me  that  all  his  symptoms  are 
favourable. " 

"  O  yes  !  I  know  it,  and  I  trust  to  him  most 
implicitly." 

"  Then  tell  me  frankly,  my  dear  girl,  why 
do  you  look  so  miserable  ?" 

m  2 
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"  Do  I  look  miserable,  papa  ?"  said  Lady 
Mary,  attempting,  though  not  very  successfully, 
to  smile.  "  I  am  sure  the  idea  that  Frederic  is 
safe  makes  me  very  thankful,  and  when  he  is 
quite  well  again,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  very 
gay." 

"  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  that.  I  think 
you  are  fretting  yourself  about  these  unhappy 
people  who  have  turned  out  so  sadly.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  you  had  never  seen  them,  Mary. 
But,  disagreeable  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  reason 
that  you  should  make  yourself  ill,  because  they 
are  wicked." 

Lady  Mary  coloured  as  red  as  scarlet.  For 
some  time  she  made  no  answer ;  but  at  last  she 
said,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  wicked, 
papa.*1 

"  My  dear  Mary  !  what  can  you  mean  ?" 
exclaimed  Lady  Mortlake.  "  Pray  do  not  let 
me  hear  you  utter  such  sentiments.  It  will  be 
long  before  I  shall  forgive  Mr.  Knowles  for  the 
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injury  he  has  done  us  all." 

"  I  do  assure  you,  mamma,  Mr.  Knowles 
has  done  me  no  injury.     He  has  avoided,  and 
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cautiously,  for  I  have  remarked  it,  the  mention* 
ing  either  the  name  of  Maxwell  or  Murray,  to 
me,  since  that  dreadful  evening.  It  is  not  his 
fault  if  I  cannot  forget  them ;  nor  is  he  to 
blame  if  I  venture  to  trust  the  observation  of 
my  own  eyes,  and  the  judgment  of  my  own 
heart,  in  preference  to  the  testimony  of  Lady 
Gatcomb." 

"  Mary  !  Mary  !  this  is  sad  nonsense  in- 
deed,11 said  Lady  Mortlake,  looking  vexed  and 
angry.  "  It  would  be  lamentable  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  about,  as  we  are,  to  be  con- 
nected with  Lady  Gatcomb  by  the  closest 
family  ties,  it  is  really  dreadful  to  hear  you  ex- 
press opinions  concerning  her,  as  injurious,  as 
they  are  unfounded.11 

"  My  dearest  mother,11  rejoined  Lady  Mary, 
going  to  her  and  affectionately  taking  her  hand, 
"  do  not  look  thus  angry  with  me.  I  never 
meant  to  have  spoken  upon  the  subject  at  all. 
I  know  my  opinion  can  do  no  good,  and  ought 
to  have  no  weight.  It  is  therefore  for  myself 
alone,  and  can  make  no  difference  to  any  body.11 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  Mary,1'  interposed 
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her  father ;  "  it  must  make  great  difference  in 
Frederic's  happiness,  and  in  ours  too,  if  you 
adopt  and  cherish  the  belief  that  his  wife  is  an 
impostor,  and  perhaps  worse  still.  Perhaps 
you  believe  that  she  was  present  at  this  pre- 
tended marriage,  and  tore  out  the  leaf  of  the 
register?  Such,  I  think,  is  this  young  lady's 
story.'" 

Lady  Mary  looked  very  much  as  if  she 
longed  to  say,  "  Perhaps  I  do;"  but  instead  of 
this,  she  answered  very  meekly,  "  Indeed, 
papa,  I  will  cherish  no  belief  that  would  make 
any  of  my  family  unhappy.      When   a   scene 

has  passed  before  one's  eyes,  it  is  difficult 

I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  one's  mind 
from  forming  an  opinion  upon  it ;  but  I  shall 
never  speak  of  mine.'" 

"  That  is  not  enough,  my  dear  Mary,  for  the 
purposes  of  justice.  1  would  wish  you  to  speak 
of  all  your  opinions,  to  examine  their  foun- 
dation, to  hold  firmly  to  such  as  are  well 
founded,  but  honestly  to  abandon  those  that 
are  not.'" 

Lady  Mary    said   nothing  in   reply  to   this 
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most  reasonable  proposition,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  bell  they  were  waiting  for  was  heard. 

"  Will  you  come,  papa?"  said  Lady  Mary, 
eagerly  rising  to  answer  it. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Lady  Mortlake, 
and  accordingly  they  all  entered  the  invalid's 
room  together. 

He  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  his  writing  im- 
plements before  him,  and  a  letter  folded,  and 
ready  for  sealing  in  his  hand. 

"  You  are  all  come  to  me  together,  as  if  you 
knew  I  wanted  you,"  said  poor  Frederic,  with  a 
languid  smile  of  welcome.  u  Sit  down,  dear 
mother,  by  me.  Mary,  dearer,  set  a  chair  for 
my  father,  near  the  fire ;  but  so  that  I  can  see 
him,  Mary  :  and  now,  before  you  place  your- 
self, you  must  wait  upon  me  a  little.  First, 
light  the  bougie,  that  I  may  seal  my  letter,  and 
this  done,  you  must  send  it  by  my  groom  to 
Ashwood,  without  delay." 

"  You  are  better,  my  dear  Frederic,'"  said 
Lord  Mortlake  cheerfully;  "I  have  not  heard 
you  speak  so  much,  or  so  stoutly,  since  your 
accident." 
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"Yes,  I  am  much  better,  sir;  and  I  expect 
to  be  better  still  after  I  have  had  a  few  minutes 
conversation  with  you  all." 

Lady  Mortlake  took  his  hand,  and  looking 
anxiously  at  his  flushed  face  and  sparkling 
eye,  said,  "  You  are  feverish,  my  dear  Fre- 
deric." 

"  Never  mind  that,  dearest  mother,  I  shall 
sleep  presently,  and  then  it  will  go  off.  But  I 
must  see  Knowles  first.  Has  he  neither  come 
nor  sent  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Lady  Mary,  with  emphasis, 
as  if  very  certain  that  the  day  would  not  pass 
without  him. 

"  Yres,  I  know  I  shall  see  him,"  said  the  in- 
valid, replying  to  her  accent,  rather  than  her 
words ;  "  and  now  that  you  have  done  all  my 
bidding,  sit  down  by  my  mother,  and  let  me 
speak  to  you — I  have  much  to  say." 

"  But  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  I  shall 
let  you  say  it,  young  man,11  said  the  voice  of 
Dr.  Follett,  who  had  followed  the  servant  up 
stairs,  to  whom  Arundel's  letter  was  to  be  con- 
signed ;   "  and  here  I  see  a  letter  in  your  own 
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hand-writing,  to  the  lady  of  your  affections.  I 
heartily  wish  you  had  put  out  your  right 
shoulder,  instead  of  your  left,  and  then  your 
inflammatory  sentimental  epistles  would  have 
been  effectually  stopped,  for  some  time  at  least. 
Mercy  on  me  !  here's  a  pulse,"  he  continued, 
shaking  his  head,  and  looking  seriously  vexed. 
"  Lady  Mortlake,  you  really  must  not  indulge 
him  in  this  way.  Writing  and  talking  are  very 
nearly  as  bad  for  you,  as  henbane  and  arsenic 
would  be  for  me— so  I  must  send  you  all  away, 
if  you  please." 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Doctor,"  said  Frederic, 
eagerly,  *'  I  shall  be  perfectly  tranquil  if  you 
will  let  me  say  one  word  to  my  father  and 
mother;  you  may  hear  it,  Doctor,  I  wish  you 
to  hear  it." 

"  Let  it  be  short  then,  sir,  if  you  please,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Follett,  still  keeping  his  fingers  upon 
the  wrist  of  his  patient.  "  Knowles  and  I  ma- 
naged you  better  at  Felton's  Inn." 

"  All  I  wish  to  say  is  this,"  said  Arundel, 
raising  himself  in  the  bed,  and  speaking  quick, 

m  5 
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as  if  fearful  of  being  stopped  before  he  could 
finish  ;  "  my  marriage  with  Lady  Gatcomb  has 
been  on  the  very  verge  of  being  broken  off,  but 
all  is  again  arranged  between  us — on  one  condi- 
tion .  .  .  namely,  that  my  father,  mother,  and 
my  dear  Mary,  shall  all  immediately  renew 
their  acquaintance — their  friendship,  with  .  .  . 
the  family  at  the  Lodge.'" 

Lord  Mortlake  exchanged  a  glance  with  the 
Doctor,  and  both,  as  if  moved  by  one  spring, 
most  despondingly  shook  their  heads. 

Lady  Mortlake  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and 
without  making  any  reply  to  this  singular  re- 
quest, said,  "  We  will  leave  you  with  Dr. 
Follett,  dearest  Frederic.  Do  every  thing  that 
he  tells  you,  and  you  will  soon  be  well." 

Lady  Mary,  by  a  movement  that  seemed 
almost  involuntary,  threw  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  her  brother,  and  whispered  softly  in  his 
ear,  "  Ever,  ever  the  same,  my  own  dear  Fre- 
deric!" 

Dr.  Follett  desired  the  attendance  of  a  ser- 
vant, with  water,  fillets,  et  cetera,  and  before 
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he  left  his  patient,  he  relieved  him  from  several 
ounces  of,  certainly,  very  feverish  blood. 

Lord  and  Lady  Mortlake  waited  the  return 
of  the  physician  to  the  library,  with  great 
anxiety,  which  was  by  no  means  lessened  by 
the  information  he  gave  them.  In  answer  to 
their  eager  inquiries,  he  replied, 

"  I  must  really  beg  to  have  another  opinion, 
if  I  do  not  find  him  greatly  better  this  evening. 
His  head  is  in  a  state  that  I  cannot  understand. 
He  answers  every  question  I  ask  him  in  a 
manner  the  most  perfectly  rational  and  satis- 
factory, but  every  now  and  then  he  bursts  forth 
with  something  about  Lady  Gatcomb,  and  his 
marriage — as  wild  as  Bedlam.  Another  subject 
on  which  his  fancy  runs,  is  Knowles.  '  I  must 
see  Knowles,1  he  has  repeated,  I  am  sure, 
twenty  times  while  I  remained  with  him.'1 

"  Then  the  delirium  that  you  so  greatly 
feared  is  returned  upon  him  !"  said  poor  Lady 
Mortlake,  looking  dreadfully  alarmed. 

"  No,  my  lady,  it  is  not — the  symptoms  are 
perfectly  different— and  that  is  precisely  what 
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puzzles  me.  He  is  feverish,  and  therefore  1 
have  bled  him,  but  he  has  no  very  alarming 
pulse  at  present ;  and  if  we  could  but  keep  him 
quiet,  I  still  think  I  should  be  able  to  manage 
him  myself." 

Just  at  the  moment  that  Dr.  Follett  was 
preparing  to  take  his  leave,  Mr.  Knowles 
entered. 

"  How  is  Arundel  ?"  were  of  course  the  first 
words  he  spoke;  but  the  Doctor's  answer  was 
certainly  less  expected. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Knowles,  that  he  would  be 
very  considerably  better,  if  you  and  he  had  not 
held  such  long  palavers  together  at  Felton's 
Inn,  and  here  too.  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  not 
jesting.  He  talks  of  you,  and  Lady  Gatcomb, 
and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  then  you  again,  in  a 
way  that  proves  to  me  that  his  mind  is  con- 
stantly working  upon  something  that  has  passed 
between  you." 

"  Good  God  !  .  .  .  then  he  is  again  deli- 
rious ?" 

"  Certainly,  in  some  degree,  though  not  with 
the  same  alarming  symptoms  as  before." 
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"  Can  I  not  see  him  ?" 

"  Indeed  you  bad  better  not :  be  bas  this 
moment  been  bled,  and  must  positively  be  kept 
quiet " 

Mr.  Knowles  looked  vexed ;  he  rose,  and 
taking  his  hat  from  the  table,  said,  "  I  will 
call  again  in  the  evening.  Has  he  written  ?  .  .  ." 
Then  stopping  short,  he  turned  to  Lady  Mort- 
lake,  and  added,  "  If  he  should  ask  for  me,  my 
dear  lady,  tell  him  that  I  have  called,  and 
should  have  been  here  earlier,  but  that  I  knew 
he  was  engaged  this  morning." 

"  Ay,  that,  engagement  with  his  Countess, 
I  presume  you  mean ;  it  has  been  about  as  be- 
neficial to  him  as  your  long  stories,  Knowles. 
I  will  have  no  more  of  it,  I  promise  you." 

A  servant  entered  at  the  very  moment  Dr. 
Follett  was  making  this  protestation,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  put  his  authority  to  the  proof,  for 
he  brought  a  peremptory  message  from  Mr. 
Arundel,  saying  that  he  must  see  Mr.  Knowles 
instantly. 

"  And  who  told  him,  pray,  that  Mr.  Knowles 
was  here  ?" 
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"  I,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  he  has  been 
asking  all  day  for  Mr.  Knowles." 

"  D — n  it !"  said  the  Doctor,  hastily. 
"  Wait  a  little,  if  you  please  — at  any  rate  I 
must  see  him  first  myself."  The  physician 
left  the  room,  but  returned  to  it  almost  imme- 
diately. "  You  must  go  to  him,  Knowles," 
said  he,  "  there  will  be  no  keeping  him  in  order 
without  it ;  but  do  not  remain  long,  I  entreat 
you.  Remember  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you 
here." 

Whether  it  were  that  a  very  few  minutes 
sufficed  to  say  and  hear  all  that  poor  Arundel 
wanted,  or  that  Mr.  Knowles  really  stood  in 
awe  of  the  "  dread  doctor,"  certain  it  is,  that 
he  returned  almost  immediately,  bringing  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  Frederic  was  per- 
fectly tranquil,  and  apparently  dropping  to 
sleep. 

"  If  this  be  true,  Knowles,  Fll  take  you  into 
partnership  with  me — this  is  all  I  wanted— I 
dare  not  give  him  any  more  opiates  just 
now_but  a  little  natural  sleep  would  be  every 
thing. 
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Half  an  hour  afterwards  Mr.  Knowles  and 
the  physician  rode  away  together,  with  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  they  left  Arundel 
in  a  sound  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  She  opened  in  despite  of  heaven  and  man  her  purposes." 

Shakspeare. 

The  dreams  of  Lady  Gatcomb  had  been  as  de- 
licious as  her  last  waking  thoughts,  and  she 
arose  on  the  following  morning,  bright  in 
smiles,  and  radiant  in  hope  and  joy.  It  was 
then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  letter  of  Arun- 
del was  delivered  to  her.  This  epistle  had 
shared  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  others,  which 
the  writers  feel  to  be  of  the  most  momentous 
consequence,  but  which  John  gives  to  James, 
with  orders  to  take  it  directly  ;  and  which 
James  philosophically  deposits  in  his  waistcoat- 
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pocket,  while  he  just  calls  at  the  mill  for  half 
a  quarter  of  a  minute;  and  then  gets  Tom  to 
trudge  over  with  it  to  the  Hall  for  a  penny, 
because  Molly  has  got  no  living  soul  but.  him 
to  go  across  the  common  with  ...  In  short, 
Mr.  Arundel's  letter  to  Lady  Gatcomb  did 
not  reach  her  till  she  was  preparing  to  go  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

Surprised,  delighted,  palpitating,  and  with  a 
smile  of  triumph  at  perceiving  how  wholly  she 
occupied  her  lover's  thoughts,  she  dismissed 
her  maid  with  a  request  that  Lady  Monson 
would  not  wait  breakfast  for  her ;  and  bolting 
the  door  of  her  dressing-room,  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  rapture  of  reading,  under  her  Fre- 
deric's hand,  a  fresh  assurance  of  his  love. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  portion  of  the  paper 
were  precious  to  her,  for  with  a  sort  of  tender 
dalliance  she  examined  the  seal,  the  address, 
the  folding  of  it.  She  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  to 
her  heart,  and  then  her  delicate  fingers,  trem- 
bling at  their  happy  office,  broke  the  faithful 
wax,  and  gave  to  her  perusal  the  following- 
lines  : — i 
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u  Augusta  !  you  are  my  affianced  wife — I 
avow  it  now,  from  the  painful  bed  of  sickness — 
I  will  be  ready  to  avow  it  before  crowds  of  gra- 
tulating  friends.  You  love  me,  beautiful  Au- 
gusta !  This  is  no  idle  dream,  generated  by 
vanity  on  my  part,  from  a  short-lived  fancy  on 
yours.  You  love  me.  Every  trembling  in- 
tonation of  your  voice — every  glance  from  your 
impassioned  eye — every  throbbing  artery,  has 
borne  witness  of  it — I  know  you  love  me. 
Then  what  were  your  life  without  me?  A 
void — a  desert !  No  sun  that  rose  could  be  to 
you  a  blessing — for  it  would  not  show  you  him 
you  love.  The  shades  of  evening  would  bring 
you  no  relief — for  he  you  love  would  not  bless 
and  share  the  tranquil  hour  with  you.  Then 
tremble,  Augusta,  lest  you  lose  me!  Your 
fate  is  wholly  at  your  own  disposal,  to  live  the 
wife  of  him  that  your  soul  dotes  on,  or  to  be 
severed  from  him,  as  far  as  life  from  death — 
and  that  for  ever !  Now  mark  me.  I  am 
yours,  Augusta — but  not  without  conditions' 
Read  them  here,  and  remember  that  they  are 
immutable.       I    know,    (no    matter    how,)    I 
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know  the  history  of  your  brother's  marriage — 
the  whole  of  it.     Let  us  not  dwell  upon  it.     It 
was  a  dreadful  deed — but  you  are  still  young, 
Augusta — you  have  many  years  of  life  before 
you — and  you  shall  pass  them  in  my  arms — in 
gentle  penitence — not   blazing  in  the  livery  of 
fraud ;  for  mark  me,  not  all  the  powers  of  the 
united  world  could  make  me  take  as  wife  the 
base  usurper  of  an  orphan's  rights.     This  mar- 
riage never   can   be  proved    but   by   yourself, 
Augusta, — /  know  it  all.     You  may  mock  the 
law — it  cannot  touch  you.     But  would  you  be 
my  wife,   you   must  instantly  acknowledge  the 
legality  of  Lord  Tremordyn's  marriage — rein- 
state his  infant  son  in  all  his  rights — and  vindi- 
cate the  fame  of  his  young  widow.     Do  this, 
and  the  first  step   I  make  from  my  sick  couch 
shall  be  to  take  you  in  my  arms,  and  bless  you 
as  my  noble,  virtuous  wife.     Refuse  to  do  it — 
and  never  shall  your  eyes  behold  me  more  ! 
"  Frederic  Arundel." 

Had  her  senses  been   clear  from  the  mist  of 
passion,  Lady  Gatcomb  could  not  have  read 
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half  a  dozen  lines  of  this  letter,  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  something  questionable 
in  the  tone  of  it.  But  so  "  disguised  in  love  * 
were  all  her  faculties,  that  she  read  on  in  happy 
blessed  delusion,  till  at  length  the  dreadful 
thunderbolt  fell  on  her.  The  pang  was  ter- 
rible. Body  and  soul  have  parted  with  less  an- 
guish than  it  cost  her  to  read  the  fearful  words, 
u  I  know  the  history  of  your  brother's  rnar- 
riage.""  But  she  read  on.  She  did  not  faint, 
she  did  not  even  weep — but  read  on — on,  to  the 
end.  What  may  the  state  of  mind  be  called, 
that  followed  this  ?  It  cannot  be  called  think- 
ing, for  thinking  is  an  effort  of  the  reason,  and 
reason  had  no  share  in  it.  The  images  that 
passed  through  her  mind  were  like  the  vivid, 
deep  stained,  but  fleeting  pictures  of  a  phan- 
tasmagoria. One  drove  another  out ;  she 
could  not  stop  them  for  a  single  moment 
to  say,  "  this  shall  not  be  !"  All  seemed 
present,  real,  palpable.  The  young  heir  seated 
in  state,  just  where  she  saw  her  brother 
christened — his  happy  mother,  radiant  in 
beauty,   standing    beside    him,    decked  in  the 
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accumulated  jewels  of  twenty  generations  of 
her  race,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
unnumbered  multitudes — Herself  wrapped  in  a 
Cornish  mantle,  and  flying  from  the  castle  to 
the  cliff — Arundel  pursues. and  overtakes  her — 
She  looks  below,  and  hears  the  roaring;  waves  as 
she  has  heard  them  once  before.  Her  head 
turns  giddy,  she  seizes  her  lover's  arm,  and 
both  sink  down  together — no,  not  both.  The 
new. made  Countess  comes  and  catches  the  fall- 
ing Arundel — he  is  saved,  and  both  together 
utter  a  shout  of  triumph  as  she  falls  alone — 
But  even  then,  even  as  she  sinks,  he  reyes  are 
fixed  on  him — and  she  sees — that  to  which  all 
other  grief  is  light — the  lips  of  Arundel  press- 
ed to  the  lips  of  Catherine  ! 

This  image  brought  back  her  wandering  in- 
tellects, with  a  shock  like  that  of  electricity. 
She  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and 
smiled  again  in  rapture  to  find  that 

"  There  was  no  such  thing." 

But  there  lay  the  dreadful  letter  at  her  feet. 
The  paroxysm  of  agony  was  however  past. 
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She  re-read  the  letter,  and  the  true  temper  of  her 
mind  was  clearly  shown  by  the  two  passages  on 
which  it  fixed  itself.  "  You  may  mock  the  law, 
it  cannot  touch  you"  and,  "  my  first  step  from 
my  sick  couch  shall  be,  to  take  you  in  my  arms, 
and  bless  you  as  my  noble,  virtuous  wife."" 
These  were  the  words  that  rested  on  her  spirit, 
the  rest  seemed  smothered  by  them. 

She  had  already  sat  above  an  hour  with  the 
fatal  letter  in  her  hand,  when  a  knock  at  her 
chamber  door  roused  her.  She  hastily  put  the 
paper  into  her  desk,  gave  a  look  at  her  pale 
wild  features  in  the  glass,  and  suffered  the 
gentle  knock  to  be  repeated  twice,  before  she 
could  bring  her  muscles  to  obey  the  wonted 
tyranny  with  which  she  made  them  take  the 
impression  that  she  chose  to  show  the  world. 
She  then  moved  onward  with  a  measured  step, 
and  opening  the  door,  saw  the  still  pretty  but 
much  altered  Lucy  Rice,  standing  before  it. 

The  health  of  this  poor  girl  had  been  wast- 
ing visibly  for  several  weeks  past,  and  Lady 
Monson,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  good 
nature,    when   no   particular   object    interfered 
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with  it,  had  now  again  invited  her  to  the  Hall, 
in  the  hope  that  change  of  scene  might  relieve 
the  heavy  gloom  that  seemed  to  rest  upon  her 
spirits. 

"  Lady  Monson  has  sent  me,  my  lady,  to 
ask  if  your  ladyship  will  choose  to  have  break- 
fast sent  up  to  the  dressing-room." 

Lucy  had  reached  the  Hall  before  dinner  the 
evening  before  ;  but  such  was  the  exaltation  of 
Lady  Gatcomb's  spirits,  so  totally  absorbed  was 
she  in  meditating  on  the  interview  of  the  morn- 
ing, that  she  was  literally  hardly  conscious  of 
her  presence,  and  perfectly  forgetful  that  she 
had  ever  seen  her  before.  At  this  moment, 
however,  some  spring  of  memory  was  touched 
by  the  melancholy  look  that  greeted  her,  as  she 
looked  in  the  face  of  the  young  messenger.  She 
instantly  recollected  the  scene  in  which  she  had 
once  before  particularly  observed  her.  The 
whole  circumstances  were  at  once  before  her, 
and  even  as  she  followed  the  poor  girl  down 
stairs,  a  vague  idea  of  turning  that  recollection 
to  account,  suggested  itself. 

The  state  of  Lady  Gatcomb's  intellects  at 
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this  time  might  be  compared  to  that  of  a  region 
over  which  a  tremendous  hurricane  had  swept. 
One  by  one  her  faculties  roused  themselves  from 
the  stroke,  and,  like  the  living  beings  surviving 
such  an  event,  looked  about  them,  almost  asto- 
nished that  they  still  existed. 

Had  the  misery  she  felt,  been  only  half  as 
violent,  she  would  not  have  risen  against  it 
with  a  spring  so  strong,  or  an  effort  of  such 
desperate  energy.  But  it  was  the  last  stake  of  her 
existence  for  which  she  was  now  about  to  play ; 
and  by  the  time  she  had  seated  herself  at  the 
table,  made  apologies  for  her  late  appearance, 
and  answered  to  all  the  affectionate  solicitudes 
of  her  friend,  her  nerves  were  as  firmly  braced 
for  the  tremendous  throw,  as  ever  were  those 
of  a  gamester  who  had  determined  that  to  live 
or  die,  should  be  decided  by  the  next  cast. 

It  will  be  easier  to  recount  briefly  the  line  of 
conduct  Lady  Gatcomb  pursued  in  order  to 
achieve  her  purpose,  than  to  attempt  recording 
the  vehement,  conflicting,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory feelings,  upon  which  she  acted.  It 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  from  the   moment  she 
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recovered  from  the  first  stunning  effect  of  Mr. 
Arundel's  letter,  her  resolution  was  unalterably 
fixed,  not  to  sacrifice  either  of  the  passions  that 
divided  her  soul,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
other.  She  now  knew  (and  felt  persuaded  that 
it  was  from  excellent  authority)  what  she  had 
always  believed,  namely,  that  the  law  could  not 
touch  her ;  nay,  more,  she  knew  that  none  but 
the  very  few  to  whose  ears  her  hapless  rival 
could  make  her  way,  would  see  any  thing  but 
a  weak,  though  daring  attempt  at  imposition  in 
a]l  that  her  adversary  might  do,  to  prove  a 
transaction  so  utterly  unsupported  by  evidence 
as  her  marriage  with  Lord  Tremordyn.  So 
much  for  her  ambitioi  .  And  for  her  love — 
she  had  but  to  speak  fair.  "  At  lovers'1  perjuries 
Jove  laughs,"  thought  she,  "  I  will  make  him 
mine  at  any  cost  of  oaths  ;  and  afterwards,  if  he 
should  find  me  greater  than  he  would  wish — let 
him  reject  me — leave  me,  if  he  will — I  shall 
have  made  him  mine,  and  never  while  I  live 
can  he  become  the  husband  of  another." 

There  is  no  sedative  for  the  spirits,  like  a 

VOL.    III.  n 
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strong  and  desperate  resolution.  It  cures  all 
nervous  tremours,  and  gives  a  power  as  resist- 
less, as  that  which  tension  communicates  to  the 
bow-string.  Lady  Gatcomb  was  never  more 
mistress  of  herself,  than  when  by  gentle  de- 
grees, she  permitted  the  icy  coldness  of  her 
manner  towards  the  melancholy  Lucy,  to  melt 
first  into  courtesy,  and  then  warm  into  kindly 
interest. 

"  Your  health  needs  care,  my  dear  young 
lad}',"  she  said,  looking  at  her  pale  face  with 
flattering  attention.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
so  ill?" 

Tears  came  to  poor  Lucy's  eyes,  and  burn- 
ing blushes  to  her  cheeks,  as  she  replied, 

"  It  is  not  very  long.11 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  not  let  your  spirits 
droop.  There  is  nothing  touches  my  heart  so 
easily  as  youth  and  melancholy.  They  have 
no  business  together,  and  I  never  see  them 
joined  without  longing  to  separate  them.'1 

Lucy  tried  to  smile,  and  said  her  ladyship 
was  very  good. 
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"  Was  it  not  this  young  lady's  brother,  Lady 
Monson,  whose  verses  were  so  much  admired 
here  last  autumn  ?" 

Lady  Monson  gave  a  good-humoured  answer 
in  the  affirmative ;  adding,  "  You  are  quite 
right,  Lady  Gatcomb,  in  talking  to  Lucy  of 
her  brother,  if  you  wish  to  raise  her  spirits,  for 
this  is  a  theme  that  always  makes  her  eyes 
dance,  and  her  dimples  play." 

"  He  deserves  that  I  should  love  him,11  said 
Lucy  ;  "  for  though  he  is  admired  by  all  the 
world,  he  never  seems  to  think  so  much  of  any 
one  as  he  does  of  me.11 

"  Then  you  cannot  love  such  a  brother  too 
much,11  said  Lady  Gatcomb.  "  I  can  guess  at 
one  of  the  links  which  bind  you  together  ;  you 
are  proud  of  him,  and  he  is  proud  of  you — is  it 
not  so  f 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,   I  am  very  proud  of  him, 

and  well  I  may — but  for  his  pride  in  me 

that  is  all  over " 

Some  feeling,  much  too  powerful  to  control, 
caused  the  unhappy  girl  to  hurry  from  the 
room. 

x  2 
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"  What  ails  her?"  said  Lady  Gatcomb  to 
her  friend,  "  I  never  saw  a  little  creature  so 
sadly  changed." 

"  Heaven  knows  !  I  think  she  must  be  going 
into  a  decline  ;  and  if  she  dies,  I  think  her  sen- 
sitive brother  must  die  too.  I  never  heard  of 
any  creatures  clinging  together  as  they  have 
done  since  the  father's  death.  I  have  some- 
times been  half  afraid  her  illness  is  my  fault, 
and  that  she  may  be  pining  with  real  serious 
love  for  my  whiskered  Pole.  God  help  me ! 
I  never  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  was  possible.'' 

"  Poor  thing !     If  she  does  not  get 

better,  it  would  be  really  a  charity  if  I  were  to 
take  her  with  me  for  change  of  air  and  scene 
when  I  go  down  to  Cornwall.  The  air  of  Tre- 
mordyn  is  sovereign  for  the  lungs." 

(t  My  dear  Countess,"  said  Lady  Monson, 
laughing,  "  I  never  should  have  given  you 
credit  for  such  tender  sympathy  with  a  love- 
sick girl. 

But  if  a  neighbour  feel  a  pain, 
Just  in  the  part  where  we  complain, 
How  many  a  message  do  we  send, 
How  many  a  prayer  that  he  may  mend! 
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Is  it  not  so?  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  quite  de- 
lighted if  you  take  a  fancy  to  her.  I  really 
think  it  might  save  her  life,  and  that  might 
save  my  conscience  a  pang — for  if  she  dies,  I 
shall  positively  think  it  is  for  love  of  my  pet 
Count.1' 

"  What  feeling  it  may  be  that  makes  me  so 
tender-hearted,  I  have  no  leisure  just  at  present 
to  determine  accurately,  for  I  must  immediately 
pen  an  answer  to  a  letter  I  have  received  this 
morning  from  Arundel ;  but,  all  pleasantry 
apart,  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  take  your  poor 
little  prottgee  to  Tremordyn,  if  I  find,  after  I 
have  talked  to  her  a  little,  that  it  would  give 
her  pleasure.  By-the-by,  I  must  beg  you  to 
let  one  of  my  men  have  a  horse  to  carry  my 
note  to  Frederic." 

"  The  whole  stud,  my  dear  Countess,'1  re- 
plied Lady  Monson,  gaily,  "  rather  than  risk 
the  delightful  harmony  that  seems  so  happily 
restored  between  you." 

Once  more  shut  into  her  room,  Lady  Gatcomb, 
who  felt  herself  already  advanced  beyond  her 
hopes,  in  one  most  material  division  of  her  en- 
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terprize,  set  herself  to  perform  the  difficult  task 
before  her  with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  fowler,  who,  while  he  labours 
with  patient  cunning,  and  with  crafty  skill,  to 
bring  some  unfettered  denizen  of  air  into  his 
narrow  net,  remembers  that,  once  caught,  the 
conquered  struggler  will  be  his  own  for  ever, 
and  that  neither  strength  nor  daring  will  avail 
him  more. 

All  her  purpose  was  already  so  clearly 
marked  before  her,  that  she  wrote  the  following 
lines,  with  as  little  delay  as  remorse  : 

"  To  enter  with  you,  at  this  moment,  upon 
the  justice  of  the  question  into  which  you  have 
plunged,  my  beloved  Frederic,  might  agitate 
you,  and  no  way  benefit  me.  You  cannot  but 
remember,  at  least  when  you  reflect  calmly, 
that  every  question  has  two  sides.  Perhaps  the 
lady  whose  cause  you  so  nobly  advocate,  may 
not  be  quite  so  good,  nor  your  Augusta  so  bad, 
as  you  believe.  But  of  this  no  more  at  present. 
Not  only,  Frederic,  would  I  sacrifice  my  rank 
and  wealth   to  prove  my  love,  but,  spite  of  the 
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wrong  that  I  must  do  myself  and  you,  by  acting 
as  you  would  have  me,  there  will  be  a  glory  to 
my  very  soul,  in  giving  you  this  tremendous 
proof  of  it,  that  will  far  outshine  all  the  worth- 
less splendour  I  shall  give  up.  Be  it  then  ac- 
cording to  your  will.  Let  me  be  yours,  and 
my  poor  brother's  child  be  Earl  of  Gatcomb, 
if  any  act  of  mine  can  make  him  so.  If  it  be  a 
fraud,  it  is  against  myself — my  conscience  will 
not  reproach  me.  And  for  thee,  Frederic  ! 
what  would  I  not  do  ? 

"  Your  own  Augusta." 

No  sooner  was  this  letter  despatched  than 
Lady  Gatcomb  sought  and  found  the  sad  pale 
girl,  the  dark  thread  of  whose  destiny  she  had 
so  suddenly  determined  to  weave  up  with  her 
own. 

Lucy  was  sitting  at  work  beside  her  patro- 
nizing friend,  and,  with  all  the  little  skill  she 
had,  endeavouring  to  lead  her  to  speak  of  him, 
for  the  hope  of  hearing  whose  name  and  where- 
abouts, she  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
Hall,  which  (except  this  hope  now  offered  no 
pleasure  to  her  aching  heart. 
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"  Well,  Lucy,"  said  Lady  Gatcomb,  with 
new-born  condescension,  c<  has  your  kind  friend 
told  you  of  my  project  for  you  ?" 

"  My  lady  ?"  said  Lucy,  doubting  if  she 
heard  aright. 

"  No,  Countess,"  said  Lady  Monson,  an- 
swering for  her,  "  I  have  not.  For  first,  I  was 
not  quite  sure  that  your  project,  as  you  call  it, 
was  quite  decided  on  ;  and,  secondly,  I  thought 
it  most  proper  that  you  should  name  it  to  her 
yourself." 

"  Then  she  shall  come  with  me  to  my  dress- 
ing-room, and  we  will  talk  it  over." 

Lucy  looked  up,  but  did  not  move  an  inch. 
She  neither  knew,  nor  greatly  cared,  why  this 
fine  lady,  who  used  to  look  at  her  as  if  she  saw 
her  not,  should  so  suddenly  become  thus  conde- 
scending, and  being  greatly  occupied  by  other 
thoughts,  was  really  unconscious  that  Lady 
Gatcomb  meant  she  should  leave  the  room  with 
her. 

"  Fool !"  muttered  the  usurping  peeress  be- 
tween her  teeth.  But  there  was  no  offence  that 
the   humble   Lucy   could   give   of  importance 
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enough    to  check  the  blighting  kindness  that 
now  hovered  over  her. 

"  Come  with  me  to  my  room,  my  dear  Miss 
Rice,"  said  Lady  Gatcomb,  holding  out  her 
hand.  "  I  think  I  have  something  to  propose 
that  you  will  like.  Lady  Monson  will  excuse 
us  for  half  an  hour  or  so." 

There  was  room  but  for  one  single  image 
in  Lucy's  mind.  It  was  that  of  the  Count 
Potemsky — and  this  unknown  something  that 
might  please  her,  must  surely  have  reference  to 
him.  She  now  rose  eagerly,  and  with  blushing 
cheeks  and  beating  heart,  followed  the  majestic 
Countess  to  her  dressing-room. 

Lady  Gatcomb  entered  the  room  first,  paused 
at  the  door  till  her  timid  guest  had  entered  also, 
and  then  locking  it,  put  the  key  in  her  reticule. 

Lucy  was  a  little  startled,  but  supposed  it 
was  the  noble  lady's  way,  and  meekly  obeyed 
the  movement  of  the  hand,  which  indicated  the 
chair  on  which  she  was  to  seat  herself.  Lady 
Gatcomb  then  poured  out  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
and  placed  it,  together  with  a  bottle  of  eau  de 
Cologne,  on  the  table. 

x  5 
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For  a  moment  the  Countess  gazed  with  a 
searching  eye  on  the  young  girl's  face.  She 
wished  to  read  if  there  were  resolution  to  be 
found  there.  The  delicate  features  showed 
perhaps  but  little  of  it.  "  There  is  misery, 
however,1'  thought  she,  "  and  that  may  serve 
my  purpose  as  well." 

"  Lucy  Rice,"  began  Lady  Gatcomb,  in  a 
deep  low  voice,  that  no  longer  gave  the  silver 
accents  of  the  drawing-room — "  Lucy  Rice, 
you  must  feel  surprised  at  my  sudden  notice  of 
you."     Lucy  looked  up,  bewildered. 

"  You  need  not  speak,  but  hear  me.  When 
I  choose  you  should  answer,  I  will  tell  you. 
Lucy,  you  and  I  must  help  each  other.  We 
are  both  placed  in  situations  of  great  peril  and 
difficulty.  No  ordinary  means  could  suffice  to 
help  either  of  us." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  poor  girl,  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  saw  her  grow  deadly  pale. 
u  Fear  nothing,  child  !  ....  Here,"  sprinkling 
her  freely  with  Cologne  water,  and  mixing  more 
of  it  in  the  glass  she  had  placed,  "  Here,  drink 
this,  I  knew  you   would  have  need  of  it.     Yet 
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you    have    nothing    to    fear,   if you    will 

obey  me!" 

Lucy  eagerly  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  startled  blood  came  back 
again. 

"  That's  well,"  resumed  the  Countess,  still 
in  the  same  low  tone.  "  If  you  give  way  to 
weakness,  you  are  lost — be  firm,  and  do  my 
bidding — and  happiness,  greater  than  you  ever 
dared  to  dream  of,  shall  be  yours.  Now  do 
not  startle,  and  turn  pale  again.  I  will  tell 
you  only  what  you  know  already.  You  are 
with  child  by  the  Count  Potemsky,  Lucy." 

It  was  not  pale,  but  burning,  fiery  red,  that 
the  wretched  girl  became,  as  she  listened  to 
these  dreadful  words.  She  could  bear  no  eye 
upon  her,  but  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
sunk  down  upon  her  knees,  exclaiming,  "  O 
spare  me  !" 

"  Lucy,  rise  up  !  rise  up,  instantly  !  I  must 
have  no  weakness.  You  had  courage  to  commit 
the  fault,  and  must  have  courage  to  bear  it. 
Be  ruled  by  me,  and  I  will  change  vour  fortune 
— from  this  depth  of  sorrow  and  of  shame,  to 
wealth,  to  pride,  and  perfect  happiness." 
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Lucy  now  stood  up  before  her,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  her  mouth  half  open,  and  her 
distended  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  as  if  she  could 
find  there  the  story  of  all  she  had  to  hope,  and 
all  she  had  to  fear. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,  and  hear  me  quietly. 
The  Count  Potemsky  loves  you  still,  Lucy — 
but  he  cannot  marry  you — at  least  not  without 
my  aid.  There  are  two  reasons  to  render  it 
impossible.  The  first  is,  that,  though  a  noble 
high-born  gentleman,  he  has  hardly  the  means 
to  live  himself,  and  were  he  to  burden  himself 
with  a  wife  and  child,  he  must  be  in  a  prison 
before  six  months  are  over." 

Lucy  only  answered  with  a  groan. 

"  The  second  reason,  Lucy,  is  at  least  as 
powerful  as  the  first.  For  one  of  his  rank  to 
marry  a  young  girl  whose  reputation  is  ruined, 
who  has  been  disgraced,  pointed  at,  and  scorned, 
in  her  own  neighbourhood,  would  be  impossible  ! 
Neither  in  his  own  country,  nor  in  this,  could 
lie  ever  again  dare  to  lift  up  his  head.  And 
yet  he  loves  you."" 

"  Oh  !    no,  no,  no,"  sobbed  Lucy,  "  Never, 
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for  me — no,  never  shall  he  hide  his  noble  head 
for  me." 

"  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  poor  child  !  see 
what  your  fate  must  be — and  not  only  yours — 

think  of  your  brother's  fate  !   Just  rising 

into  public  estimation The  world  smiling 

on  him And  at  once  all  his  bright  hopes 

turned  into  shame  and  foul  dishonour — and  this 
by  you by  you,  his  darling  sister !" 

"  Let  me  die  !"  exclaimed  the  tortured  girl, 

almost  in  a  scream.     "  Lady  Gatcomb 

I  will  do  all  you  want,  if  you  will  swear  to  kill 
me — kill  me,  and  not  betray  my  horrid  secret.  .  . . 
I  dare  not  kill  myself,  or  I  should  not  now  be 
here  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  so,  Lucy,  with  my  own 
hand — if  I  can  do  no  better  for  you,"  replied 
Lady  Gatcomb,  with  a  strange  mocking  smile. 
"  But  first  sit  quietly  to  hear  what  I  propose 
for  you.      If  afterwards  you   should  still  wish 

for  death,  we  will  talk  more  about  it I  am 

so  rich,  Lucy,  that  were  I  to  bestow  on  you  a 
fortune,  enough  to  win  ten  Polish  Counts,  I 
should   not  feel  the   loss   of  it.     Do  but  as  I 
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shall  bid  you,  and  I  will  make  you  mistress  of 
ten  thousand  pounds/' 

Lucy  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  !   were  it  possible  V 

"  It  is  quite  possible,  I  do  assure  you.  With 
this  sum,  Potemsky  could  afford  to  marry,  and 
would  do  it  gladly.  You  may  live  at  Paris  on 
the  income  of  it,  Lucy,  in  a  style  quite  suitable 
to  the  Count's  rank,  and  Paris  will  become  as 
dear  to  him  as  Poland.  So  much  for  the  first 
obstacle  to  your  marriage  with  him.  For  the 
second,  it  is  easier  still  to  obviate.  I  am  going 
into  Cornwall.  I  will  take  you  with  me  to 
Tremordyn  Castle.  The  Count  shall  join  us 
there.  Your  brother  must  come  too — nay,  and 
your  mother,  if  you  wish  for  her.  The  mar- 
riage must  take  place  immediately,  and  the 
happy  Count  shall  take  you  off,  to  Paris.  Then 
who  will  be  the  wiser,  if  Potemsky's  child  be 
born  a  month  or  so  too  soon  ?  ....  What  think 
you,  Lucy  ?  Is  this  a  scheme  worth  living 
for  ?" 

Bewildered,  trembling,  almost  stupified,  yet 
still  a  sort  of  rapture  beaming  on  her  face,  the 
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poor  girl  could  only  utter  disjointed  words, 
"  What  does  it  mean?  ....  For  me  !  .  .  . .  It 
cannot  be  for  me  ....  Potemsky  !  . . . .  My 
brother!  0,  my  dear,  dear  brother  !" 

As  she  spoke  these  last  words,  she  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears,  which  seemed  to  restore  her 
faculties,  and  Lady  Gatcomb  suffered  them  to 
flow  unchecked.  After  some  minutes  the  violent 
heavings  of  her  breast  subsided,  when  the  watch- 
ful Countess  again  presented  the  reviving  glass 
to  her  lips,  saying, 

"  Drink  the  whole  of  it  Lucy,  and  I  will 
speak  farther  with  you." 

She  was  obeyed,  mechanically,  and  the  as- 
tounded girl  then  remained  perfectly  still, 
awaiting  her  fate.  Her  eyes  were  no  longer 
wild,  but,  speaking  timidly  both  fear  and  hope, 
fixed  themselves  on  her  mysterious  companion, 
while  waiting  with  pitiable  anxiety  for  this 
"  further  speaking." 

"  Would  this  content  you,  Lucy  ?"  resumed 
the  Countess. 

"  Content  me  !  .  .  . .  O  dear  lady  ....  show 
me  that  it  is  possible,  and  I  am  ready  to  be- 
come your  slave — now,  and  for  ever." 
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"  Not  my  slave,  Lucy  ;  and  certainly  not  for 
ever.  But  to  gain  all  this  you  must  be  my 
agent  in  a  business  just  as  important  to  my 
hopes  of  happiness  as  your  marriage  is,  to  yours. 
Mine,  too,  is  a  love-story,  Lucy — though  not 
quite  like  your  own." 

"  A  love  story!"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl, 
her  sweet  face  expressive  of  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure, fcC  O  if  I  could  but  make  you  happy  in 
your  love !" 

"  Perhaps  you  may."" 

"  Ah,  no  !  You  are  too  high,  too  beautiful — 
and  Mr.  Arundel  is  your  own  already.1' 

"  You  have  then  heard  of  my  engagement  ?r 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  Lucy  blushing, 
and  terrified  lest  she  should  have  been  guilty  of 
an  indiscretion  in  alluding  to  so  delicate  a  sub- 
ject. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.     The  tale  I  have  to  tell 

will  be  the  shorter Tell  me,   my  dear, 

have  you  not  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Maxwell — both  the  Mrs.  Maxwells  ?  the  ladies 
who  are  living  at  the  Lodge?" 

"   Yes,   my  lady,"   replied   Lucy,    blushing 
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again,  for  the  recollection  of  the  scene  that  the 
whole  town  were  talking  of,  made  her  fear  to 
confess  that  she  had  been  among  their  visitors. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  child  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  very  often." 

n  Did  you  ever  nurse  him — play  with  him — 
and  so  on  ?"" 

"  I  did  so  at  first.  Before  I  was  so  ill,  he 
was  very  fond  of  me." 

"  That  is  well.  Then  all  will  be  so  easy,  that 
you  may  write  to  the  Count  to-night,  and  in- 
form him  of  the  fortune  that  will  be  yours.  No 
matter  how — he  will  be  satisfied  by  what  I  shall 
tell  him." 

M  But  what  is  it  I  am  to  do  for  this  great 
good,  my  lady  V*  interrupted  the  trembling 
girl.    "  O  let  me  hear  it — that  I  may  know  . .  .  ." 

"  You  shall  know,  my  dear,  and  that  di- 
rectly. But  do  not  be  alarmed.  I  shall  ask  no 
great  effort  from  you.  I  have  spoken  first  of 
your  own  history,  Lucy,  to  make  you  under- 
stand both  that  I  know  your  terrible  situation, 
and  that  I  have  power  and  will  to  change  it. 
Now,  hear  mine.     But,  observe  !   though 
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I  shall  tell  you  nothing  that  will  not  soon  be 
known  to  the  whole  world,  yet  it  must  be  kept 
most  sacredly  secret  between  us,  till  I  give  you 
express  leave  to  mention  it.  Remember  too  .  .  . 
that  you  are  in  my  power — and  that  the  slightest 
indiscretion  on  your  part,  will  not  only  forfeit 
at  once  my  favour — but  I  would  make  your 
wretched  brother,  Lucy,  hear  me  proclaim  your 
shame  in  the  largest  circle  that  Broton  ever  saw 
assembled." 

The  look  of  frightful  vengeance  which  Lady 
Gatcomb's  eyes  assumed,  as  she  pronounced 
this  sentence,  carried  dismay  and  terror  to  the 
heart  of  Lucy. 

"  If  the  secret  be  so  terrible,"  she  said,  "  let 
me  not  hear  it ! " 

"  You  silly  child  !  It  is  not  terrible,  though 
it  may  be  important.  Is  there  any  thing  dread- 
ful in  promising  to  keep  my  secret,  if  I  keep 
yours  ? " 

"  No!  no!— I  will,  1  will!" 

"  You  have  heard,  too,  I  doubt  not,  Lucy,  of 
the  scene  that  took  place  some  time  since  in 
Lady  Monson's  drawing-room  ?" 
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"  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  Lucy  still  trembling 
violently. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  was  you  heard?'" 

"  That  your  ladyship  knew  young  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  and  that  she  had  been  the  mistress  of 
your  own  brother,"  answered  Lucy,  with  ano- 
ther blush  still  deeper  than  before. 

"  And  was  this  all  you  heard  ?  " 

"  I  heard  that  the  poor  young  lady  was 
ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face — as  well  she 
might  be  !  " 

44  You  have  heard  truth,  my  child,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  You  have  heard  also,  that  I 
am  engaged  to  marry  Mr.  Arundel.  That  is 
true  too,  and  I  love  him,  Lucy,  as  you  love  the 
father  of  the  child  you  bear.  But  this  woman, 
this  Mrs.  Maxwell,  loves  him  too— and  most 
basely  has  she  sought  to  steal  his  love  from 
me!" 

This  was  perhaps  the  only  point  on  which 
poor  Lucy  could  have  felt  true  and  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  august  Lady  Gatcomb. 
The  idea  of  a  lover  seduced  from  his  fidelity, 
went  to  her  heart   at  once.     The  whole  charac- 
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ter  of  her  features  instantly  changed,  and  in- 
stead of  terror  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness 
and  compassion.  "Alas!  alas!"  she  cried, 
clasping  her  hands,  while  tears  again  started  to 
her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  girl,"  sighed  Lady  Gatcomb, 
well  pleased  to  see  the  change,  "  this  sorrow 
is  the  worst  the  heart  can  feel  !  But  it  is  not  the 
first  that  she  has  caused  me  ....  My  brother 
loved  me  too,  till  he  knew  her — and  then,  be- 
cause I  told  him  what  she  was,  he  grew  to  hate 
me.  She  was  low-born,  and  vicious,  Lucy  — 
then  think  what  I  have  suffered  when  I  tell  you 
that  at  last  she  beguiled  my  brother  (who  was 
but  a  boy)  to  marry  her  !  This  shameful  mar- 
riage he  of  course  concealed  from  all  the  world — 
but  I  knew  it,  Lucy.  He  died  within  three 
months — and  I  never  have  divulged  this  most 
disgraceful  secret.  She  has  no  proof  whatever 
of  the  transaction,  as  my  poor  brother  gave  to 
my  charge  the  only  one  existing — and  doubtless 
wished  me  to  destroy  it.  But  notwithstanding 
her  vile  character  I  still  believe  the  child  is  his, 
and  I  will  do  justice  to  it,  Lucy." 
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The  joy  of  the  poor  girl  at  hearing  this  de- 
claration, which  was  made  with  great  solemnity, 
was  exquisite.  Simple  as  she  was,  she  had  felt 
a  horrible  suspicion  that  the  enormous  price 
offered  for  the  still  unknown  service,  could  only 
be  required  by  some  dangerous,  or  some  wicked 
agency.  The  questions  concerning  her  know- 
ledge of  the  child  suggested  a  hideous  crime  ; 
and  now  that  she  found  the  terror  which  had 
seized  upon  her  was  but  a  phantom,  and  her 
vile  suspicions  false,  she  felt  ready  to  prostrate 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  noble  lady  she  had 
thus  basely  wronged. 

The  eyes  of  Lady  Gatcomb  never  for  an 
instant  relaxed  their  scrutiny  of  her  companion's 
countenance.  She  saw  how  every  word  she  ut- 
tered worked,  and  skilfully  managed  her  tale 
accordingly.  After  pausing  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  recover  power  to  proceed,  she  resumed  : 
"  This  woman,  this  Catherine  Maxwell,  has 
contrived  to  convince  Arundel  that  she  was 
married  to  my  brother,  (though,  observe,  she 
has  no  earthly  proof  to  show,)  and  as  the  price 
of  complving  with  his  licentious  wishes,  she  has 
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made  him  promise  that  he  would  not  marry  me, 
till  I  had  agreed  to  acknowledge  her  as  my  bro- 
ther's widow." 

"  Has  Mr.  Arundel  ventured  to  tell  you  this, 
my  lady  ?  " 

"  He  has — and  the  grief  and  shame  of  hav- 
ing made  such  a  promise,  (now  that  her  influ- 
ence is  over,)  has  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
You  have  heard  of  the  dangerous  state  in  which 
he  lies; — but  only  to  me  has  he  confessed  the 
cause  of  it — now,  rather  than  lose  him,  Lucy, 
I  have  consented  to  redeem  his  plighted  word. 
I  will  acknowledge  this  abandoned  woman  as 
my  brother's  widow,  but  I  will  not  suffer  the 
child  who  must  inherit  his  father's  honours,  to 
be  brought  up  by  her.     Am  I  not  right  ?" 

"  O  my  dear  Lady  ....  I  am  so  ignorant 
...  If  she  could  be  brought  to  shun  her  wicked 
ways  .  .  .  ." 

"  Impossible  !  Lucy,  I  know  her  well.  When 
she  has  the  rank  that  this  avowal  of  mine  will 
give  her,  she,  and  her  vain  unprincipled  mo- 
ther, will  plunge  into  excesses  that  will  render 
their  dwelling  a  most  destructive  scene  for  the 
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heir  of  such  a  family  to  dwell  in.  If  I  can- 
not save  the  memory  of  my  poor  brother  from 
disgrace,  I  will  at  least  preserve  his  child  from 
the  ruin  which  threatens  him.  This  resolution 
is  a  happy  one  for  you,  my  poor  girl ;  for  by 
choosing  you  as  the  agent  of  my  purpose,  I 
make  your  fortune,  and  secure  you  happiness. 
The  reason  why  I  propose  to  pay  you  so  high- 
ly, arises  not  from  any  difficulty  or  danger  in 
the  service,  but  from  the  necessity,  that  I  should 
have  sufficient  power  over  my  agent  to  prevent 
all  risk  of  either  imprudence  or  treachery.  Were 
you  to  betray  me,  Lucy,  I  should  lose  posses- 
sion of  the  boy,  and  you  your  station  in  so- 
ciety. For  your  character  will  be  ever  in  my 
keeping,  as  my  secret  in  yours." 

As  Lucy  listened  to  the  tranquil  reasonable 
tone  of  this  false  narrative,  her  faculties  gra- 
dually re-assumed  their  powers,  which  during  the 
first  part  of  the  interview  were  shaken  fearfully, 
by  the  vehemence  and  the  variety  of  emotions 
to  which  she  had  been  exposed.  A  mind  more 
simple  and  unworldly  than  hers,  could  not  ex- 
ist ;  it  was  the  mind  of  an  ignorant,  but  enthu- 
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siastic  child— nevertheless  Lucy  was  no  fool. 
Her  perceptions  were  quick,  as  well  as  her  feel- 
ings ;  and  notwithstanding  the  lamentable  weak- 
ness to  which  she  had  fallen  a  victim,  she  had 
much  that  was  good,  and  even  elevated  in  her 
character.  But  an  older  and  more  practised  eye 
than  hers,  might  have  been  deluded  by  the  dig- 
nified calmness,  and  specious  moderation  of  the 
Countess,  into  believing  that  whatever  she  pur- 
posed must  be — if  not  lawful,  at  least  right  in  a 
moral  view — and  therefore  such  as  there  could 
be  no  crime  in  aiding.  With  a  voice  almost  as 
steady  as  her  own,  she  now  inquired  of  Lady 
Gatcomb  what  it  was  that  she  required  of  her 
to  do ; — adding  respectfully,  that  if  she  gave  a 
promise  to  be  secret,  the  promise  would  be  kept 
for  its  own  sake. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear. 
Such  are  my  own  feelings,  I  assure  you.  Now 
as  to  your  task,  Lucy,  it  will  only  require  a  lit- 
tle address.  I  have  learnt  that  Mrs.  Maxwell's 
child  is  daily  carried  by  its  nurse  into  the  copse 
that  divides  the  garden  of  the  Lodge  from  the 
lane.     Do  you  know  that  copse  well,  Lucy  ?" 
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"  Perfectly,  my  lady." 

"  Then  you  remember  the  gate  that  opens 
upon  the  lane  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Very  well — observe  then — every  day,  for  a 
week,  for  a  month  to  come,  if  it  be  necessary, 
you  must  be,  from  eleven  to  twelve,  walking  in 
that  copse.  The  weather  is  still  so  beautiful 
that  you  are  hardly  likely  to  miss  the  child  to- 
morrow, when  the  attempt  must  be  first  made. 
When  you  meet  his  maid,  (she  is  a  foreigner, 
and  if  she  cannot  talk  to  you,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter,) you  must  caress  the  child,— take  him  in 
your  arms — run  with  him — return — then  run 
again — in  short,  practise  all  the  fooleries  which 
delight  a  babe ;  but  end  the  sport  by  finding 
yourself  with  the  child  in  your  arms  at  the 
gate.  Be  then  as  far  from  the  servant  as  you 
can  ;  but  if  she  sees  you  it  matters  not.  At 
the  gate  you  will  find  a  woman  ....  clad  as  a 
common  gipsy — she  will  seize  the  child  from 
your  arms  and  escape  with  it,  and  fear  not  for 
its  safety.  It  shall  be  no  other  than  myself 
who  will  take  charge  of  it." 

vol.  in.  o 
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"  You,  Lady  Gatcomb  ?  .  .  .  .  How  can  you 
contrive  to  find  the  garments  ?  How  can  you 
convey  the  child  away  ?  " 

"  Such  cares  will  rest  with  me,  Lucy,  not 
with  you.  I  am  prepared.  Besides,  you  know, 
if  my  costume  be  not  quite  correct,  it  is  not 
you  who  would  remark  upon  it,  when  you  tell 
how  the  child  was  snatched  from  you.  All  you 
have  to  do,  is  to  scream  loud,  and  run  towards 
the  house.  And  long  before  the  frightened  fa- 
mily can  come  to  seek  him,  the  boy  shall  be 
safe  from  all  pursuit." 

Lucy  became  very  pale.  "  Am  I  to  face  the 
wretched  mother,  and  tell  her  that  her  child  is 
lost  ?"  said  she. 

"  It  will  be  painful  to  you,"  replied  the 
Countess,   coldly.     "  It  is  for  that  I  pay  you." 

"  But  do  you  not  perceive,  dear  lady,  that 
your  bounty  to  me,  following  upon  this  dreadful 
calamity,  must  instantly  bring  suspicion  upon 
us  both  ?" 

"  Us  both  /"  muttered  the  Countess,  with  ill 
suppressed  rage.  "  For  myself,  young  woman, 
I    will  not  trouble  you  to    consider  what   the 
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consequences  may  be.  And  for  you — if  you 
indeed  suppose  that  your  shame  is  to  be  hid — 
your  fortune  nobly  provided  for,  and  your 
lover  made  your  husband,  for  merely  taking  an 
ordinary  ramble  in  Holly  Copse,  I  fear  you  will 
find  yourself  mistaken.  The  numerous  gangs 
of  gipsies,  however,  that  are  about  the  country, 
(I  saw  a  camp  of  them  but  yesterday,)  and 
their  well-known  habit  of  child-stealing,  will  be 
enough  to  screen  us  both." 

"  But,  Lady  Gatcomb,"  persisted  Lucy, 
M  should  any  suspicion  fall  on  me,  shall  I  not 
be  taken  up — examined-  questioned  ; — if  only 
to  gain  all  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  actual 
thief?  How  shall  I  stand  this?  How  shall  I 
fail  to  show  my  guilty  conscience  ?  .  .  .  .  Had 
I  been  bold  enough  to  deny  a  crime,  when  I  was 
taxed  with  it  ...  I  should  not  now  be  at  your 
mercy." 

Struck  with  the  truth  of  this,  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  her  wild  scheme  starting  into 
view  before  her,  the  wretched  Lady  Gatcomb 
at  once  lost  all  her  forced  composure;  she 
seized  Lucy's  arm,  and  in  an  accent  of  madness 
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and  despair,  exclaimed,  "  Girl  !  I  am  des- 
perate." 

"  Her  look,  her  voice,  her  action,  all  gave  such 
force  to  these  words,  that  their  dreadful  truth 
at  once  reached  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl.  She, 
who  till  now  had  kept  her  secret  unsuspected, 
even  by  her  mother,  and  who  lived  in  daily, 
though  delusive  hopes,  that  her  lover  would 
come  back  and  redeem  his  plighted  faith 
— now  found  herself  betrayed  to  a  woman, 
who  owned  herself  desperate,  and  whose  story, 
little  as  she  understood  it,  spoke  but  too  clearly 
power,  and  tyranny,  and  fraud.  With  courage 
that  was  in  truth  the  result  of  the  very  extre- 
mity of  her  terror,  Lucy  ventured  again  to  ad- 
dress the  awful  beinsr  before  her.  She  once 
more  knelt  to  her,  and  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  in  an  agony  of  supplication,  exclaimed, 
"  O  Lady  Gatcomb  !  .  .  .  I  have  sinned,  and 
I  have  suffered  for  it  !  .  .  .  Do  not  ask  me  to 
commit  another  crime — I  will  not  do  it — no, 
not  to  save    my  life ! " 

But  Lady  Gatcomb  was  in  no  state  to  listen 
to  her.     The  intensity  of  suffering   that  Arun- 
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dels  letter  had  produced,  though  its  external 
marks  had  been  effectually  concealed  by  the 
astonishing  power  which  her  long  habits  of  dis- 
simulation gave  her,  was  still  doing  its  work, 
both  upon  her  heart  and  brain. 

The  sudden,  tortuous,  but  ill-digested  scheme, 
which  it  had  taken  but  one  moment  to  conceive, 
and  very  few  to  ripen,  gave  evidence,  even  to 
herself  when  thus  simply  commented  upon,  that 
the  great  mind  on  which  she  rested,  for  power 
to  work  her  will,  was  now  deserting  her.  The 
pang  with  which  this  fearful  consciousness  was 
accompanied,  was  perhaps  the  bitterest  she  ever 
felt. 

"  Wait  for  me!"  she  cried,  rising  and  tear- 
ing herself  from  the  encircling  arms  of  Lucy. 
"  I  must  be  alone." 

She  retired  to  an  inner  room,  which  was  her 
sleeping  apartment,  and  remained  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  out  of  sight  of  her  terrified  agent. 

When  she  re-appeared,  she  was  paler  than  or- 
dinary, but  her  countenance  bore  no  mark  of  ex- 
traordinary emotion,  and  she  renewed  the  con- 
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versation  in  as  tranquil  a  tone,  as  if  she  had 
been  giving  instructions  for  a  fete. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
gently  taking  the  hand  of  her  trembling  confi- 
dante, "  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  by  the  good 
sense  you  have  shown.  It  will  be  useful  to 
me ;  and  shall  be  well  rewarded.  I  must  have 
possession  of  that  child,  Lucy,  but  I  must  take 
more  time.  You  have  given  me  a  very  useful 
hint — I  must  not  be  known  as  your  benefac- 
tress— Potemsky  must  elope  with  you  from 
hence,  and  take  you  directly  to  Paris.  I  will 
manage  that  without  appearing  in  it.  I  think 
I  can,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  to  her  head, 
as  if  her  thoughts  had  not  their  usual  clear- 
ness. u  I  may,  too,  want  more  agents,  inferior 
ones,  dear  Lucy.  You  must  be  my  only  con- 
fidential friend  ;  and  you  shall  find  me  a  power- 
ful friend,  dear  girl,  if  you  will  serve  me  faith- 
fully." 

Lucy  had  nothing  to  reply,  but  remained 
nervously  watching  the  steady  features  of  the 
pale  Countess. 
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After  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  Lady 
Gatcornb  resumed — 

"  You  will  be  ready,  Lucy,  to  do  what  I  have 
told  you — will  you  not  ?" 

"  I  thought,  my  lady  .  .  ."  replied  Lucy, 
stammering,  "  that  you  had  given  it  up." 

"  Then  you  thought  wrong,  young  girl,"  an- 
swered the  Countess,  with  one  of  those  terrible 
glances  by  which  sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, she  permitted  her  eyes  to  betray  the  secret 
feelings  within.  "  I  never  give  that  up,  on 
which  I  have  once  determined — the  moment, 
and  the  mode  may  still  want  thought  to  arrange 
finally.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  be  ready 
when  I  call  upon  you.  It  may  be  in  a  month, 
a  week,  an  hour — shall  you  here  ady  ?" 

"  O  Lady  Gatcornb !  .  .  .  think  of  his  poor 
mother !  " 

"  I  do  think  of  her  Lucy  .  .  .  night  and 
day  I  think  of  her ;  but  this  is  from  the 
purpose.  Think  of  yourself,  your  child-  your 
mother,  brother — think  of  Potemsky  !  .  .  .  . 
Now  will  you  promise  me?  .  .  Or  shall  I 
proclaim  you  for   what  you  are,  and  see  you 
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sent  off  to  your  home  within  an  hour  ?  .  .  .  . 
Girl !   will  you  answer  me  ?  " 

"  O  God,  have  mercy  on  me ! "  cried  Lucy, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and 
terror. 

"  Why,  you  silly  child,  what  is  it  that  you 
fear  ?"  said  the  Countess,  resuming  a  natural, 
easy  tone  of  voice.  "  Do  you  think  I  have  not 
wit  to  arrange  my  plan  ?  Give  me  time,  Lucy.  I 
have  been  too  much  hurried  I  confess,  this  morn- 
ing— but  I  am  not  such  a  novice  as  you  think. 
If  you  will  but  pledge  yourself  to  get  that 
baby  into  your  arms,  and  place  him  with  one 
who  shall  be  ready  to  receive  him — a  feigned 
or  real  gipsy,  never  mind  which — if  you  will 
promise  this,  your  child  shall  see  the  light  in 
wealth  and  honour — and  shall  bear  his  father's 
name  and  title." 

"  And  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  the  poor 
child  I  steal  ?  "  said  Lucy. 

"Audacious!"  cried  the  Countess.  "Do 
you  suspect  that  I  would  murder  him  ?  You  are 
very  daring.  But  lean  ease  your  fears  I  think.11 

Lady   Gatcomb    rose,   and   brought    from   a 
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table  that  stood  near  her  bed  in  the  inner  room, 
a  small  casket,  then  drawing  a  key  from  her 
bosom  which  was  suspended  to  a  very  delicate 
gold  chain,  that  many  times  encircled  her  neck, 
she  applied  it  to  the  lock,  but  before  she  opened 
it,  she  said,  "  To  ease  your  mind,  Lucy,  I  will 
now  give  you  a  farther  proof  of  confidence.  I 
do  not  fear  that  you  will  betray  me — your  own 
secret  is  too  precious.  You  suspect,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it,  that  I  mean  not  to  act  well, 
by  my  young  nephew.  I  have  told  you  that 
the  only  proof  that  the  whole  earth  can  show 
of  his  legitimacy,  rests  with  me.  The  fact 
that  his  mother  is  still  styled  Mrs.  Maxwell 
may  convince  you  of  this.  Now,  did  I  not 
mean  that  this  boy  should  have  justice  done 
him,,  (as  soon  as  I  can  shake  off  his  vicious 
mother,)  should  I  not  have  destroyed  this  soli- 
tary proof  ?w  As  she  spoke  she  opened  the  lit- 
tle casket,  and  removing  sundry  essence  cases, 
that  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  for  com- 
mon use,  she  removed  a  false  bottom,  and  drew 
out  the  certificate  of  Lord   Tremordyn's  mar- 
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"  See  you,  Lucy,"  she  continued,  suspend- 
ing the  paper  over  the  fire.  "  I  have  but  to 
relax  ray  fingers,  and  that  boy  must  remain  the 
basely  born  child  of  Catherine  Maxwell  to  his 
dying  day.  But  I  have  no  such  purpose.  Yet 
think  not,"  she  added,  while  she  replaced  the 
paper  and  arranged  the  contents  of  the  casket, 
"  that  I  have  put  myself  in  your  power  by 
showing  this.  Let  me  but  find  it  known,  and 
the  proof  shall  cease  to  exist,  even  should  I 
be  forced  to  swallow  it.  It  shall  never  be  seen, 
Lucy,  till  I  choose  to  show  it,  and  that  shall 
be  in  my  own  good  time.  Now  tell  me,"  said 
she  rising,  as  if  both  to  conclude  the  confer- 
ence, and  to  replace  the  casket — "  at  once, 
and  finally,  if  you  will  serve  me,  and  be  Po- 
temsky's  wealthy  wife — or  refuse  me,  and  dis- 
honour yourself,  your  child,  and  your  family 
for  ever  ?" 

The  unhappy  girl  hid  her  eyes,  and  remained 
silent,  as  if  to  meditate  on  the  alternative.  Lady 
Gatcomb  watched  her  earnestly. 

"  I  cannot  meet  my  brother's  eye  and  live  !*' 
she  exclaimed    at   length,    while    a  convulsive 
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shivering  ran  through  all  her  limbs.  "  My 
lady  ....  I  will  do  it." 

Lady  Gatcomb  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Countess !  I  wish  you  joy.  It  is  the 
Countess  Potemsky  who  shall  learn  to  know 
how  the  Countess  of  Gatcomb  rewards  those 
who  serve  her.  Now  go,  my  dear.  Let  there 
be  no  difference  in  your  manner  to  me.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  I  hope  to  have  arranged  my 
plans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  even  your 
scruples." 

So  saying,  she  unlocked  her  door,  and  dis- 
missed her  agitated  guest. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now." 

Shakspeare. 

Poor  Arundel  having  heroically  made  up  his 
mind  (perhaps  not  quite  without  some  mixture 
of  feverish  excitement)  to  sacrifice  himself,  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
became  so  much  more  composed  that  opiates 
were  no  longer  needed — his  natural  sleep  re- 
turned, and  though  weak  and  miserable  enough, 
his  physician  rather  encouraged  than  forbad 
exertion,  so  completely  had  all  fever  left  him. 
It  was  on  the  second  day  after  this  desirable 
change  that,  after  enjoying  for  the  first  time  the 
permission  of  leaving  his  room,  and  hitting  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  Lady  Mary's  dressing-room, 
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lie  determined  upon  writing  his  first  and  last 
letter  to  Catherine. 

"  Mary,  dear,  will  you  trust  me  with  the  un- 
divided possession  of  your  room,  and  your 
writing-desk  for  an  hour  ?"  said  he,  with 
something  like  his  natural  energy  of  voice  and 
manner. 

"  On  condition  that  you  do  not  abuse  the 
liberty,  Frederic,  by  doing  more  than  Dr.  Follett 
would  approve." 

"  Fear  not,  dearest.  I  shall  be  much  the 
better  for  what  I  am  going  to  do  now.  Come 
to  me  when  I  ring,  dear  Mary.1'1 

She  placed  her  open  desk  before  him,  and 
left  the  room. 

However  great  the  pleasure  might  be  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  heart-broken  Catherine,  that  by 
his  deed  her  destiny  was  changed,  the  obloquy 
under  which  she  groaned  removed,  and  her  boy 
restored  to  his  rights — it  was  still  a  pang  to 
tell  her  that  he  was  about  to  unite  himself  for 
ever  to  another. 

Again  and  again  he  began  the  letter  that  lie 
meant  should  convey  happiness  ;   but  his  weak- 
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ness  and  his  sorrow  overcame  him.  He  wept 
over  the  page  like  a  child,  and  had  almost  given 
up  his  task  in  despair,  when  Mr.  Knowles,  by 
virtue  of  his  unlimited  privilege,  entered  the 
room,  even  without  the  ceremony  of  a  tap. 

"  How  is  this,  Arundel  ?  .  .  .  .  They  told 
me  you  were  so  much  better  ....  and  here  I 
find  you  a  la  <mort.  What  are  all  these  blotted 
sheets  ?  and  for  God's  sake  why  do  you  look 
so  wretched  ?" 

"  The  deed  is  done,  Knowles.  I  am  accepted 
on  my  own  condition,  and  I  was  attempting  to 
tell  Catherine — Lady  Tremordyn  I  should  say 
— of  the  change  in  her  prospects ;  but  you  see 
I  am  still  as  weak  as  an  infant.'1 

"  You  have  got  her  letter,  then  ?  May  I 
not  see  it  ?" 

Arundel  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letter  of 
Lady  Gatcomb.  "  I  ought  to  rejoice  at  it — I 
really  wished  for  this  answer  ;  but  I  believe  I 
did  not  expect  it." 

"  Give  it  me — give  it  me,"  said  Mr.  Knowles, 
taking  it  eagerly  :  '*  if  she  has  accepted  you  on 
the  terms  that  you  had  the  boldness  to  offer, 
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and  not  committed  herself  ....  I  think  I 
must  give  up  all  hopes  of  justice  upon  her — 
and  a  wife  for  myself;  but  I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible." 

The  cheerful  air  with  which  Mr.  Knowles 
set  about  reading  this  cautiously  worded  epistle, 
gradually  disappeared  as  he  proceeded.  Having 
finished  it,  he  recommenced  the  perusal,  and 
again  carefully  went  through  it  to  the  end. 

"  She  is  a  demon  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  for 
the  honour  of  no  woman  breathing  shall  you 
marry  her  !  Forgive  me,  Arundel,  if  I  have 
not  been  quite  open  with  you  ;  but  I  feared  to 
make  you  as  sanguine  as  I  was  myself;  and 
there,  at  least,  it  seems  that  I  was  right.  I 
thought  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  corres- 
pondence should  have  such  an  issue.  Had  she 
refused  you,  we  should  have  gained  your  free- 
dom— it  was  thus  I  reasoned — but  if  her  passion 
was  too  strong  for  that,  then  should  we  find 
some  ground  to  stand  upon,  from  her  acceptance 
of  your  strange  conditions  ; — but,  no  !  by  hea- 
ven, if  this  letter  were  produced  in  court  it 
could  prove  nothing  but  her  desperate  love  for 

you-" 
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"  Was  it  only  with  this  vague  hope  that  you 
agreed  to  my  taking  this  tremendous  step  P" 
said  Arundel,  half  reproachfully. 

"  It  was  only  with  this  hope  that  I  approved 
it.  But  you  were  hardly  in  a  condition  to  be 
reasoned  with." 

"  Most  true — most  true.  Had  you  opposed 
me,  it  could  have  done  no  good ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  consciousness  of  having  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  her,  who  for  one  dreadful  moment  I 
dared  believe  guilty,  soothed  me  more  than  all 
Follett's  bleedings.  But,  surely  this  woman's 
letter,  if  it  offers  no  legal  evidence,  must  con- 
vince my  father  and  my  mother.  My  dear,  dear 
Mary  never  doubted  her.  Knowles,  you  know 
not  what  I  would  give  to  say  the  same.  I 
envy  you  and  Mary  your  stedfast  faith  in  this. 
Where  was  my  heart — my  eyes,  to  look  at  her, 
yet  doubt  !  But  I  am  punished  for  it  :  to 
atone  for  this  ....  must  not  I  marry  her  ?" 

"No!'1  replied  his  friend,  with  an  emphasis 
that  made  the  invalid  seize  his  hand,  and  grasp 
it  with  all  the  energy  of  health  and  gladness ; 
but  a  moment's  recollection   brought  back    his 
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cause  of  sadness.     "  And,  Catherine?  Knowles, 
is  her  cause  to  be  abandoned  ?" 

Mr.  Knowles  meditated  long  before  he  an- 
swered. At  length  he  said,  "This  Augusta 
has  managed  her  infernal  plot  so  ably,  that  1 
confess  I  see  not  the  slightest  opening  for  hope 
that  we  may  foil  her  in  it.  She  is  fenced  round 
on  all  sides.  Facts,  and  proofs,  and  probabi- 
lities— all,  all,  are  for  her.  No  attack  from 
without  can  shake  her  security.  If  danger 
threaten  her,  'tis  from  within,  Arundel.  And, 
if  I  mistake  not,  she  is  weak  enough  at  the 
very  citadel.  Had  she  confined  herself  to  her 
unprincipled  ambition,  she  had  been  safe ;  had 
she  decided  to  abandon  it  for  love,  she  had  been 
safe  too,  and  you  perhaps  might  have  been  the 
sacrifice  ;  but  it  is  plain  she  is  seeking  success 
in  both,  and  this,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will 
destroy  her,  both  ways.  I  wish  to  God,  Arun- 
del, she  were  in  love  with  me,  instead  of  you. 
I  would  play  her  as  skilfully  as  ever  angler 
played  a  trout ;  but  you  are  such  an  honest, 
frank-hearted  youth,  that  I  tremble  lest  she 
should   get    the   better  in    this   trial   of    skill. 
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Yet,  after  all,  Arundel,  her  love  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  should  excite  your  gratitude.  Hang 
her !  had  your  fall  broken  your  handsome 
nose,  or  made  you  blind  of  one  eye,  she  would 
have  recovered  her  senses,  I  doubt  not ;  but,  as 
it  is,  the  madness  of  her  love,  if  managed  ably, 
must  lead  her  into  mischief.1' 

"  Knowlcs,  I  cannot  manage  it — I  hate  and 
scorn  her  love,  as  much  as  you  could,  but  I 
cannot,  by  means  of  that,  make  her  betray  her- 
self." 

"  Will  ?iot,  you  mean.  I  suppose  I  am  the 
most  hard-hearted  wretch  alive  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  woman,  and  such  a  love,  de- 
serve no  mercy.  But  you  are  beginning  to 
look  pale  and  exhausted,  Arundel.  I  will  have 
no  writing  to  Catherine  to-day.  Indeed,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  matters  are  ripe 
for  it.  Of  course,  you  must  expect  to  see  the 
enamoured  Countess  again,  nor  can  you  do 
better.  Let  her  talk  a  little,  and  if  she  be  a 
woman,  some  facts  must  come  out.  Keep 
yourself  quiet,  and  comfort  yourself  with  re- 
membering that  the  irremediable  words,  *  I,  Au- 
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gusta,  take  thee,  Frederic,'  have  not  been  ut- 
tered yet. — Farewell." 

#  #  #  # 

When  Lady  Gatcomb,  having  carefully  pre- 
pared her  harassed  looks  for  company,  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  she 
learnt  from  Lady  Monson  that  Lucy  Rice  was 
too  unwell  to  appear.  "  What  in  the  world  have 
you  been  doing  to  her,  my  dear  Countess?" 
said  she  ;  "I  met  her  as  she  came  from  your 
room,  and  T  never  saw  a  poor  little  creature 
look  so  miserable." 

"Upon  my  word,"  replied  Lady  Gatcomb 
composedly,  "  I  meant  to  be  very  agreeable. 
I  have  really  taken  a  fancy  to  her.  She  re- 
minds me  of  a  dear  little  girl  that  I  used  to 
make  a  plaything  of  at  Tremordyn.  I  fear 
she  is  seriously  unwell ;  for,  though  she  seemed 
to  like  that  I  should  talk  to  her,  she  was 
changing  colour  every  moment.11 

"  Indeed  ! — upon  my  word  1  must  send  her 
home  then.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  I  dread 
like  infection  for  my  dear  girls.  1  shall  send 
for  Follett  directly.11 
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"  No,  no.  I  will  undertake  to  doctor  her  this 
evening.  If  she  be  not  better  to-morrow  let  her 
have  the  carriage  to  convey  her  home.  Depend 
upon  it,  she  has  only  taken  cold,  and  it  is  such 
a  poor  delicate  little  thing,  that  the  most  trifling 
ailment  would  be  sufficient  to  overset  her." 

Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  her  friend, 
Lady  Gatcomb  actually  condescended,  on  leav- 
ing the  dinner-table,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lucy's 
apartment.  The  poor  girl  was  considerably 
agitated  at  sight  of  her,  and  either  from  real  or 
affected  weakness,  could  only  reply  by  mono- 
syllables to  all  she  said. 

"  Are  you  in  pain,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  In  what  part  ?" 

"  My  head." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  Dr.  Follett?" 

«  No." 

ct  Do  you  wish  for  your  mother?" 

"  No.'1 

But   this  no,  though   distinctly   uttered,  was 
followed  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

There    was,    therefore,   nothing   to   be   done 
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but  to  order  for  her  tea,  and  a  lamp,  and  Lucy 
was  left  alone  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning  she  declared  herself 
to  be  very  much  better;  but  as  her  complaint 
was,  she  said,  a  violent  cold,  she  begged  per- 
mission to  remain  in  her  room.  Lady  Gat- 
comb  kindly  paid  her  another  visit,  but  the 
servant  who  had  been  appointed  to  attend  her, 
was  so  troublesomely  officious  and  fidgetty,  that 
they  were  not  left  for  a  moment  alone. 

The  whole  of  this  day,  which  was  that  of 
Mr.  Knowles"1  visit  to  his  friend,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  been  related,  Lady  Gatcomb 
lived  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  note  from 
Arundel ;  but  as  none  arrived,  she  dispatched 
a  few  lines  to  him  in  the  evening,  inquiring 
tenderly  for  his  health,  and  asking  permission 
to  see  him  on  the  morrow.  His  answer  pleaded 
head-ache,  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  written  ; 
and  appointed  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day 
for  seeing  her. 

There  was  happiness  in  this,  that  for  a  time 
chased  all  the  anxious  meditations,  which  were 
still  fixed  on  her  yet  unsettled    scheme.     Her 
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night,  however,  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
a  more  skilful  arrangement  of  her  plot,  than 
had  been  possible,  during  the  first  agony  that 
followed  the  receipt  of  Arundel's  letter.  Lucy 
was  still  destined  to  be  the  person  who  should 
decoy  the  child  from  his  nurse,  but  she  de- 
termined to  delay  her  purpose  for  a  few  days, 
nay,  perhaps,  till  after  her  marriage  with  Arun- 
del ;  that  if  any  failure  chanced  among  the  vari- 
ous agents,  she  was  now  aware  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  employ,  and  thus  suspicion  glance  to- 
wards herself,  it  should  not  be,  till  he  was  her's 

IRREVOCABLY. 

Before  departing  for  this  longed-for  interview, 
she  paid  another  visit  to  Lucy,  and  finding  her 
alone,  she  now  ventured  to  revert  to  their  im- 
portant conversation.  Lucy's  head  was  buried 
in  her  pillow,  and  her  eyes  were  shut,  but  as  she 
had  spoken  sufficiently  to  convince  Lady  Gat- 
comb  she  was  not  sleeping,  she  eagerly  took 
this  opportunity  of  explaining  to  her  various 
particulars  of  her  improved  plan,  all  well  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  success  of  it  in  every  way. 
Lady   Gatcomb   was    now   in  a   very    different 
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frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which  she  had  first 
opened  her  scheme  to  Lucy.  She  was  then 
struggling  with  a  newly-learnt  misery,  which, 
as  she  confessed,  had  made  her  desperate ;  now 
she  believed  herself  safe  from  its  effects,  and  it 
was  in  the  voice  of  triumph  that  she  said,  after 
repeating  all  her  promises  to  Lucy, 

"We  will  both  be  happy,  my  good  girl, 
when  this  is  done.  Let  her  be  Lady  Tre- 
mordyn,  if  he  will  have  her  so,  that  cannot  un- 
countess  me  ;  and  for  the  boy Fare- 
well, Lucy,  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  well,  when 
I  return.'1 

"  And  for  the  boy  /"  murmured  Lucy  under 
the  bed  clothes,  and  stifling  a  groan  ;  "  and  for 
the  boy  /" 

Nothing  that  Lady  Gatcomb  could  have  said, 
short  of  a  solemn  avowal  that  it  was  her  pur- 
pose to  murder  the  child,  could  have  produced 
so  terrifying  an  effect  on  Lucy  as  this  un- 
finished sentence.  She  had  suffered  much  both 
in  body  and  mind,  since  the  time  of  Lady  Gat- 
comb's  disclosure.  The  tremendous  shock  of 
finding   that   her   situation   was  known  to  this 
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noble  and  important  personage,  whose  slightest 
word  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  her  from  the 
Hall  for  ever,  followed  as  it  was  by  all  the  con- 
vulsing vicissitudes  of  hope,  terror,  and  re- 
morse, was  too  much  for  her  frail,  and  already 
failing  strength.  She  had  immediately  taken  re- 
fuge in  her  own  room,  where  she  was  soon  seized 
with  violent  pains,  which  in  a  few  hours  termi- 
nated in  a  miscarriage.  To  keep  her  secret 
now,  from  the  servant  who  waited  upon  her, 
was  impossible ;  but  in  this,  at  least,  for- 
tune befriended  her,  for  never  was  a  kinder 
heart,  or  less  wicked  tongue,  than  those  of 
Sally,  the  under  house-maid  at  the  Hall.  Pity, 
tender,  womanly  pity,  spake  in  her  voice,  and 
beamed  from  her  eyes.  From  her,  Lucy  had 
nothing  to  fear;  and  the  unfailing  eloquence  of 
truth  soon  taught  her  to  know  it.  Relieved 
from  her  immediate  tremors  on  the  score  of  dis- 
covery, her  harassed  thoughts  fixed  themselves 
more  temperately,  more  reasonably,  more  sanely, 
in  short,  on  her  own  situation,  and  all  that  had 
happened  to  her,  than  she  had  ever  been  capa- 
ble of  doing,   since  her  first  fatal  acquaintance 
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with  Count  Potenisky.  Deeply  as  she  had 
lamented,  fearfully  as  she  had  suffered  for  her 
fault,  she  never  till  now  had  been  fully  awak- 
ened to  her  sense  of  guilt.  Repentance  seized 
upon  her  heart ;  her  conscience  placed  before 
her,  with  terrible  distinctness,  all  the  misery 
she  had  brought  upon  others,  while  yielding  to 
a  passion,  selfish,  guilty,  degrading.  Her  terror 
seemed  over,  but  it  was  now  only  that  her  sor- 
row began.  Through  the  long  and  nearly 
sleepless  night  which  followed,  her  tears  flowed, 
not  for  what  she  had  suffered,  or  might  suffer, 
but  for  the  contrast  of  what  she  had  been  and 
what  she  was.  w  He  may  never  know  it,"" 
thought  she,  her  mind  incessantly  dwelling  on 
her  brother,  "  but  shall  I  ever  look  at  him  as 
I  have  done  ?  Shall  I  ever  bear  to  feel  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me  P"'1 

Then  came  the  recollection  of  her  compact 
with  Lady  Gatcomb.  It  seemed  as  if  scales 
had  fallen  from  her  eyes,  for  now  only  did  it 
appear  in  its  true  colours  to  her.  Danger  and 
difficulty  she  had  foreseen,  reasoned  upon,  and 
hoped  to  overcome — but   the  crime,  the  fraud, 

VOL.    III.  p 
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the  wicked  injustice,  now  first  reached  her 
startled  conscience.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
sought  to  recall  the  specious  sophistry  by  which 
her  tempter  had  tried  to  prove  that  the  object 
of  the  crime  would  be  the  better  for  it.  It  could 
delude  no  longer.  The  object  proposed  was  a 
sin — the  motive  for  it  sinful ;  and  deep,  beyond 
forgiveness,  would  be  the  sin  of  her  who  could 
be  bought  to  aid  it ! 

During  the  heavy  day  that  succeeded,  hour 
after  hour  was  passed  by  Lucy,  in  planning 
the  best  manner  of  retreat  from  this  hateful 
conspiracy.  So  humble,  so  sincere  was  her 
penitence,  that  had  she  alone  been  to  suffer  by 
it,  she  would  have  meekly  bowed  her  head  be- 
fore any  shame  to  which  the  vindictive  Countess 
could  expose  her.  But  the  image  of  her  bro- 
ther, no  longer  daring  to  lift  up  his  head,  pur- 
sued her  incessantly,  and  for  his  sake  she  de- 
termined to  gain  time,  by  creating  difficulties 
and  delays,  that  might  terminate  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  scheme,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which  she  was  fully  determined  never  to  as- 
sist.    On  this  determination  her  wearied  spirits 
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reposed,  and  the  following  night  was  blessed 
with  some  hours  of  refreshing  sleep. 

But  the  next  visit  of  the  persecutor  who  had 
contrived  to  become  the  tyrant  of  her  destiny, 
opened  a  new  source  of  terror  to  her  mind. 
The  parting  words  of  Lady  Gatcomb  confirmed 
all  the  worst  suspicions  that  had  ever  arisen  to 
her  imagination.  The  mention,  too,  of  other 
agents,  showed  that  even  her  stedfast  refusal  to 
assist  would  be  of  no  avail.  She  remembered 
the  young  mother,  and  her  devoted  tenderness 
to  this  doomed  child — she  remembered  the 
blooming  boy,  and  his  bright  smile,  and  then 
pictured  him  in  the  relentless  power  of  his  ene- 
my. Her  resolution  was  soon  taken.  She  rose 
from  her  bed,  and  kneeling  down  beside  it, 
besought  Heaven  to  give  her  power  to  avert  this 
dreadful  crime.  The  danger  that  she  must 
run  in  doing  it,  rather  soothed  than  pained  her. 
"  It  may  atone,"  thought  she. 

Lucy's  limbs  trembled  as  she  dressed  her- 
self, but  her  spirits  became  more  tranquil  every 
moment.  She  felt  she  was  doing  right — she 
was    sacrificing    herself    for    others    now — not 
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others  for  herself,—  and  her  courage  became  as 
steady  and  as  firm,  as  it  was  well-founded. 

Among  the  thousand  gossipings  to  which  she 
had  listened  respecting  Catherine,  (who,  some- 
thing at  her  heart  told  her,  was  as  innocent  as 
her  powerful  foe  was  guilty,)  Lucy  remembered 
to  have  heard  that  Mr.  Knowles  was  the  only 
person  in  Broton  who  continued  to  notice  her 
and  her  family.  It  was  to  Mr.  Knowles,  there- 
fore, that  she  determined  to  address  herself. 

The  first  step  of  her  perilous  enterprise  was 
to  commit  a  theft,  which  she  was  quite  aware  it 
might  go  hard  with  her  to  justify.  But  her 
resolution  did  not  falter.  She  stepped  lightly 
along  the  spacious  corridors  to  the  apartment  of 
Lady  Gatcomb,  passed  through  the  dressing- 
room  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  bitter 
agony,  and  on  the  table,  close  to  the  pillow  of 
the  Countess,  found  the  casket  of  essence  bot- 
tles which  contained  the  precious  document  by 
whose  aid  she  hoped  to  perform  a  sacred  duty. 

Having  secured  this  under  her  cloak,  she  re- 
treated unobserved  to  her  room,  and  for  the 
last    time  ringing  for  her  friendly  attendant, 
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told  her  she  could  not  be  easy  till  she  found 
herself  at  home — thanked  her  with  tears  of  gra- 
titude for  her  generous  kindness,  commended 
herself  and  all  her  hopes  to  her  continued 
secrecy,  and  finally  begged  her,  when  she  should 
have  been  gone  two  hours,  to  present  her  re- 
spectful duty  to  Lady  Monson,  and  tell  her, 
that  finding  herself  still  unwell,  she  thought  it 
best  not  to  delay  her  return,  lest  her  sickness 
might  be  the  cause  of  prolonged  trouble  at  the 
Hall. 

With  her  nerves  all  braced  for  such  an  en- 
terprise, it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
remonstrance  of  Sally  on  the  danger  she  might 
run,  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  the  like,  were  little 
heeded.  Her  large  cloak  wrapped  closely 
round  her,  her  bonnet  pulled  over  her  face,  and 
her  veil  held  tightly  down,  the  weak  but  reso- 
lute Lucy,  supplying,  as  many  a  woman  has 
done  before  her,  the  force  her  body  wanted  by 
the  energy  of  her  mind,  took  a  short  cut  (of 
two  long  miles  however)  across  the  park,  and 
through  a  muddy  lane  that  brought  her  at  last, 
very  nearly  exhausted,  to  the  courtyard  of  Mr. 
Knowles'  house. 
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It  was  a  small  feature  in  so  great  a  business, 
that  the  elegant  bachelor's  servants  should  greet 
her  with  eyes  of  unmeasured  curiosity  and  sur- 
prise ;  but  it  had  its  share  in  the  day's  suf- 
ferings. Lucy's  pale  cheeks  became  crimson 
before  she  had  made  her  way  in  front  of  the 
stables,  across  the  poultry-yard,  and  through 
the  kitchen,  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Knowles 
himself.  But  here  this  portion  of  her  suffer«- 
ings  ended.  A  gentleman's  servants  are  much 
more  formidable  personages  than  the  gentleman 
himself. 

Mr.  Knowles  was,  however,  quite  as  much 
surprised  as  his  people  could  be,  at  this  visit 
from  his  pretty  neighbour  ;  but  the  sight  of  her 
evident  agitation  and  fatigue  soon  chased  every 
feeling  of  curiosity,  and  left  only  the  wish  to 
soothe  her  and  make  her  feel  at  ease.  But 
Lucy  could  not  feel  at  ease  till  her  task  was 
done,  and  her  aching  head  laid  upon  her  own 
pillow  at  home.  When  Mr.  Knowles  endea- 
voured to  encourage  and  re-assure  her,  by  speak- 
ing of  her  brother  and  her  mother,  she  waved  her 
hand  expressively  to  stop  him,  and  drawing  fortli 
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the  casket,  she  placed  it  in  his  hands  with  so 
speaking  an  air  of  making  a  sacred  deposit,  that 
he  almost  shrunk  from  receiving  it. 

"  Tell  me,1'  said  Lucy,  at  length  finding 
breath  to  speak,  and  before  she  had  yet  fully 
withdrawn  her  hold  of  the  precious  casket, 
"  tell  me,  sir,  is  it  true,  that  you  are  still  a 
friend  to  young  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  her 
family  ?" 

"  I  am,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  Miss 
Rice,"  he  replied,  catching  something  of  the 
solemn  earnestness  of  her  manner  ;  "  and  if  you 
can  teach  me  how  to  serve  them,  I  will  bless 
you  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life." 

Poor  Lucy  felt  that  her  object  was  achieved, 
and  from  that  sudden  revulsion  of  the  spirits, 
which  often  follows  great  exertion,  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Thank    God,   then  V    said     she,    sobbing, 

"  it    is    safe.      This  box,  sir, I  have 

stolen  from  Lady  Gatcomb.  It  contains  the 
certificate  of " 

u  Catherine's  marriage  !"  cried  Mr.  Knowles, 
pressing  the  casket  to  his  lips — hugging  it  to 
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his  heart,  and  testifying  by  various  other  ges- 
tures his  delight.  "  Is  it  that  ?  .  .  .  Angelic 
girl!  Tell  me— let  me  see  it  — the  key,  the 
key  r 

"  It  is  that,  Mr.  Knowles,"  said  poor  Lucy, 
almost  sinking  to  the  earth  from  exhaustion— it 
is  that — I  have  not  the  key — but  it  matters  not 
— give  the  box  to  poor  Mrs.  Maxwell — and 
tell  her,  not  to  let  her  boy  leave  her  sight  one 
instant." 

The  strength  that  sufficed  to  speak  this,  was 
all  that  remained  to  the  messenger  of  these 
glad  tidings — and  Lucy  fell  insensible  on  the 
floor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at  weep- 
ing!" 

Shakspeare. 

The  days  which  followed  the  departure  of 
Colonel  Murray  were  certainly  among  the 
most  unhappy  of  Catherine's  life.  She  had 
seen  her  cousin  leave  her  dear  Scotland — aban- 
don her  own  house — exchange  the  partial 
friendship  of  a  whole  host  of  admiring  rela- 
tions and  friends,  for  the  precarious  intercourse 
of  those  who  knew  her  not.  All  this  she  had 
watched  with  pain,  but  it  was  pain  mixed  with 
pleasure,  for  her  love  was  thought  worth  all 
the  rest,  and  she  gave  it  with  such  warm  de- 
votion, that  her  own  heart  told  her  that  it  was 
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a  love  worth  having.  But  that  the  loved, 
honoured,  and  only  brother  of  this  matchless 
friend,  should  be  driven  from  the  sister  he  had 
crossed  the  world  to  visit — and  that  by  her  dis- 
grace   there  was  no  balm  for  this.    Nor 

could  Elizabeth,  though  she  struggled  hard  to 
do  it,  prevent  some  portion  of  the  anguish 
which  this  desertion  caused  her,  from  being 
legible  on  her  countenance.  This  brother  and 
sister  were  both  proud,  both  knew  it,  and  both 
redeemed  the  fault  by  making  it  equally  the 
cause  and  effect,  of  their  own,  and  each  other's 
exalted  character.  Murray  was  far  prouder 
for  his  sister  than  himself,  and  she  was  only 
conscious  of  her  pride,  when  it  was  felt  for  him, 
and  for  the  pure  name  she  helped  to  keep  un- 
tarnished for  him.  That  persons  so  united 
should  be  torn  asunder,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
might  well  occasion  misery  to  all  who  influenced 
the  separation,  as  well  as  to  themselves;  and 
not  even  Mrs.  Maxwell's  self-serving  philoso- 
phy could  prevent  her  weeping  bitterly  at  this 
event. 

Elizabeth,  true  to  her  own   generous  nature, 
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breathed  no  word  to  Catherine  of  Mr.  Knowles' 
offer.  For  if  she  had,  the  refusal  must  have 
been  told  too,  and  she  suspected  that  her  cousin 
would  seek  some  other  cause  for  it  than  the  want 
of  answering  affection  in  her.  Whether  this 
offer  gave  more  pleasure,  or  the  fancied  necessity 
of  her  refusal  more  pain,  she,  perhaps,  could  not 
herself  determine;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
she  was  unhappy ;  so  was  her  aunt,  and  so  was 
Catherine.  The  little  Theodore  alone  pros- 
pered and  laughed  in  despite  of  fortune,  but 
even  the  pleasure  of  watching  his  smiles  was 
largely  mixed  with  suffering. 

They  were  sitting  together  sadly  enough,  after 
the  daily  stroll  in  the  garden,  (now  their  only 
resort,)  which  preceded  their  dinner,  when  the 
sound  of  wheels,  followed  by  the  ringing  of  the 
door-bell,  announced  a  visitor.  Ten  days  be- 
fore, such  an  event  would  have  caused  no  sen- 
sation, but  now  the  melancholy  trio  started  as 
by  one  accord,  and  looked  in  each  other's  faces, 
as  if  to  ask,  <k  Who  can  this  be  ?" 

The  suspense  was  not  long,  though  no  servant 
preceded  the  intruder ;  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Colonel  Murray  stood  before  them. 
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In  a  moment  his  sister's  arms  were  about  his 
neck,  and  her  tearful  face  buried  in  his  bosom, 
while  he  strained  her  to  his  heart,  as  if  conscious 
of  meeting  her  after  a  wider  separation  than 
the  Indian  ocean  could  occasion.  Catherine 
and  her  mother  stood  apart,  rejoicing,  though 
fearful,  but  the  next  moment  a  friendly  hand 
extended  toeach  re-assured  them. 

The  first  surprise  over,  the  first  emotion 
passed,  Colonel  Murray  seated  himself  beside 
his  sister,  and  with  some  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment said, 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  address  you  all. 
You  will  see,  by  my  return,  that  I  have  re- 
pented of  going.  And  yet  I  still  think,  my 
dear  friends,  that  not  only  my  motives,  but  my 
principles,  were  right.  But  short  as  my  absence 
has  been,  I  have  learnt  in  the  interval,  that  cir- 
cumstances must  sometimes  be  our  masters.  I 
left  you,  self-willed  and  obstinate, — I  return  to 
you,  docile  and  reasonable  ;  and  all  I  ask  in 
return  for  this  improvement  is,  that  you  will 
all  give  me  credit  for  intending  to  be  right ; 
and,  moreover,  join   yourselves  heart  and  hand 
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with  me,  to  examine  and  decide  what  is  most 
right  and  most  proper  to  be  done  in  a  situation 
where,  unhappily,  there  are  so  many  conflict- 
ing circumstances  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion;' 

n  My  own  deJjF  Murray  is  indeed  come 
back,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth."* "  This  is  all  I  ask 
— all  I  wish  ;  and  if  happiness  cannot  be  the 
result  of  such  deliberation,  I  am  certain,  at 
least,  that  consolation  will  flow  from  it." 

Though  nothing  pleasant  could  in  truth 
come  from  any  examination  of  Catherine's 
'wretched  circumstances,  yet  the  return  of  Colo- 
nel Murray  softened  the  tone  of  their  sorrow. 
It  was  not  easy,  however,  with  all  the  good 
feeling  that  could  be  brought  to  the  discussion, 
to  lead  it  to  any  satisfactory  issue.  Elizabeth 
was  firm  in  her  determination  not  to  abandon 
her  cousin,  and  Catherine  was  almost  equally  so 
in  imploring  her  to  act  wholly  according  to 
her  brother's  wishes.  Mrs.  Maxwell  said  no- 
thing, but  trembled  for  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference; and  Colonel  Murray  was  engaged  in  a 
constant    struggle   both    with   himself  and    his 
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sister,  that  he  might  not  be  led  to  demand  too 
much,  nor  suffer  her  to  do  too  little,  for  de- 
corum and  the  opinion  of  the  world.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  evening  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  wore  away  in  most  unprofitable 
talk — not  a  single  ungentle  word  was  said  on 
either  side,  but  the  adverse  parties  did  not 
suffer  the  less  from  perceiving  as  clear  as  light, 
that 

Those  convinced  against  their  will 
Are  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

They  were  sitting  then,  though  in  no  hostile, 
yet  in  no  happy  mood,  when  the  bell  again  gave 
notice  of  an  unexpected  guest.  Colonel  Mur- 
ray looked  very  much  as  if  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  hide  himself,  but  any  project  of  the 
kind  was  immediately  rendered  abortive  by 
the  abrupt  and  almost  violent  entry  of  Mr. 
Knowles. 

His  first  words  were  addressed  to  Elizabeth. 
"My  wife!"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand, 
and  kissing  it  with  no  timid  gallantry,  but  with 
such  bold  good-will  that  the  walls  almost  echoed 
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the  salute.  "  Lady  Tremordyn  !  my  most  dear 
cousin  !"  he  continued,  with  such  deep  feeling, 
that  tears  started  to  his  own  eyes  as  he  spoke 
it.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Maxwell:  Colonel  Murray  ? — I 
am  thankful  you  are  here — for  your  own  sake 
— for  all  our  sakes — how  very  blest  I  am  to 
bring  these  tidings  !   . . .  .    But  I  have  not  told 

you  yet — I  cannot It  is  this,1' he  added, 

carefully  unfolding  a  paper,  and  placing  it  as 
reverently  as  if  it  had  been  a  sacred  relic,  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Murray, — "  this,  that  must 
speak  for  me." 

M  The  certificate  of  my  Catherine's  mar- 
riage?" said  Miss  Murray,  in  a  trembling  voice 
that  hardly  exceeded  a  whisper.  "  O  my  dear 
cousin  !"  Catherine  stood  for  one  moment  as  if 
lost,  and  incapable  of  understanding  what  she 
heard  and  saw — then  stretching  out  her  arms  to 
both  mother  and  cousin  at  once,  she  was  in  an 
instant  hid  and  enfolded  in  their  embraces. 

Mr.  Knowles  extended  his  hand  to  Colonel 
Murray,  who  received  it  as  if  it  were  a  favour 
greater  than  he  deserved.  "  How  have  you 
got  this?  ....    And  how  can  we  ever  show  our 
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gratitude?1'  said  he,  fervently  pressing  the 
offered  band. 

"  I  will  answer  the  first  question  at  more 
leisure,"  replied  Mr.  Knowles ;  '*  and  for  your 
second,  Colonel  Murray,  let  me  refer  you  to 
your  sister — no  one  can  tell  you  so  well  as  her- 
self, how  you  may  settle  the  obligation  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.''' 

Elizabeth  had  released  Catherine  from  her 
arms,  and  turned  suddenly  round  when  her 
brother  addressed  Mr.  Knowles ;  that  gentle- 
man's reply,  however,  made  her  turn  again  to 
seek  Catherine,  but  Catherine  was  gone. 

6t  Aunt  Maxwell !  where  is  she  ?" 

But  aunt  Maxwell  was  gazing  with  the  eyes 
of  a  devotee  on  the  precious  relic  on  the  table. 
"  I  know  !  I  know  !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  after 
a  moment's  thought.  "  Follow  me  all  of  you, 
gently,  gently — if  you  wish  to  see  an  angel 
happy." 

The  truth  at  once  came  to  every  heart,  but 
they  not  the  less  wished  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
Miss  Murray  offered  them — and  gently,  gently 
they  followed  her  up  stairs  into  a  room,  where, 
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on  a  low  couch,  lay  the  little  cherub  whose  fate 
had  just  undergone  so  great  a  change.  Beside 
him  knelt  his  lovely  mother,  her  hands  clasped, 
her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  her  lips  offering 
the  pious  thankfulness  of  a  mother's  heart. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  Kattie!"  said  her  cousin, 
approaching  her  almost  with  reverence.  "  This 
intrusion  is  too  like  sacrilege.  But  how  could 
we  lose  you  at  such  a  moment  ?" 

"  Never  mind  his  slumbers  !"  said  the  sob- 
bing but  happy  grandmother,  taking  him  from 
the  bed  ;  "  his  lordship  must  please  to  look 
upon  us." 

It  was  a  decisive  proof  of  the  young  Earl's 
deserving  his  greatness,  that  he  began  to  laugh 
instead  of  cry  as  he  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
noisy,  happy,  but  agitated  group  which  sur- 
rounded him.  To  recount  all  the  gay  fooleries 
that  followed  would  be  to  degrade  the  dignity 
of  history ;  and  to  recount  how  these  were 
blended  with  solemn  questions,  amid  laughing 
answers,  how  the  manner  of  proving  the  signa- 
tures of  the  certificate,  according  to  form,  was 
discussed,  and  numberless  other  weighty  mat- 
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ters,  would  be  tedious.  But  lest  it  should  be 
forgotten  in  the  hurry  which  generally  attends 
the  crowding  of  events  towards  their  close,  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  few  weeks  after 
the  recovery  of  the  certificate,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  Catherine  and  her  boy  in  their 
rights,  it  was  discovered,  by  means  of  Jemima 
Wortley,  that  the  newly-arrived  evangelical 
divine,  who  was  come  to  serve  her  father's 
chapel,  was  no  other  than  the  tall,  red-haired, 
gambling  priest,  whose  name,  or  at  least  one  of 
his  names,  was  on  this  same  certificate — and 
proud  and  pleased  was  he  to  avow  the  happy 
service  he  had  performed,  only  hinting,  as  he 
finished  his  congratulatory  address  to  the  young 
widow,  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  his  fate,  in  his 
present  ministry,  to  be  the  means  of  leading 
lier  unto  new  life  and  regeneration. 

That  the  party  we  have  brought  together  at 
the  Lodge  sat  late,  and  talked  long,  will  be 
easily  believed.  Once  indeed  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Knowles  smote  him,  for  having  enjoyed  an  hour 
or  two  of  such  perfect  happiness,  while  poor 
Arundel  was  left  in  ignorance  of,  and  unsharing 
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in  it.  He  started  up,  expressed  his  compunc- 
tion, and  declared  his  intention  of  instantly 
setting  out  for  Mortlakebury. 

"  And  that  for  the  especial  advantage  of  your 
sick  friend,"  said  Miss  Murray. 
"  Brother,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?'" 
"  Eleven  !  who  would  have  thought  it  ?" 
"  And  by  the  time  you   reach  Lord  Mort- 
lake's  it  will  be  about  twelve,"  observed  Eliza- 
beth, "  a  most  solemn  and  advantageous  hour 
for  communicating  agitating  intelligence  to  a 
feverish  friend." 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  Catherine,  while  a  bright 
blush  betrayed  exactly  all  she  wished  to  hide. 

"  I  will  not/'  said  Mr.  Knowles,  kindly  look- 
ing away  from  her,  "  unless  Miss  Murray  in- 
sists upon  it." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  tbe  breaking." 

Shakspeare. 


The  next  morning,  while  the  late,  lingering, 
and  most  happy  breakfast  was  still  before  the 
party  at  the  Lodge,  Mr.  Knowles"1  servant 
brought  a  note  to  Colonel  Murray  pleading  the 
privilege  of  inviting  the  whole  party  to  eat 
luneheon  at  two  o'clock  at  the  Crow's  Nest,  on 
the  strength  of  having  paid  them  a  visit  the 
evening  before,  which,  both  for  its  length  and 
its  value,  deserved  an  early  return. 
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The  invitation  was  accepted  with  the  fresh 
glee  of  happy  hearts,  though  none  of  the  party 
quite  understood  the  motive  for  it. 

Horses  were  immediately  ordered  from  Bro- 
ton,  and  at  ten  minutes  past  two  they  drove  up 
to  the  pretty  portico  of  the  Crow's  Nest.  If 
we  mistake  not,  it  has  been  already  said  that 
Mr.  Knowles'  luncheons  were  famous;  none 
but  the  chosen  few  were  ever  invited  to  partake 
them,  and  none,  happy  enough  to  be  invited, 
were  ever  known  to  refuse. 

But  notwithstanding  the  recherche  and  ele- 
gance of  those  celebrated  luncheons,  they  were 
always  eaten  in  the  dining-room.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  the  party  were  led  towards 
the  large  folding  doors  of  the  bachelor's  hand- 
some drawing-room  ;  and  before  either  of  them 
could  ask  the  other  what  this  meant,  these  doors 
were  thrown  open  wide,  and  they  heard — 

"  The  Countess  of  Tremordyn  !"  announced 
by  the  stentorian  lungs  of  Mr.  Knowles's  butler. 
The  room  seemed  filled  with  company.  Cathe- 
rine gave  but  a  glance — her  head  swam—  her 
knees    trembled — and   she   would    gladly   have 
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retreated  ;  but  Mr.  Knowles  had  already  taken 
her  hand,  and  led  her  forward.  She  made  an 
effort  to  recover  herself — looked  up — and  saw 
herself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  her  former 
friends. 

A  set  of  happy  faces  crowded  about  her. 
There  was  Lord  Mortlake,  looking  all  smiles 
and  kindness — and  Lady  Mortlake  with  a  glance 
that  spoke  much  to  the  heart  of  Catherine.  It 
was  maternal.  Then  there  were  the  three 
Miss  Craddocks,  and  their  Mr.  Pemberton ; 
Dr.  Follett,  his  portly  wife,  and  lanky  step- 
daughter ;  and,  standing  apart  in  the  recess  of 
a  window,  as  if  fearing  to  trust  herself  before 
the  eyes  of  the  party,  was  Lady  Mary  Arundel, 
her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  overflowing,  and 
every  feature  speaking  emotion  too  powerful  to 
be  looked  at,  though  the  effect  of  the  most  de- 
lightful sensations  she  had  ever  experienced. 
Nor  must  the  happy  face  of  Jemima  Wortiey 
be  forgotten.  Mr.  Knowles  often,  in  after  life, 
quoted  the  invitation  that  brought  her  there,  as 
the  most  remarkable  proof  upon  record  of  the 
power  of  the  tender  passion  upon  the  mind  of 
man. 
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u  I  must  have  been  most  horribly  in  love  with 
you,  Elizabeth,"  he  would  say,  "  when  I  com- 
missioned a  fellow,  wearing  the  colours  of  my 
family,  to  convey  an  invitation  to  the  house  of 
Sir  William  Wortley." 

Such  was  the  first  party  assembled  to  meet 
Lady  Tremordyn.  It  was  the  same  who  had 
witnessed  the  dreadful  scene  in  which  she  had 
been  crushed,  almost  to  death,  by  her  enemy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  judicious,  or  more  kind, 
yet  Lady  Tremordyn  seemed  hardly  conscious 
that  any  such  were  near  her.  She  had  not 
been  an  instant  in  the  room,  before  her  eyes 
fixed  themselves  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  on  which 
lay  a  figure  closely  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of 
fur,  the  features  concealed  by  a  hand  whose 
pallid  hue  spoke  sickness — and  there  they  rested 
Had  not  the  face  been  hid,  she  would  have  re- 
covered herself  more  quickly  ;  but  there  was 
something  that  so  plainly  indicated  suffering  as 
well  as  M-cakness  in  the  position,  that  her  very 
heart  seemed  to  melt  within  her.  Had  this  mute 
personage  looked  at  her,  her  gaze  would  not 
have  lasted  for  a  moment. 
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Mr.  Knowles,  who  we  know  caught  things 
pretty  rapidly  at  a  glance,  determined  to  save 
her  the  embarrassment  of  recovering  from  so 
tell-tale  a  fit  of  absence,  and  taking  her  hand 
from  Lady  Mortlake,  led  her  immediately  to 
Arundel. 

"  Though  the  ground  we  have  gone  over  is 
too  intricate  to  be  mapped  at  this  moment,  Lady 
Tremordyn,"  said  he,  "  it  is  but  just  that  you 
should  know  at  once  to  whom  you  owe  the 
first  movement  which  ended  in  the  happy  de- 
nouement which  we  are  met  to  welcome.  If 
Arundel  had  never  stated  his  conviction  of  your 
ladyship's  rights  to  Lady  Augusta  Delaporte, 
the  usurping  Countess  had  never  fallen  into  the 
imprudence,  which  has  ended  by  leading  to  this 
happy  discovery.  To  him,  therefore,  (weak  as 
he  is  too,  poor  fellow,)  you  must  come  to  re- 
ceive the  first  congratulations  offered.  He  de- 
serves this  pleasure — though  he  has  not  strength 
to  walk  half-way  across  the  room,  to  meet  it." 

Did  Catherine  thank  him  in  her  heart  for 
this  skilful  manoeuvre  ?  .  .  .  Did  Arundel  bless 
him  for  it  ?  The  hands  of  the  lovers  were  clasp- 
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ed  together,  and  their  eyes  met.  It  was  quite 
enough.  If  Mr.  Knowles  had  found  excuses  for 
sending  every  soul  present  out  of  the  room,  the 
explanation  could  hardly  have  been  more  com- 
plete or  satisfactory. 

Then  followed  the  gratulations — and  the 
joy — and  the  horror — the  admiration  for  the 
real  Countess,  and  indignation  for  the  fictitious 
one.  Inquiries  for  the  young  Lord  Gatcomb — 
and  pity  for  the  very  painful  situation  of  Sir 
Herbert  and  Lady  Monson. 

In  short  every  thing  was  said  that  ought  to 
be  said,  and  yet  the  charms  of  the  luncheon 
were  not  neglected.  Neither  did  Lady  Tremor- 
dyn  fail,  amidst  the  clatter  and  din,  to  make 
Lady  Mary,  Jemima,  and  the  pretty  Flora  com- 
prehend, that  she  understood  their  real  sympa- 
thy, and  treasured  it  in  her  heart. 

•  #  #  * 

We  must  return  to  Lucy — but  the  sequel  of 
her  heroic  act  will  not  detain  us  long. 

The  swoon  that  came  upon  her  in  Mr. 
Knowles'  library,  was  of  such  long  duration 
that,  unused  to  witnessing  such  fearful  suspen- 
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sion  of  life,  and  terrified  for  its  consequences, 
he  dispatched  a  servant  to  Dr.  Follett  with  a 
most  urgent  request  that  he  would  return  with 
him  without  a  moment's  delay.  He  did  so,  but 
poor  Lucy  was  already  restored  to  animation, 
and  when  the  physician  entered  she  would 
hear  of  no  prescriptions  till  he  had  promised  to 
convey  her  home.  His  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
and  he  attended  her  himself  to  the  shelter  her 
heart  panted  for,  without  tormenting  her  with 
a  single  question  on  the  way.  He  held  her  cold 
and  shivering  hand,  however,  and  the  pulse  told 
him  but  too  plainly,  how  the  slight  frame  was 
suffering  from  what  she  had  endured  since  she 
left  it.  To  her  mother,  and  her  brother,  he 
gave  exactly  the  statement  that  he  received 
from  herself  during  the  last  five  minutes  of  the 
drive.  She  found  herself  so  ill,  she  said,  that 
she  left  the  Hall  to  return  home,  fearing  she 
might  become  worse,  and  so  be  compelled  to 
remain  there.  "  The  reason  for  going  to  Mr. 
Knovvles'  in  my  way,  I  will  explain  when  I 
am  stronger,"  said  she,  and  the  Doctor  forbade 
all    further   inquiry    for    the   present.      Lucy 
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was  tenderly  conveyed  to  the  little  bed  wherein 
she  had  so  wished  to  find  herself,  and  at  length 
persuaded  her  mother  to  retire,  declaring,  with 
the  best  smile  she  could  give  her,  that  she  be- 
lieved all  she  wanted  was  a  quiet  night's  rest 
in  her  own  dear  room. 

But  a  quiet  night's  rest  was  a  blessing  she 
was  not  destined  to  taste.  All  that  had  passed 
at  the  Hall  from  the  first  moment  of  her  un- 
happy entrance  there,  to  the  agitating  hour  in 
which  she  left  it,  seemed  to  pass  in  characters 
of  fire  through  her  brain.  The  thoughts  of 
Lady  Gatcomb's  vengeance,  which  she  doubted 
not  would  be  shown  by  the  immediate  disco- 
very of  her  own  shame,  rested  upon  her  like  the 
gripe  of  a  tormentor  that  would  not  relax  his 
hold,  even  for  an  instant.  Ardently  did  she 
pray  that  death  might  hide  her  from  the  eyes, 
which  this  vengeance  would  bring  to  gaze  upon 
her  ! 

The  morning  was  already  far  advanced,  when 
the  weary  spirit  at  length  sank  into  short  and 
unquiet  slumber.  Mrs.  Rice  was  sitting  beside 
her  bed,  watching  the  feverish   startings,   that 
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even  in  sleep,  prevented  her  taking  rest,  when 
the  sound  of  a  carriage  stopping  at  the  door 
induced  her  to  step  out  upon  the  stairs — that  if, 
as  she  supposed,  it  was  Dr.  Follett,  she  might 
prevent  his  awaking  her  poor  girl.  It  was  not 
Dr.  Follett.  It  was  a  lady,  the  maid  said,  who 
desired  immediately  to  see  Miss  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Rice  hurried  to  her  little  drawing-room, 
and  there,  to  her  astonishment,  found  the  Coun- 
tess of  Gatcomb. 

Even  at  that  moment,  and  it  was  a  dreadful 
one,  Lady  Augusta,  (Gatcomb  no  longer,)  had 
power  so  to  arrange  her  pale  features,  as  to 
betray  no  alarming  emotion  to  Lucy's  mother. 

"  How  is  Miss  Rice  to-day,  madam  ?"  said 
she,  in  a  voice  as  gentle  as  the  stealing  footfall 
of  a  tiger,  who  sees  its  victim  already  within  its 
grasp. 

"  She  is  very  ill,  I  am  afraid,  my  lady,"  an- 
swered the  flattered  mother. 

"  Be  she  as  she  may,  madam,"  replied  the 
insidious  visitor,  "  I  bring  her  news  that  will 
restore  her.  You  must  let  me  see  her,  and 
alone,    for    a    moment.      You    know  not,  Mrs. 
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Rice,  what  honour  awaits  her.  But  I  am  pleased 
to  tell  it,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  herself." 

44  Dear  me  !  your  ladyship,"'  exclaimed  the 
poor  mother,  forgetting  her  fears,  in  hope  of 
she  knew  not  what.  44  For  certain  you  shall 
see  her — only  just  now  I  think  she  is  asleep." 

44  If  I  wake  her,  it  shall  be  so  gently  that 
it  will  not  do  her  harm.  Indeed  I  must  see  her 
directly.  You  shall  know  all,  you  and  your  son, 
when  I  have  spoken  to  her." 

To  know  all,  was  a  temptation  too  great  to 
be  resisted.  44  I  will  go,  my  lady,  and  tell  her 
you  are  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Rice. 

44  No!"  exclaimed  Lady  Augusta,  suddenly 
seizing  her  arm.  4'  No,  no,  my  dear  madam," 
she  continued,  recovering  herself.  44  Lucy 
loves  me  too  well  to  make  that  necessary — the 
waking  her  is  a  pleasure  I  must  have  myself."1 

44  As  your  ladyship  pleases.  I  will  shew  you 
the  way." 

44  Go  gently,  madam." 

k4  That— that  is  her  door." 

44 1  understand — wait  for  me  below—  both  you 
and  your  son  be  ready  when  I  call  you." 
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The  delighted  Mrs.  Rice  returned  to  the  par- 
lour, and  Lady  Augusta  entered  the  room  of 
the  still  sleeping  Lucy.  Two  steps  across  the 
little  apartment  brought  her  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed  on  which  she  lay.  Her  young  face 
was  pale  as  death,  save  where  it  rested  on 
her  delicate  hand,  and  there  a  faint  red  showed 
what  its  tint  had  been. 

Long  and  direful  must  the  workings  of  pas- 
sion have  been,  in  the  being  who  could  look 
upon  this  lovely  wreck,  and  feel  no  touch  of 
pity.  Lady  Augusta  saw  at  a  glance  that  na- 
ture and  misery  were  struggling  within  her 
whether  she  should  live  or  die,  and  only  fear- 
ful lest  the  victim  might  escape  her,  she  placed 
herself  where  the  opening  eye  might  most  fully 
see  her,  and  cried  aloud — "  Awake  !  " 

The  sleep  of  Lucy  was  not  like  the  happy 
slumbers,  natural  to  her  age,  which  almost  de- 
fy the  approach  of  sound  to  chase  them.  Her 
eyes  opened  instantly,  and  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  fiendlike  countnance  of  Lady  Au- 
gusta Delaporte.      Awful,  beautiful — but  most 
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satanic  in  her  beauty,  did  she  stand  gazing,  with 
the  hope  that  her  eye  might  blast  the  quivering 
thing  before  her. 

"  Speak,  perjured  and  impure  !  Speak  at  once, 
lest  death  should  stop  you.  Have  you  betray- 
ed me  ?" 

Lucy's  glazed  eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  as  if 
she  had  seen  a  spectre,  and  had  no  power  to 
turn  from  it — but  in  a  voice  hollow,  as  if  issu- 
ing from  the  tomb,  she  answered — "  Yes." 

"  You  live  to  say  it !"  cried  Lady  Augusta, 
whose  face  was  almost  livid  with  rage. 

"  I  live,"  repeated  Lucy,  "  but  it  will  not  be 
for  long.  Let  my  last  moments  pass  in  peace." 
"  Do  you  dream  it,  wretch — perjured  pro- 
fligate !  Your  brother  is  below  !  he  and  your 
fond  mother  wait  but  my  orders  to  appear. 
I  have  sworn  to  you,  and  I  will  not  be  perjured. 
I  do  but  go  to  call  them,  and  then  I  come 
again." 

Lucy  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  her,  and 
in  a  feeble  voice,  cried,  "  Stay  !  for  one  moment 
stay!" 

Lady  Augusta  was  already  at  the  door.     She 
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turned  back  to  take  one  triumphant  look  of 
satisfied  revenge,  and  saw — a  corpse  !  The 
unhappy  girl  had  breathed  her  last  sigh  in  de- 
precating the  disclosure  of  her  shame. 

For  an  instant  Lady  Augusta  stood  aghast. 
It  was  not  longer.  There  was  a  fury  in  her 
soul  that  scorned  at  death.  She  left  the  room, 
the  house,  heedless  of  being  seen,  or  heard,  or 
followed. 

In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  four  horses 
were  strainingat  the  top  of  their  speed,  conveying 
her  on  her  route  towards  Cornwall.  Gold  can 
give  wings  almost  to  a  post-horse.  Her  avant 
courier  had  orders  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
time  saved  in  each  stage.  The  dark  Novem- 
ber night  could  not  stop  her — on  she  drove, 
with  no  refreshment  but  a  small  glass  of  wine 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it  :  this  she 
repeated  thrice,  In  thirty  hours  from  the  time 
she  quitted  Lucy's  corpse,  she  stood  alone  upon 
Tremordyn  Cliff.  She  sought  and  found  the 
very  self-same  spot,  where  one-and-twenty  years 
before  she  had  vowed  herself  to  one  only  ob- 
ject. Had  she  kept  that  vow,  she  might  have 
gained  it ! 
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This  was  the  thought  that  drove  her  now  to 
madness.  A  thousand  demons  seemed  to  dance 
around,  and  tell  her  this.  She  strove  to 
drive  them  from  her  with  her  out-stretched 
arms,  and  for  a  moment  stood  upon  the  jutting 
rock,  and  felt  she  was  alone. 

That  moment  was  delicious,  for  her  memory 
was  gone.  The  cold  free  air  blew  round  her, 
and  her  swelling  veins  and  throbbing  temples 
enjoyed  the  strange  luxury.  When  thought 
returned  again,  it  came  to  her  as  it  had  done 
those  one-and-twenty  years  before.  The  in- 
terval was  all  forgotten.  The  same  wild  wish 
to  feel  the  cooling  wave,  that  urged  her  then 
to  spring  into  its  bosom,  urged  her  now.  But 
the  strong  hope  of  youth,  which  then  restrained 
her,  was  now  gone  for  ever.  Nothing  re- 
strained  her  now  !     She  leaned  madly  forward 

— stretched  out  her  arms,  and  fell  ! 

•  #  #  # 

No  traces  of  her  body  were  ever  found  ;  for 
the  night  that  followed  was  one  of  those  rough 
battles  between  the  rocks  and  sea,  which  that 
coast  so  often  witnesses ;  but  some  fragments  of 
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a  costly  veil  are  shown  at  the  cabin  of  a  fisher- 
man, whose  boat  was  struggling  homeward  when 
the  deed  was  done,  and  though  the  distance  at 
which  he  must  have  passed  renders  the  tale  a 
strange  one,  he  declares  that  a  long  and  fearful 
shriek  was  borne  over  the  waves  to  him.  He 
was  quite  alone,  so  none  can  refute  or  confirm 
his  testimony.  One  fact,  however,  seems  to 
prove  that  this  awful  sound  (of  which  he 
often  speaks)  was  not  imaginary ;  for,  with  the 
earliest  daylight  of  the  following  day,  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  along  the  cliff,  to  see  if  any  traces 
could  be  found  that  might  explain  it ;  and 
floating,  but  loosely  held  by  the  rough  shelly 
surface  of  an  isolated  rock,  he  saw,  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  secured,  the  torn  frag- 
ment of  lace  that  he  shows  in  proof  of  his 
assertion. 


It  is  so  easy  to  divine  the  fate  of  the  happy 
beings  left  in  Gloucestershire,  that  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  record  it.     Who  will  not  guess  that 
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Arundel's  recovery  was  as  rapid  as  if  caused 
by  the  touch  of  an  enchanted  wand? — that 
Lady  Tremordyn  did  not  abuse  the  power 
of  life  or  death  which  he  placed  in  her  hands, 
permitting  him  not  only  to  live,  but  graciously 
condescending  to  embellish  the  life  she  gave  ? 
who  will  doubt  the  happy  union  of  Mr.  Knowles 
and  his  true-hearted  Elizabeth  ? — or  that  Mrs. 
Maxwell  grew  young  and  handsome  again  as 
she  heard  Bianca  call  her  grandson  Milor,  and 
saw  her  rich  and  titled  Catherine  the  admired  of 
all  beholders? 

All  this  may  be  understood  without  the  his- 
torian's aid.  But  what  befel  the  inferior  per- 
sonages of  the  drama  may  be  more  interesting 
because  less  foreseen. 

Mrs.  Busby's  health  was  said  to  be  very 
seriously  affected  by  Miss  TidwelFs  account  of 
the  luncheon  party  at  Mr.  Knowles\  Lady 
Tremordyn's  rank  and  station  came  upon  her  too 
suddenly.  Her  friend  did  all  she  could  to  lessen 
the  effect  by  saying—"  After  all,  Betsey,  no- 
body can  say  but  what  our  observations  and 
surmises  had  every  appearance  of  justice.     If 
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these  ladies,  instead  of  wandering  about  by 
themselves,  had  brought  such  a  looking  person 
as  Colonel  Murray  with  them  at  first,  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  have  happened.  You  have 
no  idea  how  handsome  he  is  !" 

Lady  Monson  was  right  as  to  that  "ex- 
cellent match,1'  Mr.  Pemberton  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  one  of  the  Miss  Craddocks— she  only 
mistook  the  chosen  one.  It  was  Flora  who 
became  Mrs.  Pemberton. 

Miss  Craddock  and  her  sister  Caroline  are 
not  yet  married.  Their  father  is  dead,  and 
the  two  single  sisters  live  at  Cheltenham,  where 
their  duets  and  solos  may  be  had  for  three  ices 
and  six  macaroons  a  night.  But  Miss  Caroline 
is  growing  exceedingly  yellow,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  Miss  Craddock's  musical  throat  is 
beginning  to  show  itself  outside,  so  greatly  have 
her  bravuras  strengthened  and  enlarged  the 
veins  of  it. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  another  election  took 
place  at  Broton,  when  Mr.  Arundel  was  replaced 
in  his  seat.  This  event  produced  so  violent  a 
feeling  of  patriotic  indignation  in  Sir  William 
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Wortley,  that  he  left  the  place,  and  advertised 
his  house  for  sale,  when  it  was  purchased  by  his 
successor,  the  noble  dower  which  the  law 
awarded  to  Lady  Tremordyn  having  made  him 
by  far  the  wealthiest  of  his  race. 

Jemima  captivated  a  very  estimable  conser- 
\ative  clergyman,  whom  she  met  at  the  house 
of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Knowles,  whereupon  her 
father  cast  her  off  for  ever,  to  the  very  par- 
ticular satisfaction  of  her  friend's  husband. 

Sir  Herbert  and  Lady  Monson  have  felt  a 
good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  finale  of  their 
brilliant  cousin's  history.  Some  apparent  ra- 
ther than  real  coolness  has  existed  between 
them  and  the  families  of  Knowles  and  Arundel, 
but  Lord  Mortlake  is  sanguine  in  his  belief 
that  it  will  all  blow  over,  and  the  more  so  since 
the  Admiral  gave  a  plumper  for  his  son.  Co- 
lonel Murray  and  Sir  Herbert  always  turn  and 
look  after  each  other,  when  they  meet  in  their 
walks  or  rides,  though  hitherto  their  intercourse 
lias  seldom  exceeded  "  How  d'ye  do,  Murray  ?" 
and  "  How  d'ye  do,  Monson  ?"     Time  and  the 
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hour,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  settle  all  this, — and 
when  this  shall  happen,  our  Broton  friends  will 
hardly  hive  a  wish  ungratified. 


r  1 1  E    END 
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